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OSEPH had made half the distance 
between Oakland Station and his 
farm, walking leisurely, when a buggy, 
drawn by an aged and irreproachable 
gray horse, came towards him. The 
driver was the Reverend Mr. Chaffinch. 
He stopped as they met. 

“Will you turn back, as far as that 
tree ?” said the clergyman, after greet- 
ings had been exchanged. “I have a 
message to deliver.” 

“ Now,” he continued, reining up his 
horse in the shade, “we can talk with- 
out interruption. I will ask you to 
listen to me with the spiritual, not 
the carnal ear. I must not be false to 
my high calling, and the voice of my 
own conscience calls me to awaken 
yours.” 

Joseph said nothing, but the flush 
upon his face was that of anger, not 
of confusion, as Mr. Chaffinch inno- 
cently supposed. 

“It is hard for a young man, es- 
pecially one wise in his own conceit, to 
see how the snares of the Adversary 
are closing around him. We cannot 
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plead ignorance, however, when the 
Light is there, and we wilfully turn 
our eyes from it. You are walking on 
a road, Joseph Asten, it may seem 
smooth and fair to you, but do you 
know where it leads? I will tell you: 
to Death and Hell!” 

Still Joseph was silent. 

“Tt is not too late! Your fault, I 
fear, is that you attach merit to works, 
as if works could save you! You look 
to a cold, barren morality for support, 
and imagine that to do what is called 
‘right’ is enough for God! You shut 
your eyes to the blackness of your own 
sinful heart, and are too proud to ac- 
knowledge the vileness and depravity 
of man’s nature; but without this ac- 
knowledgment your morality (as you call 
it) is corrupt, your good works (as you 
Suppose them to be) will avail you 
naught. You are outside the pale of 
Grace, and while you continue there, 
knowing the door to be open, there is 
no Mercy for you!” 

The flush on Joseph’s face faded, and 
he became very pale, but he still waited. 
“T hope,” Mr. Chaffinch continued, 
after a pause, “that your silence is the 
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beginning of conviction. It only needs 
an awakening, an opening of the eyes in 
them that sleep. Do you not recognize 
your guilt, your miserable condition of 
sin?” 

“No!” 

» Mr. Chaffinch started, and an ugly, 
menacing expression came into his 
face. 

“ Before you speak again,” said Jo- 
seph, “tell me one thing! Am I in- 
debted for this Catechism to the order 
— perhaps I should say, the request — 
of my wife?” 

“T do not deny that she has ex- 
pressed a Christian concern for your 
state; but I do not wait for a request 
when I see a soul in peril. If I care 
for the sheep that willingly obey the 
shepherd, how much more am I com- 
manded to look after them which stray, 
and which the wolves and bears are 
greedy to devour!” 

“Have you ever considered, Mr. 
Chaffinch,” Joseph rejoined, lifting his 
head and speaking with measured clear- 
ness, “that an intelligent man may pos- 
sibly be aware that he has an immortal 
soul, — that the health and purity and 
growth of that soul may possibly be 
his first concern in life, — that no other 
man can know, as he does, its imper- 
fections, its needs, its aspirations which 
rise directly towards God; and that 
the attempt of a stranger to examine 
and criticise, and perhaps blacken, this 
most sacred part of his nature, may 
possibly be a pious impertinence ?” 

“Ah, the natural depravity of the 
heart !”” Mr. Chaffinch groaned. 

“Tt is not the depravity, it is the 
only pure quality which the hucksters 
of doctrine, the money-changers in 
God’s temple of Man, cannot touch! 
Shall I render a reckoning to you on 
the day when souls are judged? Are 
you the infallible agent of the Divine 


Mercy? What blasphemy!” 
Mr. Chaffinch shuddered. “I wash 
my hands of you!” he cried. “I have 


had to deal with many sinners in my 
day, but I have found no sin which 
came so directly from the Devil as the 
pride of the mind. If you were rotten 
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in all your members from the sins of 
the flesh, I might have a little hope. 
Verily, it shall go easier with the mur- 
derer and the adulterer on that day, 
than with such as ye!” 

He gave the horse a more than saint- 
ly stroke, and the vehicle rattled away. 
Joseph could not see the predominance 
of routine in all that Mr. Chaffinch had 
said. He was too excited to remem- 
ber that certain phrases are transmit- 
ted, and used without a thought of 
their tremendous character; he ap- 
plied every word personally, and felt it 
as an outrage in all the sensitive fibres 
of his soul. And who had invoked the 
outrage? His wife: Mr. Chaffinch 
had confessed it. What representa- 
tions had she made ?—he could only 
measure them by the character of the 
clergyman’s charges. He sat down on 
the bank, sick at heart; it was impos- 
sible to go home and meet her in his 
present frame of mind. 

Presently he started up, crying aloud : 
“J will go to Philip! He cannot help 
me, I know, but I must have a word 
of love from a friend, or I shall go 
mad !” 

He retraced his steps, took the road 
up the valley, and walked rapidly 
towards the Forge. The tumult in his 
blood gradually expended its force, but 
it had carried him along more swiftly 
than he was aware. When he reached 
the point where, looking across the 
valley, now narrowed to a glen, he 
could see the smoke of the Forge near 
at hand, and even catch a glimpse of 
the cottage on the knoll, he stopped. 
Up to this moment he had felt, not re- 
flected ; and a secret instinct told him 
that he should not submit his trouble 
to Philip’s riper manhood, until it was 
made clear and coherent in his own 
mind. He must keep Philip’s love, at, 
all hazards ; and to keep it he must not 
seem simply a creature of moods and 
sentiments, whom his friend might pity, 
but could not respect. 

He left the road, crossed a sloping 
field on the left, and presently found 
himself on a bank overhanging the 
stream. Under the wood of oaks and 
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hemlocks the laurel grew in rich, shin- 
ing clumps; the current, at this point 
deep, full, and silent, glimmered through 
the leaves, twenty feet below ; the op- 
posite shore was level, and green with 
an herbage which no summer could 
wither. He leaned against a hemlock 
bole, and tried to think, but it was not 
easy to review the past while his fu- 
ture life overhung him like a descend- 
ing burden which he had not the 
strength to lift. Love betrayed, trust 
violated, aspiration misinterpreted, were 
the spiritual aspects ; a divided house- 
hold, entangling obligations, a probabil- 
ity of serious loss, were the material 
evils which accompanied them. He 
was so unprepared for the change that 
he could only rebel, not measure, ana- 
lyze, and cast about for ways of re- 
lief. : 

It was a miserable strait in which he 
found himself; and the more he thought 
— or, rather, seemed to think — the less 
was he able to foresee any other than 
an unfortunate solution. What were 
his better impulses, if men persisted 
in finding them evil? What was life, 
yoked to such treachery and selfish- 
ness? Life had been to him a hope, 
an inspiration, a sound, enduring joy ; 
now it might never be soagain! Then 
what a release were death ! 

He walked forward to the edge of 
the rock. A few pebbles, dislodged by 
his feet, slid from the brink, and 
plunged with a bubble and a musical 
tinkle into the dark, sliding waters. 
One more step, and the release which 
seemed so fair might be attained. He 
felt a morbid sense of delight in play- 
ing with the thought. Gathering a 
handful of broken stones he let them 
fall, one by one, thinking, “So I hold 
my fate in my hand.” He leaned over 
and saw a shifting, quivering image of 
himself projected against the reflected 
sky, and a fancy, almost as clear as 
a voice, said: “This is your present 
self: what will you do with it beyond 
the gulf where only the soul, superior 
to circumstances here, receives a no- 
bler destiny ? ” 

He was still gazing down at the 
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flickering figure, when a step came 
upon the dead leaves. He turned and 
saw Philip, moving stealthily towards 
him, pale, with outstretched hand. 
They looked at each other for a mo- 
ment, without speaking. 

“TI guess your thought, Philip,” Jo- 
seph then said. “But the things 
easiest to do are sometimes the most 
impossible.” 

“The bravest man may allow a fan- 
cy to pass through his mind, Joseph, 
which only the coward will carry into 
effect.” 

“I am not a coward!” Joseph ex- 
claimed. 

Philip took his hand, drew him near- 
er, and flinging his arms around him, 
held him to his heart. 

Then they sat down, side by side. 

“Twas up the stream, on the other 
side, trolling for trout,” said Philip, 
“when I saw you in the road. I was 
welcoming your coming, in my heart : 
then you stopped, stood still, and at 
last turned away. Something in your 
movements gave me a sudden, terrible 
feeling of anxiety: I threw down my 
rod, came around by the bridge at the 
Forge, and followed you here. Do not 
blame me for my foolish dread.” 

“Dear, dear friend,” Joseph cried, 
“T did not mean to come to you until 
I seemed stronger and more rational in 
my own eyes. If that were a vanity, it 
is gone now: I confess my weakness 
and ignorance. Tell me, if you can, 
why this has come upon me! Tell 
me why nothing that I have been 
taught, why no atom of the faith which 
I still must cling to, explains, con- 
soles, or remedies any wrong of my 
life !” 

“Faiths, I suspect,” Philip answered, 
“are, like laws, adapted to the average 
character of the human race. You, in 
the confiding purity of your nature, are 
not an average man: you are very 
much above the class, and if virtue 
were its own reward, you would be 
most exceptionally happy. Then the 
puzzle is, what’s the particular use of 
virtue ?” 

“T don’t know, Philip, but I don’t 
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ike to hear you ask the question. I 
find myself so often on the point of 
doubting all that was my Truth a little 
while ago; and yet, why should my 
misfortunes, as an individual, make the 
truth a lie? I am only one man among 
millions who szzst have faith in the effi- 
cacy of virtue. Philip, if I believed the 
faith to be false, I think I should still 
say, ° Let it be preached !’” 

Joseph related to Philip the whole of 
his miserable story, not sparing him- 
self, nor concealing the weakness which 
allowed him to be entangled to such an 
extent. Philip’s brow grew dark as he 
listened, but at the close of the recital 
his face was calm, though stern. 

“Now,” said he,—‘“now put this 
aside for a little while, and give your 
ear (and your heart too, Joseph) to my 
story. Do not compare my fortune 
with yours, but let us apply to both the 
laws which seem to govern life, and see 
whether justice is possible.” 

Joseph had dismissed his wife’s sus- 
picion, after the dinner at Hopeton’s, 
so immediately from his memory, that 
he had really forgotten it; and he 
was not only startled, but also a little 
shocked, by Philip’s confession. Still, 
he saw that it was only the reverse 
form of his own experience, not more 
strange, perhaps not more to be con- 
demned, yet equally inevitable. 

“Ts there no way out of this labyrinth 
of wrong?” Philip exclaimed. ‘“ Two 
natures, as far apart as Truth and 
Falsehood, monstrously held together 
in the most intimate, the holiest of 
bonds, — two natures destined for each 
other monstrously kept apart by the 
same bonds! Is life to be so sacri- 
ficed to habit and prejudice? I said 
that Faith, like Law, was fashioned for 
the average man: then there must be 
a loftier faith, a juster law, for the men 
—and the women — who cannot shape 
themselves according to the common- 
place pattern of society, who were 
born with instincts, needs, knowledge, 
and rights —ay, rights /— of their 
own !” 

“But, Philip,’ said Joseph, “ we 
were both to blame: you through too lit- 
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tle trust, I through too much. We have 
both been rash and impatient : I can- 
not forget that ; and how are we to know 
that the punishment, terrible as it seems, 
is disproportioned to the offence ?” 

“We know this, Joseph, —and who 
can know it and be patient ?— that the 
power which controls our lives is piti- 
less, unrelenting! There is the same 
punishment for an innocent mistake 
as for a conscious crime. A certain 
Nemesis follows ignorance, regardless 
how good and pure may be the individ- 
ual nature. Had you even guessed 
your wife’s true character just before 
marriage, your very integrity, your con- 
science, and the conscience of the world, 
would have compelled the union, and 
Nature would not have mitigated her 
selfishness to reward you with a toler- 
able life. Ono! You would still have 
suffered as now. Shall a man with a 
heart feel this horrible injustice, and 
not rebel? Grant that I am rightly 
punished for my impatience, my pride, 
my jealousy, how have you been re- 
warded for your stainless youth, your 
innocent trust, your almost miraculous 
goodness ? Had you known the world 
better, even though a part of your 
knowledge might have been evil, you 
would have escaped this fatal marriage. 
Nothing can be more certain ; and will 
you simply groan and bear? What 
compensating fortune have you, or can 
you ever expect to find?” 

Joseph was silent, at first ; but Philip 
could see, from the trembling of his 
hands, and his quick breathing, that 
he was profoundly agitated. ‘“ There is 
something within me,” he said, at last, 
“which accepts everything you say; 
and yet, it alarms me. I feela mighty 
temptation in your words: they could 
lead me to snap my chains, break vio- 
lently away from my past and present 
life, and surrender myself to will and 
appetite. O Philip, if we could make 
our lives wholly our own! If we could 
find a spot—” 

“| know such a spot!” Philip cried, 
interrupting him, — “a great valley, 
bounded by a hundred miles of snowy 
peaks; lakes in its bed; enormous 
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hillsides, dotted with groves of ilex 
and pine; orchards of orange and 
olive; a perfect climate, where it is 
bliss enough just to breathe, and free- 
dom from the distorted laws of men, for 
none are near enough to enforce them! 
If there is no legal way of escape for 
you, here, at least, there is no force 
which can drag you back, once you are 
there: I will go with you, and perhaps 
— perhaps —” 

Philip’s face glowed, and the vague 
alarm in Joseph’s heart took a definite 
form. He guessed what words had 
been left unspoken. 

“Tf we could be sure!” he said. 

“Sure of what? Have I exagger- 
ated the wrong, in your case? Say 
we should be outlaws there, in our 
freedom ! — here we are fettered out- 
laws.” 

“T have been trying, Philip, to dis- 
cover a law superior to that under 
which we suffer,and I think I have 
found it. If it be true that ignorance is 
equally punished with guilt; if causes 
and consequences, ik which there is 
neither pity nor justice, govern our 
lives, — then what keeps our souls from 
despair but the infinite pity and perfect 
justice of God? Yes! here is the 
difference between human and divine 
law! This makes obedience safer than 
rebellion. If you and I, Philip, stand 
above the Jevel of common natures, 
feeling higher needs and claiming other 
rights, let us shape them according to 
the law which is above, not that which 
is below us!” 

Philip grew pale. “Then you mean 
to endure in patience, and expect me 
to do the same?” he asked. 

“Tf Iocan. The old foundations upon 
which my life rested are broken up, and 
I am too bewildered to venture on a 
random path. Give me time; nay, let 
us both strive to wait a little. I see 
nothing clearly but this: there is a Di- 
vine government, on which I lean now 
as never before. Yes, I say again, the 
very wrong that has come upon us 
makes God necessary ! ” 

It was Philip’s turn to be agitated. 
There was a simple, solemn conviction 
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in Joseph’s voice which struck to his 
heart. He had spoken from the heat 
of his passion, it is true, but he had the 
courage to disregard the judgment of 
men, and make his protest a reality. 
Both natures shared the desire, and 
were enticed by the daring of his 
dream; but out of Joseph’s deeper 
conscience came a whisper, against 
which the cry of passion was power- 
less. 

“Yes, we will wait,” said Philip, 
after a long pause. ‘ You came to me, 
Joseph, as you said, in weakness and 
confusion: I have been talking of your 
innocence and ignorance. Let us not 
measure ourselves in this way. It is 
not experience alone which creates 
manhood. What will become of us 
I cannot say, but I will not, I dare not, 
say you are wrong!” 

They took each other’s hands. The 
day was fading, the landscape was si- 
lent, and only the twitter of nesting 
birds was heard in the boughs above 
them. Each gave way to the impulse 
of his manly love, rarer, alas ! but as ten- 
der and true as the love of woman, and 
they drew nearer and kissed each other. 
As they walked back, and parted on 
the highway, each felt that life was not 
wholly unkind, and that happiness was 
not yet impossible. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


JOsePH said nothing that evening 
concerning the result of his trip to the 
city, and Julia, who instantly detected 
the signs which a powerful excitement 
had left upon his face, thought it pru- 
dent to ask no immediate questions. 
She was purposely demonstrative in 
little arrangements for his comfort, but 
spared him her caresses ; she did not 
intend to be again mistaken in choos- 
ing the time and occasion of bestowing 
them. ‘ 

The next morning, when he felt that 
he could speak calmly, Joseph told her 
what he had done, carefully avoiding 
any word that might seem to express 
disappointment, or even doubt. 
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“TI hope you are satisfied that pa will 
make it easy for you?” she ventured 
to say- 

“ He thinks so.” Then Joseph could 
not help adding: “ He depends, I im- 
agine, upon your sister Clementina mar- 
rying a Mr. Spelter,—‘a man of im- 
mense wealth, but, I regret to say, no 
refinement.’ ” 

Julia bit her lip, and her eyes as- 
sumed that hard, flinty look which her 
husband knew so well. “If Clemen- 
tina marries immense wealth,” she ex- 
claimed, with a half-concealed sneer, 
“she will become simply insufferable ! 
But what difference can that make in 
pa’s business affairs ?” 

The answer tingled on Joseph’s 
tongue: “Probably he expects Mr. 
Spelter to indorse a promissory note” ; 
but he heldit back. ‘What Z have re- 
solved to do is this,” he said. “Ina 
day or two —as soon as I can arrange 
to leave —I shall make a journey to 
the oil region, and satisfy myself where 
and what the Amaranth is. Your own 
practical instincts will tell you, Julia, 
that this intention of mine must be 
kept secret, even from your father.” 

She leaned her head upon her hand, 
and appeared to reflect. When she 
looked up her face had a cheerful, con- 
fiding expression. 

“J think you are right,” she then 
said. “If—if things should not hap- 
pen to be gute as they are represented, 
you can secure yourself against any 
risk — and pa, too — before the others 
know of it. You will have the inside 
track ; that is, if there is one. On the 
other hand, if all is right, pa can easily 
manage, if some of the others are shaky 
in their faith, to get their stock at a 
bargain. I am sure he would have 
gone out there himself, if his official 
services were not so important to the 
government.” 

It was a hard task for Joseph to keep 
his feelings to himself. 

“And now,” she continued, — “ now 
1 know you will agree to a plan of mine, 
which I was going to propose. Lucy 
Henderson’s school closes this week, 
and Mrs. Hopeton tells me she is a 
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little overworked and ailing. It would 
hardly help her much to go home, where 
she could not properly rest, as her fa- 
ther is a hard, avaricious man, who 
can’t endure idleness, except, I suppose, 
in a corpse (so these people seem to 
me). I want to ask Lucy to come here. 
I think you always liked her” (here 
Julia shot a swift, stealthy glance at 
Joseph), “and so she will be an agree- 
able guest for both of us. She shall 
just rest and grow strong. While you 
are absent, I shall not seem quite so 
lonely. You may be gone a week or 
more, and I shall find the separation 
very hard to bear even with her com- 
pany.” 

“Why has Mrs. Hopeton not invited 
her?” Joseph asked. 

“The Hopetons are going to the 
sea-shore in a few days. She would 
take Lucy as a guest, but there is one 
difficulty in the way. She thinks Lucy 
would accept the trip and the stay there 
as an act of hospitality, but that she 
cannot (or thinks she cannot) afford the 
dresses that would enable her to ap- 
pear in Mrs. Hopeton’s circle. But it 
is just as well: I am sure Lucy would 
feel more at home eve.” 

“Then by all means ask her!” said 
Joseph. ‘Lucy Henderson is a noble 
girl, for she has forced a true-hearted 
man to love her, without return.” 

“ Ind-e-e-d !” 

Julia’s drawl denoted surprise and 
curiosity, but Joseph felt that once 
more he had spoken too quickly. He 
endeavored to cover his mistake by a 
hearty acquiescence in the plan, which 
was speedily arranged between them, 
in all its details, Lucy’s consent being 
taken for granted. 

It required, however, the extreme of 
Julia’s powers of disguise, aided by 
Joseph’s frank and hearty words and 
Mrs. Hopeton’s influence, to induce 
Lucy to accept the invitation. Unable 
to explain wholly to herself, much less 
mention to any other, the instinct which 
held her back, she found herself, finally, 
placed in a false position, and then re- 
solved to blindly trust that she was 
doing right, inasmuch as she could not 
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make it clear that she was doing wrong. 
Her decision once taken, she forcibly 
banished all misgivings, and deter- 
mined to find nothing but a cheerful 
and restful holiday before her. 

And, indeed, the first day or two of 
her residence at the farm, before Jo- 
seph’s departure, brought her a more 
agreeable experience than she had im- 
agined. Both host and hostess were 
busy, the latter in the household and the 
former in the fields, and when they met 
at meals or in the evening, her pres- 
ence was an element which compelled 
an appearance of harmony. She was 
surprised to find so quiet and ordered 
a life in two persons whom she had 
imagined to be miserably unfitted for 
each other, and began to suspect that 
she had been seriously mistaken. 

After Joseph left, the two women 
were much together. Julia insisted that 
she should do nothing, and amiably 
protested at first against Lucy giving 
her so much of her society; but, little 
by little, the companionship, was ex- 
tended and became more frank and 
intimate. Lucy was in a charitable 
mood, and found it very easy to fancy 
that Julia’s character had been favora- 
bly affected by the graver duties which 
had come with her marriage. Indeed, 
Julia found many indirect ways of hint- 
ing as much: she feared she had 
seemed flighty (perhaps a little shal- 
low) ; looking back upon her past life 
she could see that such a charge would 
not be unjust. Her education had been 
so superficial; all city education of 
young women was false ; they were 
taught to consider external appear- 
ances, and if they felt a void in their 
nature which these would not fill, whith- 
er could they turn for counsel or knowl- 
edge ? 

Her face was sad and _ thoughtful 
while she so spoke; but when, shak- 
ing her dark curls with a pretty impa- 
tience, she would lift her head and ask, 
with a smile: “ But it is not too late, 
in my case, is it? I’m really an older 
child, you know,” —~ Lucy could only 
answer: “Since you know what you 
need, it can never be too late. The 
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very fact that you d know, proves that 
it will be easy for you.” 

Then Julia would shake her head 
again, and say: “O, you are too kind, 
Lucy; you judge my nature by your 
own.” 

When the friendly relation between 
them had developed a little further, 
Julia became — though still with a mod- 
est reticence — more confiding in rela- 
tion to Joseph. 

“He is so good, so very, very true 
and good,” she said, one day, “ that it 
grieves me, more than I can tell, to be 
the cause of a little present anxiety of 
his. As it is only a business matter, 
some exaggerated report of which you 
have probably heard (for I know there 
have been foolish stories afloat in the 
neighborhood), I have no_ hesitation 
about confiding it to you. Perhaps you 
can advise me how to atone for my 
error; for, if it was an error, I fear it 
cannot be remedied now; if not, it will 
be a relief to me to confess it.” 

Thereupon she gave a minute his- 
tory of the Amaranth speculation, omit- 
ting the energy of her persuasion with 
Joseph, and presenting very strongly 
her father’s view of a sure and splendid 
success soon to follow. “It was for 
Joseph’s sake,” she concluded, “ rather 
than my own, that I advised the invest- 
ment; though, knowing his perfect un- 
selfishness, I fear he complied, only 
for mine. He had guessed already, it 
seems to me now, that we women like 
beauty as well as comfort about our 
lives ; otherwise, he would hardly have 
undertaken these expensive improve- 
ments of our home. But, Lucy, it ter- 
rifies me to think that pa and, Joseph 
and I may have been deceived! The 
more I shut my mind against the idea, 
the more it returns to torment me. d, 
who brought so little to him, to be the 
instrument of such a loss! O, if you 
were not here, how could I endure the 
anxiety and the absence ?” 

She buried her face in her handker- 
chief, and sobbed. 

“I know Joseph to be good and 
true,” said Lucy, “and I believe that he 
will bear the loss cheerfully, if it should 
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come. But it is never good to ‘bor- 
row trouble,’ as we say in the country. 
Neither the worst nor the best things 
which we imagine ever come upon us.” 

“You are wrong!” cried Julia, start- 
ing up and laughing gleefully ; “I have 
the best thing, in my husband! And 
yet, you are right, too: no worst thing 
can come to me, while I keep him !” 

Lucy wished to visit the Hopetons 
before their departure for the sea-shore, 
and Julia was quite ready to accompany 
her. Only, with the wilfulness com- 
mon to all selfish natures, she deter- 
mined to arrange the matter in her own 
way. She drove away alone the next 
morning to the post-office, with a let- 
ter for Joseph, but never drew rein un- 
til she had reached Coventry Forge. 
Philip being absent, she confided to 
Madeline Held her wish (and Lucy’s) 
that they should all spend an afternoon 
together, on the banks of the stream, — 
a free society in the open air instead 
of a formal one within doors. Made- 
line entered into the plan with joyous 
readiness, accepting both for herself 
and for Philip. They all met together 
too rarely, she said: a lunch or a tea 
under the trees would be delightful : 
there was a little skiff which might be 
borrowed, and they might even catch 
and cook their own fish, as the most 
respectable people did in the Adiron- 
dacks. | 

Julia then drove to the Hopetons in 
high spirits. Mr. Hopeton found the 
proposed party very pleasant, and said 
at once to his wife: “ We have still 
three days, my dear: we can easily 
spare to-morrow?” 

“Mrs. Asten is very kind,” she re- 
plied ; “and her proposition is tempt- 
ing: but I should not like to go with- 
out you, and I thought your business 
might — ” 

“O, there is nothing pressing,” he 
interrupted. “I shall enjoy it exceed- 
ingly, especially the boat, and the 
chance of landing a few trout.” 

So it was settled. Lucy, it is true, 
felt a dissatisfaction which she could 
scarcely conceal, and possibly did not, 
to Julia’s eyes ; but it was not for her 
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own sake. She must seem grateful for 
a courtesy meant to favor both herself 
and her friend, and a little reflection 
reconciled her to the plan. Mrs. Hope- 
ton dared not avoid Philip Held, and 
it might be well if she carried away 
with her to the sea-shore a later and 
less alarming memory of him. Lucy’s 
own desire for a quiet talk with the wo- 
man in whom she felt such a loving 
interest was of no consequence, if this 
were the result. 

They met in the afternoon, on the 
eastern side of the stream, just below 
the Forge, where a little bay of level 
shore, shaded by superb trees, was left 
between the rocky bluffs. Stumps and 
a long-fallen trunk furnished them with 
rough tables and seats; there was a 
natural fireplace among some huge, 
tumbled stones ; a spring of icy crystal 
gushed out from the foot of the bluff; 
and the shimmering, murmuring water 
in front, with the meadows beyond 
burning like emerald flame in the sun- 
shine, offered a constant delight to the 
senses. 

All were enchanted with the spot, 
which Philip and Madeline claimed as 
their discovery. The gypsy spirit awoke 
in them, and, while they scattered here 
and there possessed with the influences 
of the place, and constantly stumbling 
upon some new charm or convenience, 
Lucy felt her heart grow light for her 
friend, and the trouble of her own life 
subside. For a time no one seemed 
to think of anything but the material 
arrangements. Mr. Hopeton’s wine- 
flasks were laid in the spring to cool; 
Philip improvised a rustic table upon 
two neighboring stumps; rough seats 
were made comfortable, dry sticks col- 
lected for fire-wood, stores unpacked 
and placed in readiness, and every lit- 
tle preliminary of labor, insufferable in 
a kitchen, took on its usual fascination 
in that sylvan nook. 

Then they rested from their work. 
Mr. Hopeton and Philip lighted cigars 
and sat to windward, while the four 
ladies kept their fingers busy with 
bunches of maiden-hair and faint wild- 
wood blossoms, as they talked. It 
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really seemed as if a peace and joy 
from beyond their lives had fallen upon 
them. Madeline believed so, and Lucy 
hoped so; let us hope so, too, and not 
lift at once the veil which was folded 
so closely over two restless hearts ! 

Mr. Hopeton threw away the stump 
of his cigar, adjusted his fishing-tackle, 
and said: “If we are to have a trout 
supper, I must begin to troll at once.” 

“May I go with you?” his wife 
asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, smiling, “if 
you will not be nervous. But I hardly 
need to make that stipulation with you, 
Emily.” 

Philip assisted her into the unsteady 
little craft, which was fastened to a 
tree. Mr. Hopeton seated himself 
carefully, took the two light, short oars, 
and held himself from the shore, while 
Philip loosened the rope. 

“T shall row up stream,” he said, 
“and then float back to you, trolling as 
I come. When I see youagain, I hope 
I can ask you to have the coals ready.” 

Slowly, and not very skilfully, he 
worked his way against the current, and 
passed out of sight around a bend in 
the stream. Philip watched Mrs. Hope- 
ton’s slender figure as she sat in the 
stern, listlessly trailing one hand in the 
water. ‘Does she feel that my eyes, 
my thoughts, are following her?” he 
asked; but she did not once turn her 
head. 

“Philip!” cried Madeline, “here are 
three forlorn maidens, and you the 
only Sir Isumbras, or whoever is the 
proper knight! Are you looking into 
the stream, expecting. the ‘damp wo- 
man’ to arise? She only rises for 
fishermen: she will come up and drag 
Mr. Hopeton down. Let me invoke 
the real nymph of this stream!” She 
sang : — 

“ Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 
Listen for dear honor’s sake, 


Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save !”’ 


Madeline did not know what she was 
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doing. She could not remark Philip’s 
paleness in the dim green light where 
they sat, but she was struck by the 
startled expression of his eyes. 

“One would think you really ex- 
pected Sabrina to come,” she laughed. 
“ Miss Henderson, too, looks as if I 
had frightened her. You and I, Mrs. 
Asten, are the only cool, unimaginative 
brains in the party. But perhaps it 
was all owing to my poor voice ? Come 
now, confess it! I don’t expect you to 
say, — 

*Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 

Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment ?’ ” 

“T was trying to place the song,” 
said Lucy ; “I read it once.” 

“If any one could evoke a spirit, 
Madeline,” Philip replied, “it would 
be you. But the spirit would be no 
nymph ; it would have little horns and 
hoofs, and you would be glad to get 
rid of it again.” 

They all laughed at this, and present- 
ly, at Julia’s suggestion, arranged the 
wood they had collected, and kindled a 
fire. It required a little time and pa- 
tience to secure a strong blaze, and in 
the great interest which the task called 
forth the Hopetons were forgotten. 

At last Philip stepped back, heated 
and half stifled, for a breath of fresher 
air, and, turning, saw the boat between 
the trees gliding down the stream. 
“There they are!” he cried; “now, to 
know our luck !” 

The boat was in midstream, not far 
.from a stony strip which rose above the 
water. Mrs. Hopeton sat musing with 
her hands in her lap, while her hus- 
band, resting on his knees and one 
hand, leaned over the bow, watching 
the fly which trailed at the end of his 
line. He seemed to be quite uncon- 
scious that an oar, which had slowly 
loosened itself from the lock, was float- 
ing away behind the boat. 

“You are losing your oars!” Philip 
cried. 

Mr. Hopeton started, as from a dream 
of trout, dropped his line and stretched 
forward suddenly to grasp the oar. 
The skiff was too light and unbalanced 
to support the motion. It rocked threat- 
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eningly ; Mrs. Hopeton, quite forget- 
ting herself, started to her feet, and, 
instantly losing her equilibrium, was 
thrown headlong into the deeper water. 
The skiff whirled back, turned over, 
and before Mr. Hopeton was aware of 
what had happened, he plunged full 
length face downwards into the shal- 
lower current. 

It was all over before Madeline and 
Lucy reached the bank, and Philip was 
already in the stream. A few strokes 
brought him to Mrs. Hopeton, who 
struggled with the current as she rose 
to the surface, but made no outcry. No 
sooner had she touched Philip than she 
seized and locked him in her arms, and 
he was dragged down again with her. 
It was only the physical clinging to 
life: if some feeble recognition at that 
moment told her whose was the form 
she held and made powerless, it could 
not have abated an atom of her frantic, 
instinctive force. 

Philip felt that they had drifted into 
water beyond his depth. With great 
exertion he freed his right arm and 
sustained himself and her a moment 
at the surface. Mrs. Hopeton’s head 
was on his shoulder; her hair drifted 
against his face, and even the despera- 
tion of the struggle could not make 
him insensible to the warmth of her 
breast upon his own. A wild thought 
flashed upon and stung his brain: she 
was his at last, —his in death, if not 
in life! 

His arm slackened, and they sank 
slowly together. Heart and brain were 
illuminated with blinding light, and the 
swift succession of his thoughts com- 
pressed an age into the fragment of a 
second. Yes, she was his now: clasp- 
ing him as he clasped, their hearts 
beating against each other, with ever 
slower pulsations, until they should 
freeze into one. The world, with its 
wrongs and prejudices, lay behind 
them; the past was past, and only a 
short and painless atonement inter- 
vened between the immortal possession 
of souls! Better that it should end 
thus: he had not sought this solution, 
but he would not thrust it from him. 
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But, even as his mind accepted it, 
and with a sense of perfect peace, he 
heard Joseph’s voice, saying, “ We 
must shape our lives according to the 
law which is above, not that which is 
below us.” Through the air and the 
water, on the very rock which now 
overhung his head, he again saw Jo- 
seph bending, and himself creeping 
towards him with outstretched hand. 
Ha! who was the coward, now? And 
again Joseph spake, and his words 
were: “The very wrong that has come 
upon us makes God necessary.” God? 
Then how would God in his wisdom 
fashion their future life? Must they 
sweep eternally, locked in an unsever- 
ing embrace, like Paolo and Francesca, 
around some dreary circle of Hell? Or 
must the manner of entering that life 
together be the act to separate them 
eternally? Only the inevitable act 
dare ask for pardon; but here, if not 
will or purpose, was at least submission 
without resistance! Then it seemed to 
him that Madeline’s voice came again 
to him, ringing like a trumpet through 
the waters, as she sang : — 

* Listen for dear honor’s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lak 
Listen and save!” 

He pressed his lips to Mrs. Hope- 
ton’s unconscious brow, his heart say- 
ing, “ Never, never again!” released 
himself by a sudden, powerful effort, 
seized her safely, as a practised swim- 
mer, shot into light and air, and made 
for the shallower side of the stream. 
The upturned skiff was now within 
reach, and all danger was over. 

Who could guess that the crisis of 
a soul had been reached and passed 
in that breath of time under the sur- 
face? Julia’s long, shrill scream had 
scarcely come to an end; Mr. Hope- 
ton, bewildered by his fall, was trying 
to run towards them through water up 
to his waist, and Lucy and Madeline 
looked on, holding their breath in an 
agony of suspense. In another mo- 
ment Philip touched bottom, and rais- 
ing Mrs. Hopeton in his arms, carried 
her to the opposite bank. 

She was faint and stunned, but not 
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unconscious. She passively allowed 
Philip to support her until Mr. Hope- 
ton, struggling through the shallows, 
drew near with an expression of in- 
tense terror and concern on his broad 
face. Then, breaking from Philip, she 
half fell, half flung herself into his 
» arms, laid her head upon his shoulder, 
and burst into a fit of hysterical weep- 
ing. 

Tears began to run down the honest 
man’s cheeks, and Philip, turning away, 
busied himself with righting the boat 
and recovering the oars. 

“O my darling !”” said Mr. Hopeton, 
“ what should I do if I had lost you?” 

“Hold me, keep me, love me!” she 
cried. “I must not leave you!” 

He held her in his arms, he kissed 
her, he soothed her with endearing 
words. She grew calm, lifted her head, 
and looked in his eyes with a light 
which he had never yet seen in them. 
The man’s nature was moved and 
stirred: his lips trembled and the 
tears still slowly trickled from his 
eyes. 

“ Let me set you over!” Philip called 
from the stream. ‘“ The boat is wet, 
but then, neither of us are dry. We 
have, fortunately, a good fire until the 
carriage can be brought for Mrs. Hope- 
ton, and your wine will be needed at 
once.” 

They had no trout, nor indeed any 
refreshment, except the wine. Philip 
tried to rally the spirits of the party, 
but Julia was the only one who at all 
seconded his efforts: the others had 
been too profoundly agitated. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hopeton were grave ; it seemed 
scarcely possible for them to speak, 
and yet, as Lucy remarked with amaze- 
ment, the faces of both were bright and 
serene. 

“TI shall never invoke another water- 
nymph,” said Madeline, as they were 
leaving the spot. 

“Yes!” Philip cried, “always in- 
voke Sabrina, and the daughter of Lo- 
crine will arise for you, as she arose 
to-day.” 

“That is, not at all?” 

“No,” said Philip, “she arose.” 
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CHAPTER XXL. 


WHEN he set forth upon his journey, 
Joseph had enough of natural shrewd- 
ness to perceive that his own personal 
interest in the speculation were better 
kept secret. The position of the Ama- 
ranth property, inserted like a wedge 
between the Fluke and Chowder Com- 
panies, was all the geography he need- 
ed; and he determined to assume the 
character of a curious traveller, —at 
least for a day or two, — to keep his 
eyes and ears open, and learn as much 
as might be possible to one outside the 
concentric “ rings ” of oil operations. 

He reached Corry without adventure, 
and took passage in the train to Oil 
City, intending to make the latter place 
the starting-point of his investigations. 
The car was crowded, and his compan- 
ion on the seat was a keen, witty, red- 
faced man, with an astonishing dia- 
mond pin and a gold watch - chain 
heavy enough to lift an anchor. He 
was too restless, too full of “operative ” 
energy, to travel in silence, as is the 
universal and most dismal American 
habit; and before they passed three 
stations he had extracted from Joseph 
the facts that he was a stranger, that 
he intended visiting the principal wells, 
and that he might possibly (Joseph al- 
lowing the latter point to be inferred) 
be tempted to invest something, if the 
aspects were propitious. 

“You must be sure to take a look at 
my wells,” said the stranger; “not 
that any of our stock is in the market, 
—itis never offered to the public, un- 
less accidentally, — but they will give 
you an illustration of the magnitude 
of the business. All wells, you know, 
sink after a while to what some people 
call the normal flowing capacity (we oil- 
ers call it ‘the everidge run’), and so 
it was reported of ourn. But since 
we’ve begun to torpedo them, it’s 
almost equal to the first tapping, 
though I don’t suppose it’ll hold out 
so long.” 

“ Are the torpedoes generally used ? ” 
Joseph asked, in some surprise. 

“They ’re generally ¢ried, anyhow. 
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The cute fellow who first hit upon the 
idea meant to keep it dark, but the oil- 
ers, you’ll find, have got their teeth 
skinned, and what they can’t find out 
is n’t worth finding out! Lord! I tor- 
pedoed my wells at midnight, and it 
was n't a week before the Fluke was at 
it, bustin’ and bustin’ all their dry au- 
ger-holes !” 

“The what /” Joseph exclaimed. 

“Fluke. Queer name, isn’t it? But 
that’s nothing: we have the Crinoli -, 
the Pipsissaway, the Mud-Lark, and 
the Sunburst, between us and Tide- 
oute.” 

“ What is the name of your company, 
if I may ask?” 

“ About as queer as any of ’em, — the 
Chowder.” 

Joseph started, in spite of himself. 
“Tt seems to me I have heard of that 
company,” he managed to say. 

“Ono doubt,” replied the stranger. 
“°T is n’t often quoted in the papers, 
but it’s Axowz. I’m rather proud of 
it, for I got it up. I was boring — 
boss, though — at three dollars a day, 
two years ago, and now I have my forty 
thousand a year, ‘free of income tax,’ 
as the Insurance Companies say. But 
then, where one is lucky like the 
Chowder, a hundred busts.” 

Joseph rapidly collected himself, 
while the man was speaking. “I 
should very much like to see your 
wells,” he said. “ Will you be there 
in a day or two from now? My name 
is Asten,—not that you have ever 
heard of it before.” 

“Shall be glad to hear it again, 
though, and to see you,” said the man. 
“My name is Blenkinsop.” 

Again it was all that Joseph could 
do to restrain his astonishment. 

“TJ suppose you are the President of 
the Chowder ?” he ventured to say. 

“Yes,” Mr. Blenkinsop answered, 
“since it’sacompany. It was all mine 
at the start, but I wanted capital, and I 
had to work ’em.” 

“What other important companies 
are there near you?” 

“None of any account, except the 
Fluke and the Depravity. Zhey flow 
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tolerable now, after torpedoing. To be 
sure, there are kites and catches with 
all sorts 0’ names,— the Pennyroyal, 
the Ruby, the Wallholler (whatever 
that is), and the Amaranth, — ha, ha!” 

“T think I have heard of the Ama- 
ranth,” Joseph mildly remarked. 

“Lord! are you 6/¢, already?” Mr. 
Blenkinsop exclaimed, fixing his small, 
sharp eyes on Joseph’s face. 

“T—T really don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“No offence: I thought it likely, 
that’s all. The Amaranth is Kanuck’s 
last dodge. He keeps mighty close, 
but if he don’t feather his nest in a 
hurry, at somebody’s expense, JZ ain’t 
no judge o’ men!” 

Joseph did not dare to mention the 
Amaranth again. He parted with Mr. 
Blenkinsop at Tarr Farm, and went on 
to Oil City, where he spent a day in 
unprofitable wanderings, and then set 
out up the river, first to seek the 
Chowder wells, and afterwards to as- 
certain whether there was any peren- 
nial beauty in the Amaranth. 

The first thing which he remarked 
was the peculiar topography of the re- 
gion. The Chowder property was a 
sloping bottom, gradually rising from ° 
the river to a range of high hills a 
quarter of a mile in the rear. Just 
above this point the river made a 
sharp horseshoe bend, washing the 
foot of the hills for a considerable dis- 
tance, and then curving back again, 
with a second tract of bottom-land be- 
yond. On the latter, he was informed, 
the Fluke wells were located. The in- 
ference was therefore irresistible that 
the Amaranth Company must be the 
happy possessor of the lofty section 
of hills dividing the two. 

“Do they get oil up there?” he 
asked of Blenkinsop’s foreman, point- 
ing to the ragged, barren heights. 

* They may get skunk oil, or rattle- 
snake oil,” the man answered. ‘ Them 
"ll do to peddle, but you can’t fill tanks 
with ’em. I hear they’ve got a com- 
pany for that place, —th’ Amaranth, 
they call it, — but any place ’ll do for 
derned fools. Why, look ’ee here! 
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We've got seven hundred feet to bore: 
now, jest put twelve hundred more 
atop o’ that, and guess whether they 
can even pump oil, with the Chowder 
and Fluke both sides of ’em! But it 
does for green ’uns, as well as any other 
place.” 

Joseph laughed, —a most feeble, un- 
natural, ridiculous laugh. 

“T’ll walk over, that way, to the 
Fluke,” he said. ‘I should like to see 
how such things are managed.” 

“ Then be a little on your guard with 
Kanuck, if you meet him,” the man 
good-naturedly advised. “ Don’t ask 
him too many questions.” 

It was a hot, wearisome climb to the 
timber-skeletons on the summit (more 
like gibbets than anything else), which 
denoted shafts to the initiated as well 
as the ignorant eye. There were a 
dozen or more, but all were deserted. 

Joseph wandered from one to the 
other, asking himself, as he inspected 
each, “Is this the splendid specula- 
tion?” What was there in that miser- 
able, shabby, stony region, a hundred 
acres of which would hardly pasture 
a cow, whence wealth should come? 
Verily, as stony and as barren were 
the natures of the men, who on this 
wretched basis built their cheating 
schemes ! 

A little farther on he came to a deep 
ravine, cleaving the hills in twain. 
There was another skeleton in its bed, 
but several shabby individuals were 
gathered about it,—the first sign of 
life or business he had yet discovered. 

He hastened down the steep decliv- 
ity, the warning of the Chowder fore- 
man recurring to his mind, yet it 
seemed so difficult to fix his policy in 
advance that he decided to leave every- 
thing to chance. As he approached he 
saw that the men were laborers, with 
the exception of a tall, lean individual, 
who looked like an unfortunate clergy- 
man. He had a sallow face, lighted by 
small, restless, fiery eyes, which re- 
minded Joseph, when they turned upon 
him, of those of a black snake. 
greeting was cold and constrained, and 
his manner said plainly, “ The sooner 
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you leave, the better I shall be satis- 
fied.” 

“This is a rough country for walk- 
ing,” said Joseph ; “how much farther 
is it to the Fluke wells ?” 

“Just a bit,” said one of the work- 
men. 

Joseph took a seat on a stone, with 
the air of one who needed rest. “ This 
well, I suppose,” he remarked, “ belongs 
to the Amaranth ?” 

“Who told you so?” asked the lean, 
dark man. 

“ They said, below at the Chowder, 
that the Amaranth was up here.” 

‘Did Blenkinsop send you 
way ?” the man asked again. 

“ Nobody sent me,” Joseph replied. 
“Tam a stranger, taking a look at the 
oil country. I have never before been 
in this part of the State.” 

“ May I ask your name ?” 

“ Asten,” said Joseph, unthinkingly. 

“ Asten! I think I know where that 
name belongs. Let me see.” 

The man pulled out a large dirty en- 
velope from his breast-pocket, ran over 
several papers, unfolded one, and pres- 
ently asked, — 

“Joseph Asten ?” 

“Yes.” (Joseph set his teeth, and 
silently cursed his want of forethought.) 

“Proprietor of ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock in the Amaranth! Who 
sent you here?” 

His tone, though meant to be calm, 
was fierce and menacing. Joseph rose, 
scanned the faces of the workmen, who 
listened with a malicious curiosity, and 
finally answered with a candor which 
seemed to impress, while it evidently 
disappointed the questioner : — 

“No one sent me, and no one, be- 
yond my own family, knows that I am 
here. I ama farmer, not a speculator. 
I was induced to take the stock from 
representations which have not been 
fulfilled, and which, I am now con- 
vinced, never will be fulfilled. My 
habit is, when I cannot get the truth 
from others, to ascertain it for myself. 
I presume you are Mr. Kanuck?” 

The man did not answer immedi- 
ately, but the quick, intelligent glance 
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of one of the workmen showed Joseph 
that his surmise was correct. Mr. Ka- 
nuck conversed apart with the men, ap- 
parently giving private orders, and then 
said, with a constrained civility : — 

“Tf you are bound for the Fluke, Mr. 
Asten, I will join you. I am also go- 
ing in that direction, and we can talk 
on the way.” 

They toiled up the opposite side of 
the ravine in silence. When they had 
reached the top and taken breath, Mr. 
Kanuck commenced : — 

“JT must infer that you have little 
faith in anything being realized from 
the Amaranth. Any man, ignorant of 
the technicalities of boring, might be 
discouraged by the external appearance 
of things; and I shall therefore not 
endeavor to explain to you my grounds 
of hope, unless you will agree to join 
me for a month-or two and become 
practically acquainted with the locality 
and the modes of labor.” 

“That is unnecessary,” Joseph re- 
plied. 

“You being a farmer, of course I 
could not expect it. On the other 
hand, I think I can appreciate your, — 
disappointment, if we must call it so, — 
and I should be willing, under certain 
conditions, to save you, not from posi- 
tive loss, because I do not admit the 
possibility of that, but from what, at 
present, may seem loss to you. Do I 
make my meaning clear ?” 

“Entirely,” Joseph replied, “except 
as to the conditions.” 

“We are dealing on the square, I 
take it?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Kanuck, “I need 
only intimate to you how important 
it is that I should develop our pros- 
pects. To do this, the faith of the 
principal stockholders must not be dis- 
turbed, otherwise the funds without 
which the prospects cannot be devel- 
oped may fail me at the critical mo- 
ment. Your hasty and unintelligent 
impressions, if expressed in a reckless 
manner, might do much to bring about 
such a catastrophe. I must therefore 
stipulate that you keep such impres- 
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sions to yourself. Let me speak to 
you, as man to man, and ask you if 
your expressions, not being founded 
on knowledge, would be honest? So 
far from it, you will be bound, in all 
fairness, in consideration of my releas- 
ing you and restoring you what you 
have ventured, to adopt and dissemi- 
nate the views of an expert, — namely, 
mine.” 

“Let me put it into fewer words,” 
said Joseph. “ You willbuy my stock, 
repaying me what I have disbursed, if, 
on my return, I say nothing of what 
I have seen, and express my perfect 
faith (adopting your views) in the suc- 
cess of the Amaranth?” 

“You have stated the conditions a 
little barely, perhaps, but not incorrect- 
ly. I only ask for perfect fairness, as 
between man and man.” 

“One question, first, Mr. Kanuck. 
Does Mr. Blessing know the vea/ pros- 
pects of the Amaranth?” 

“ No man more thoroughly, I assure 
you, Mr. Asten. Indeed, without Mr. 
Blessing’s enthusiastic concurrence in 
the enterprise, I doubt whether we 
could have carried the work so far to- 
wards success. His own stock, I may 
say to you, —since we understand each 
other, — was earned by his efforts. If 
you know him intimately, you know 
also that he has no visible means 
of support. But he has what is much 
more important to us,—a_ thorough 
knowledge of men and their means.” 

He rubbed his hands, and laughed 
softly. They had been-walking rapidly 
during the conversation, and now came 
suddenly upon the farthest crest of the 
hills, where the ridge fell away to the 
bottom occupied by the Fluke wells. 
Both paused at this point. 

“On the square, then!” said Mr. 
Kanuck, offering his hand. “Tell me 
where you will be to-morrow morning, 
and our business can be settled in five 
minutes. You will carry out your part 
of the bargain, as man to man, when 
you find that I carry out mine.” 

“Do you take me for an infernal 
scoundrel?” cried Joseph, boiling over 
with disgust and rage. 
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Mr. Kanuck stepped back a pace or 
two. His sallow face became livid, and 
there was murder in his eyes. He put 
his hand into his breast, and Joseph, 
facing him, involuntarily did the same. 
Not until long afterwards, when other 
experiences had taught him the signifi- 
cance of the movement, did he remem- 
ber what it then meant. 

“So! that’s your game, is it?” his 
antagonist said, hissing the words 
through his teeth. “A spy, after all! 
Or a detective, perhaps? I was a fool 
to trust a milk-and-water face: but one 
thing I tell you, — you may get away, 
but come back again if you dare!” 

Joseph said nothing, but gazed steadi- 
ly in the man’s eyes, and did not move 
from his position so long as he was 
within sight. Then, breathing deeply, 
as if relieved from the dread of an un- 
known danger, he swiftly descended 
the hill. 

That evening, as he sat in the bar- 
room of a horrible shanty (called a 
hotel), farther up the river, he noticed a 
pair of eyes fixed intently upon him: 
they belonged to one of the workmen 
in the Amaranth ravine. The man 
made an almost imperceptible signal, 
and left the room. Joseph followed 
him. 

“Hush!” whispered the former. 
“ Don’t come back to the hill; and get 
away from here to-morrow morning, if 
you can!” with these words he darted 
off and disappeared in the darkness. 

The counsel was unnecessary. Jo- 
seph, with all his inexperience of the 
world, saw plainly that his only alter- 
natives were loss — or connivance. 
Nothing was to be gained by following 
the vile business any further. He took 
the earliest possible train, and by the 
afternoon of the following day found 
himself again in the city. 

He was conscious of no desire to 
meet Mr. Blessing, yet the pressure of 
his recent experience seemed to drive 
him irresistibly in that direction. When 
he rang the bell, it was with the hope 
that he should find nobody at home. 
Mr. Blessing, however, answered the 
summons, and after the first expres- 
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sion of surprise ushered him into the 
parlor. 

“T am quite alone,” he said; “ Mrs. 
Blessing is passing the evening with 
her sister, Mrs. Woollish, and Clemen- 
tina is still at Long Branch. I believe 
itis as good as settled that we are to 
lose her; at least, she has written to 
inquire the extent of my available 
funds, which, in her case is tantamount 
to — very much more.” 

Joseph determined to avoid all di- 
gressions, and insist on the Amaranth 
speculation, once for all, being clearly 
discussed. He saw that his father- 
in-law became more uneasy and ex- 
cited as he advanced in the story of 
his journey, and, when it was con- 
cluded, did not seem immediately pre- 
pared to reply. His suspicions, al- 
ready aroused by Mr. Kanuck’s expres- 
sions, were confirmed, and a hard, re- 
lentless feeling of hostility took posses- 
sion of his heart. 

“T—TI really must look into this,” 
Mr. Blessing stammered, at last. “It 
seems incredible: pardon me, but I 
would doubt the statements, did they 
come from other lips than yours. It is 
as if I had nursed a dove in my bosom, 
and unexpectedly found it to bea—a 
basilisk ! ” 

“Tt can be no serious loss to you,” 
said Joseph, “since you received your 
stock in return for services.” 

“That is true: I was not thinking 
of myself. The real sting of the cock- 
atrice is, that I have innocently misled 
you.” 

“Yet I understood you to say that 
you had ventured your all?” 

“My All of hope—my All of ex- 
pectation!” Mr. Blessing cried. “I 
dreamed I had overtaken the rainbow 
at last; but this — this is senna — 
quassia —aloes! My nature is so con- 
fiding that I accept the possibilities of 
the future as present realities, and 
build upon them as if they were Quincy 
granite. And yet, with all my expe- 
rience, my acknowledged sagacity, my 
acquaintance with the hidden laby- 
rinths of finance, it seems impossible 
that I can be so deceived! There 
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must be some hideous misunderstand- 
ing: I have calculated all the elements, 
prognosticated all the planetary as- 
pects, so to speak, and have not found 
a whisper of failure !” 

* You omitted one very important 
element,” Joseph said. 

“What is that? I might have em- 
ployed a detective, it is true —” 

“No!” Joseph replied. “ Hones- 
ty ! ” 
Mr. Blessing fell back in his chair, 
weeping bitterly. 

“IT deserve this!” he exclaimed. 
“T will not resent it. I forgive you in 
advance of the time when you shall rec- 
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ognize my sincere, my heartfelt wish to 
serve you! Go,go: let me not recrim- 
inate! I meant to be, and still mean 
to be, your friend: but spare my too 
confiding child!” 

Without a word of good by, Joseph 
took his hat and hastened from the 
house. At every step the abyss of 
dishonesty seemed to open deeper be- 
fore his feet. Spare the too confiding 
child! Father and daughter were 
alike: both mean, both treacherous, 
both unpardonably false to him. 

With such feelings he left the city, 
next morning, and made his way home- 
wards. 

Bayard Taylor. 
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HE city of Bangkok is commonly 

supposed to have inherited the 
name of the ancient capital, Ayudia ; 
but in the royal archives, to which I have 
had free access, it is given as Krung 
Thepha Maha-Nakhon Si-ayut-thia Ma- 
ha-dilok-Racha-thani, — “* The City of 
the Royal, Invincible, and Beautiful 
Archangel.” It is ramparted with walls 
within and without, which divide it 
into an inner and an outer city, the 
inner wall being thirty feet high, and 
flanked with circular forts mounted 
with cannon, making a_ respectable 
show of defence. Centre of all, the 
heart of the citadel, is the grand palace, 
encompassed by a third wall, which 
encloses only the royal edifice, the 
harems, the temple of Watt Phra 
Kéou, and the Maha Phrasat. 

The Maha Phrasat is an immense 
structure of quadrangular facades, sur- 
mounted by a tall spire of very chaste 
and harmonious design. It is conse- 
crated; and here dead sovereigns of 
Siam lie in state, waiting twelve months 
for their cremation; here also their 
ashes are deposited in urns of gold, 


after that fiery consummation. In the 
Maha Phrasat the supreme king is 
crowned and all court ceremonies per- 
formed. On certain high holidays and 
occasions of state, the high-priest ad- 
ministers here a sort of mass, at which 
the whole court attend, even the chief 
ladies of the harem, who, behind heavy 
curtains of silk and gold that hang from 
the ceiling to the floor, whisper and 
giggle and peep and chew betel, and 
have the wonted little raptures of their 
sex over furtive, piquant glimpses of 
the world; for despite the strict con- 
finement and jealous surveillance to 
which they are subject, the outer life, 
with all its bustle, passion, and ro- 
mance, will now and then steal, like a 
vagrant, curious ray of light, into the 
heart’s darkness of these tabooed wo- 
men, thrilling their childish minds with 
eager wonderment and formless long- 
ings. 

Within these walls lurked lately fugi- 
tives of every class, profligates from all 
quarters of the city, to whom discovery 
was death ; but here their “ sanctuary” 
was impenetrable. Here were women 
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disguised as men, and men in the at- 
tire of women, hiding vice of every 
vileness and crime of every enormity, — 
at once the most disgusting, the most 
appalling, and the most unnatural, 
that the heart of man has conceived. 
It was death in life, a charnel-house of 
quick corruption ; a place of gloom and 
solitude indeed, wherefrom happiness, 
hope, courage, liberty, truth, were for- 
ever excluded and only mother’s love 
was left. 

The king * was the disk of light and 
life round which these strange flies 
swarmed. Most of the women who com- 
posed his harem were of gentle blood, — 
the fairest of the daughters of Siamese 
nobles, and of princes of the adjacent 
tributary states ; the late queen consort 
was his own half-sister. Beside many 
choice Chinese and Indian girls, pur- 
chased annually for the royal harem by 
agents stationed at Peking, Foo-chou, 
and different points in Bengal, enor- 
mous sums were offered, year after 
year, through “solicitors ” at Bangkok 
and Singapore, for an Englishwoman 
of beauty and good parentage, to crown 
the collection; but when I took my 
leave of Bangkok, in 1868, the coveted 
specimen had not yet appeared in the 
market. The cunning commissionnatres 
contrived to keep their places and make 
a living by sending his Majesty, now 
and then, a piquant photograph of some 
British Nourmahal of the period, freshly 
caught, and duly shipped, in good order 
for the harem; but the goods never 
arrived. 

Had the king’s tastes been Gallic, 
his requisition might have been filled, 
I remember a score of genuine offers 
from French demoiselles, who enclosed 
their cartes in billets more surprising 
and enterprising than any other ‘ pro- 
posals”” it was my office to translate. 
But his whimsical Majesty entertained 
a lively horror of French intrigue, 
whether of priests, consuls, or Ziannes 5 
and stood in vigilant fear of being be- 


* All that is here written applies to Maha Mong- 
kut, the supreme king, who died October, 1868; 
not to his successor (and my pupil), the present 
king. 
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guiled, through one of these adventur- 
ous sirens, into fathering the innova- 
tion of a Franco-Siamese heir to the 
throne of the celestial Phra-batts. 

The king, as well as most of the 
principal members of his household, 
rose at five in the morning, and imme- 
diately partook of a slight repast, served 
by the ladies who had been in waiting 
through the night; after which, at- 
tended by them and his sisters and 
elder children, he descended and took 
his station on a long strip of matting, 
laid from one of the gates through all 
the avenues to another. On his Maj- 
esty’s left were ranged, first, his chil- 
dren in the order of rank; then the 
princesses, his sisters ; and lastly, his 
concubines, his maids of honor, and 
their slaves. Before each was placed 
a large silver tray containing offerings 
of boiled rice, fruit, cakes, and the seri 
leaf; some even had cigars. 

A little after five, the Patoon Dhar- 
mina (“Gate of Merit,” called by the 
populace “ Patoo Boon”) was thrown 
open and the Amazons of the guard 
drawn up on either side. Then the 
priests entered, always by that gate, — 
one hundred and ninety-nine of them, 
escorted on the right and left by men 
armed with swords and clubs, —and as 
they entered they chanted: “ Take thy 
meat, but think it dust! Eat but to 
live, and but to know thyself, and what 
thou art below! And say withal unto 
thy heart, ‘tis earth I eat, that to the 
earth I may new life impart.” 

Then the chief priest, who led the 
procession, advanced with downcast 
eyes and lowly mien, and very simply 
presented his bowl (slung from his 
neck by a cord, and until that moment 
quite hidden under the folds of his yel- . 
low robe) to the members of the royal / 
household, who oféred their fruit or 
cakes, or their spoons full of rice or 
Sweetmeats. In like manner did all 
his brethren. If, by any chance, one 
before whom a tray was placed was not 
ready and waiting with an offering, no 
priest stopped, but all continued to ad- 
vance slowly, taking only what was 
freely offered, without thanks or even 
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a look of acknowledgment, until the 
end of the royal train was reached, 
when the procession retired, chanting 
as before, by the gate called Duin, or 
in the Court language Prithri, “ Gate of 
Earth.” 

After this, the king and all his com- 
pany repaired to his private temple, 
Watt Sasmiras Manda -thung,* so 
called because it was dedicated by his 
Majesty to the memory of his mother. 
This is an edifice of unique and charm- 
ing beauty, decorated throughout by 
artists from Japan, who have repre- 
sented on the walls, in designs as di- 
verse and ingenious as they are cost- 
ly, the numerous metempsychoses of 
Buddha. 

Here his Majesty ascended alone the 
steps of the altar, rang a bell to an- 
nounce the hour of devotion, lighted 
the consecrated tapers, and offered the 
white lotus and the roses. Then he 
spent an hour in prayer, and in reading 
texts from the Phrajana Paramita and 
the Phra-ti-Mok-sha. 

This service over, he retired for an- 
other nap, attended by a fresh detail of 
women, — those who had waited the 
night before being dismissed, not to be 
recalled for a month, or at least a fort- 
night, save as a peculiar mark of pref- 
erence or favor to some one who had 
had the good fortune to please or amuse 
him ; but most of that party voluntarily 
waited upon him every afternoon. 

At tao o'clock he rose again, and 
with the aid of his women bathed and 
anointed his person. Then he de 
scended to a breakfast-chamber, where 
he was served with the most substan 
tial meal of the day Here he chatted 
with his favorites among the wives and 
concubines, and caressed his children, 
taking them in his arms, embracing 
them, plying them with puzzling or 
funny questions, and making droll 
faces at the babies: the more agreea- 
ble the mother, the dearer the child. 
The love of children was the constant 
and hearty virtue of this forlorn despot. 
They appealed to him by their beanty 
and their trustfulness, they refreshed 


* “Temple in Memory of Mother.” 
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him with the bold innocence of their 
ways, so frolicsome, graceful, and 
quaint. 

From this delusive scene of domes- 
tic condescension and kindliness he 
passed to his hall of audience to con- 
sider official matters. Twice a week 
at sunset he appeared at one of the 
gates of the palace, to hear the com- 
plaints and petitions of the poorest of 
his subjects, who at no other time or 
place could reach his ear. It was 
most pitiful to see the helpless, awe- 
stricken wretches, prostrate and abject 
as toads, many too terrified to present 
the precious petition after all. 

At nine he retired to his private 
apartments, whence issued immediate- 
ly peculiar domestic bulletins, in which 
were named the women whose pres- 
ence he particularly desired, in addi- 
tion to those whose turn it was to 
“wait” that night. 

And twice a week he held a secret 
council or court, at midnight. Of the 
proceedings of those dark and terrify- 
ing sittings I can, of course, give no 
exact account. I permit myself to 
speak only of those things which were 
but too plain to one who lived for six 
years in or near the palace. 

In Siam the king — Maha Mongkut 
especially — is not merely enthroned, he 
is enshrined. To the nobility he is 
omnipotence, and to the rabble mys- - 
tery. Since the occupation of the 
country by the Jesuits, many foreign- 
ers have fancied that the government 
is becoming more and more silent, in- 
sidious, secretive; and that this mid- 
night council is but the expression of 
a “policy of stifling.” It is an inquisi- 
tion, — not overt, audacious, like that of 
Rome, but nocturnal, invisible, subtle, 
ubiquitous, like that of Spain ; proceed- 
ing without witnesses or warning ; kid- 
napping a subject, not arresting him, 
and then incarcerating, chaining, tor- 
turing him, to extort confession or 
denunciation. If any Siamese citizen 
utter one word against the “ San 
Luang,” the royal judges, and escape, 
forthwith his house is sacked and his 
wife and children kidnapped. Should 
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he be captured, he is brought to secret 
trial, to which no one is admitted who is 
not in the patronage and confidence of 
the royal judges. In themselves the 
laws are tolerable, but in their opera- 
tion they are frustrated or circumvented 
by arbitrary and capricious power in 
the king, or craft or cruelty in the coun- 
cil. No one not initiated in the mys- 
tic séances of the San Luang can de- 
pend upon Siamese law for justice. 
No man will consent to appear there 
even as a true witness, save for large 
reward. The citizen who would enjoy, 
safe from legal plunder, -his private in- 
come, must be careful to find a patron 
and protector in the king, the prime 
minister, or some other formidable 
friend at court. Spies in the employ 
of the San Luang penetrate into every 
family of wealth and influence. Every 
citizen suspects and fears always his 
neighbor, sometimes his wife. On 
more than one occasion when, vexed 
by some act of the king’s, more than 
usually wanton and unjust, I instinc- 
tively gave expression to my feelings 
by word or look in the presence of cer- 
tain officers and courtiers, I observed 
that they rapped, or tapped, in a pecu- 
liar and stealthy manner. This I af 
terward discovered was one of the 
secret signs of the San Luang; and 
the warning signal was addressed to 
me, because they imagined that I also 
was a member of the council. 

£n passant: a word as to the ordi- 
nary and familiar costumes of the pal- 
ace. Men and women alike wear a 
sort of kilt, like the pu’sho of the Bir- 
mans, with a short upper tunic, over 
which the women draw a broad silk 
scarf, which is closely bound round the 
chest and descends in long, waving 
folds almost to the feet. Neither sex 
wear any covering on the head. The 
uniform of the Amazons of the harem 
is green and gold, and that of the sol- 
diers scarlet and purple. 

There are usually four meals : break- 
fast about sunrise; a sort of tiffin at 
noon ; a more substantial repast in the 
afternoon ; and supper after the busi- 
ness of the day is over. Wine and tea 
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are drunk freely, and perfumed liquors 
are used by the wealthy. An indispen- 
sable preparation for polite repast is by 
bathing and anointing the body. When 
guests are invited, the sexes are never 
brought together; for Siamese women 
of rank very rarely appear in strange 
company ; they are confined to remote 
and unapproachable halls and cham- 
bers, where nothing human, being male, 
may ever enter. The convivial enter- 
tainments of the Court are usually given 
on occasions of public devotion, and 
form a part of these. 


The fact is remarkable, that though 
education in its higher degrees is 
popularly neglected in Siam, there is 
scarcely a man or woman in the 
empire who cannot read and write. 
Though a vain people, they are nei- 
ther bigoted nor shallow ; and I think 
the day is not far off when the en- 
lightening influences applied to them, 
and accepted through their willingness, 
not only to receive instruction from 
Europeans, but even to adopt in a 
measure their customs and their habits 
of thought, will raise them to the rank 
of a superior nation, 

The language of this people advan- 
ces but slowly in the direction of gram- 
matical perfection. Like many other 
Oriental tongues, it was at first purely 
monosyllabic ; but as the Pali or San- 
skrit has been liberally engrafted on it, 
polysyllabic words have been formed. 
Its pronouns and particles are peculiar, 
its idioms few and simple, its meta- 
phors very obvious. It is copious to 
redundancy in terms expressive of 
royalty, rank, dignity: in fact, a dis- 
tinct phraseology is required in address- 
ing personages of exalted station. Rep- 
etitions of word and phrase are affected 
rather than shunned ; sententious brev- 
ity and simplicity of expression be- 
long to the pure spirit of the language, 
and when employed impart to it much 
dignity and beauty. But there is no 
standard of orthography, nor any gram- 
mar, and but few rules of universal ap- 
plication. Every Siamese writer spells 
to please himself, and the purism of 
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one is the slang or gibberish of an- 
other. 

The Siamese write from left to right, 
the words running together in a line 
unbroken by spaces, points, or capi- 
tals; so that, as in ancient Sanskrit, 
an entire paragraph appears as one 
protracted word, 

“That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 

along.” 

When not written with a reed on dark 
native paper, the characters are en- 
graved with a stile (of brass or iron, 
one end sharp for writing, the other 
flat for erasing) on palm-leaves pre- 
pared for the purpose. 

In all parts of the empire the boys 
are taught by priests to read, write, and 
cipher. Every monastery is provided 
with a library, more or less standard. 
The more elegant books are composed 
of tablets of ivory, or of palmyra leaves 
delicately prepared ; the characters en- 
graved on these are gilt, the margins 
and edges adorned with heavy gilding, 
or with flowers in bright colors. 

The literature of the Siamese deals 
principally with religious topics. The 
‘“ Kammarakya,” or Buddhist Ritual, — 
a work for the priesthood only, and 
therefore, like others of the Vinnaya, 
little known,—contains the vital ele- 
ments of the Buddhist Moral Code, 
and, fer se, is perfect; on this point 
all writers, whether partial or captious, 
are of one mind. Spence Hardy, a 
Wesleyan missionary, speaking of that 
part of the work entitled “* Dhamma- 
Padam,” * which is freely taught in the 
schools attached to the monasteries, 
admits that a compilation might be 
made from its precepts, “which in the 
purity of its ethics could hardly be 
equalled from any other heathen au- 
thor.” 

M. Laboulaye, one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the French 
Academy, remarks, in the Débacs of 
April 4, 1853, on a work known by the 
title of ‘* Dharmna Maitree,” or “ Law 
of Charity” : — 

“Tt is difficult to comprehend how 
men, not aided by revelation, could 


* Properly Diarmna, — “‘ Footsteps of the Law.” 
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have soared so high and approached 
so near the truth. Besides the five 
great commandments, — not to kill, not 
to steal, not to commit adultery, not to 
lie, not to get drunk, —every shade 
of vice, hypocrisy, anger, pride, suspi- 
cion, greed, gossip, cruelty to animals, 
is guarded against by special precepts. 
Among the virtues commended we find, 
not only reverence for parents, care for 
children, submission to authority, grati- 
tude, moderation in time of prosperity, 
resignation and fortitude in time of 
trial, equanimity at all times, but vir- 
tues unknown to any heathen system 
of morality, such as the duty of for- 
giving insults and of rewarding evil 
with good,” 

All virtues, we are told, spring from 
maitri, and this maztr? can only be 
rendered by charity and love. 

“T do not hesitate,” says Burnouf, in 
his Lotus de la Bonne Loi, “to trans- 
late by ‘charity’ the word saztri, which 
does not express friendship, or the 
feeling of particular affection which a 
man has for one or more of his fellow- 
creatures, but that universal feeling 
which inspires us with good-will to- 
ward all men and a constant willing- 
ness to help them.” 

I may here add the testimony of 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. “I do not 
hesitate to add,” he writes, “ that, save 
Christ alone, there is not among the 
founders of religion a figure more pure, 
more touching, than that of Buddha. 
His life is without blemish; his con- 
stant heroism equals his conviction; 
and if the theory he extols is false, the 
personal examples he affords are irre- 
proachable. He is the accomplished 
model of all the virtues he preaches ; 
his abnegation, his charity, his unalter- 
able sweetness, never belie themselves. 
At the age of twenty-nine he retires 
from the court of the king, his father, 
to become a devotee and a beggar. 
He silently prepares his. doctrine by six 
years of seclusion and meditation. He 
propagates it, by the unaided power of 
speech and persuasion, for more than 
half a century; and when he dies in 
the arms of his disciples, it is with the 
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serenity of a sage who has practised 
goodness all his life, and knows that 
he has found Truth.” 

Another work, as sacred and more 
mystic, is the “ Parajika,” read in the 
temples with closed doors by the chief 
priests exclusively, and only to such 
devotees as have entered the monastic 
schools for life. 

Then there are the “ P’ra-jana-Para- 
mita,” the “Accomplishment of Rea- 
son,” or “Transcendental Wisdom,” 
and other works in abstruse philosophy. 
The “ Lalita Vistara”’ contains the life 
of Buddha, and is esteemed the high- 
est authority as to the more remarkable 
events in the career of the great reform- 
er. The “ Saddharma-pundikara” (or 
pundartki in Ceylon), “The White 
Lotus of the True Religion,” presents 
the incidents of Buddha’s life in the 
form of legend and fable. 

The ‘“Ganda-Veyuha,” but little 
known, consists of remarkable and 
very beautiful forms of prayer and 
thanksgiving, with psalms of praise ad- 
dressed to the Perfection of the Infinite 
and to the Invisible, by Sakya Muni, 
the Buddha. The “ Nirwana” treats 
of the end of material existence, and 
is universally read and highly esteemed 
by Buddhists, as a treatise of rare merit. 

But the most important parts of the 
theological study of the Siamese priest- 
hood are found in a work revered under 

‘the titles of “Tautras” and “ Kala- 
Chakara,” that is, “Circles of Time, 
Matter, Space”; probably a transla- 
tion of the Sanskrit symbolic word, 
Om, “Circle.” There are twenty-two 
volumes, treating exclusively of mystics 
and mystical worship. 

The libraries of the monasteries are 
rich in works on the theory and practice 
of medicine ; but very poor in histori- 
cal books, the few preserved dealing 
mainly with the lives and actions of 
Siamese rulers, oddly associated with 
the genii and heroes of the Hindoo 
mythology. Like the early historians 
of Greece and Rome, the writers are 
careful to furnish a particular account 
of all signs, omens, and predictions 
relating to the several events recorded. 
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They possess also a few translated 
works in Chinese history. 

The late king was an authority on 
all questions of religion, law, and cus- 
tom, and was familiar with the writings 
of Pythagoras and Aristotle. 

The Siamese have an extravagant 
fondness for the drama, and for poetry 
of every kind. In all, the lyric form 
predominates, and their compositions 
are commonly adapted for instrumen- 
tal accompaniment. Their dramatic 
entertainments are mainly musical, 
combining rudely the opera with the 
ballet, — monotonous singing and list- 
less, mechanical dancing. Dialogues 
are occasionally introduced, the favor- 
ite subjects being passages from the 
Hindoo Avatars, the epic “ Ramayana,” 
and the “ Mahabharata,” or from leg- 
ends, peculiar to Siam, of gods, heroes, 
and demons. Throughout their litera- 
ture, mythology is the all-pervading 
element; history, science, arts, cus- 
toms, conversation, opinion, doctrine, 
are alike colored and flavored with it. 

With so brief and meagre a sketch 
of the literature of Siam, I would fain 
prepare the reader to appreciate the 
peculiarities of an English classical 
school in the Royal Palace at Bang- 
kok. In Siam, all schools, literary 
societies, monasteries, even factories, 
all intellectual and progressive enter- 
prises of whatever nature and intention, 
are opened and begun on Thursday, 
“One P’ra Hatt” ; because that day is 
sacred to the goddess of Mind or Wis- 
dom, probably the Hindoo Saraswati. 
On the Thursday appointed for the 
opening of my classes in the palace, 
one of the king’s barges conveyed us 
across the Méinam. At the landing I 
was met by slave-girls, who conducted 
me to the palace through the gate 
called Patoo Sap, “ Gate of Knowledge.” 
Here I was received by some Amazons, 
who in turn gave notice to other slave- 
girls waiting to escort us to a pavilion, or 
more correctly temple, dedicated to the 
wives and daughters of Siam.* The 
profound solitude of this refuge, em- 


* Watt Khoon Choom Manda Thai, — “Temple 
of the Mothers of the Free.” 
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bowered in its twilight grove of orange 
and palm trees, was strangely tranquilliz- 
ing. The religion of the place seemed 
to overcome us, as we waited among 
the tall, gilded pillars of the temple. 
On one side was an altar, enriched with 
some of the most curious and precious 
offerings of art to be found in the East. 
There was a gilded rostrum also, from 
which the priests daily officiated ; and 
near by, on the summit of a curiously 
carved trunk of an old Bho-tree,* the 
goddess of Mind presided. 

The floor of this beautiful temple 
was a somewhat gaudy mosaic, of varie- 
gated marble and precious stones ; but 
the gilded pillars, the friezes that sur- 
mounted them, and the vaulted roof of 
gilded arabesque, seemed to tone down 
the whole to their own chaste harmony 
of design. 

In the centre of the temple stood a 
long table, finely carved, and some gilt 
chairs. The king and most of the no- 
bler ladies of the court were present, 
with a few of the chief priests, among 
whom I recognized for the first time 
his Lordship Chow Khoon Sah. 

His Majesty received me and my 
little boy most kindly. After an inter- 
val of silence he clapped his hands 
lightly, and instantly the lower hall was 
filled with female slaves. A word or 
two, dropped from his lips, bowed every 
head, and dispersed the attendants. 
But they presently returned laden, some 
with boxes containing books, slates, 
pens, pencils, and ink; others with 
lighted tapers, and vases filled with the 
white lotus, which they set down before 
the gilded chairs. 

At a signal from the king, the priests 
chanted a hymn from the “ P’ra-jana 
Paramita ”; ¢ and then a burst of music 
announced the entrance of the prin- 
ces and princesses, my future pupils. 
They advanced in the order of their 
ages. The Princess Ying You Wah- 
lacks (‘“ First-born among Women”) 
having precedence, approached and 


* The sacred tree under which Guadama dis- 
coursed with his disciples. 
+ “Accomplishment of Reason,” or “* Transcen- 
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prostrated herself before her royal fa- 
ther, the others following her example. 
I admired the beauty of her skin, the 
delicacy of her form, and the subdued 
lustre of her dreamy eyes. The king 
took her gently by the hand, and pre- 
sented me to her, saying simply, “The 
English teacher.” Her greeting was 
quiet and self-possessed. Taking both 
my hands, she bowed, and touched 
them with her forehead; then, at a 
word from the king, retired to her place 
on the right. One by one, in like 
manner, all the royal children were pre- 
sented and saluted me ; and the music 
ceased. 

His Majesty then spoke briefly, to 
this effect: “ Dear children, as this is 
to be an English school, you will have to 
learn and observe the English modes 
of salutation, address, conversation, and 
etiquette ; and each and every one of you 
shall be at liberty to sit in my presence, 
unless it be your own pleasure not to 
do so.” The children all bowed, and 
touched their foreheads with their 
folded hands, in acquiescence. 

Then his Majesty departed with the 
priests ; and the moment he was fairly 
out of sight the ladies of the court be- 
gan, with much noise and confusion, 
to ask questions, turn over the leaves 
of books, and chatter and giggle to- 
gether. Of course no teaching was 
possible in such a din; my young 
princes and princesses disappeared in 
the arms of their nursesand slaves ; and 
I retired to my apartments in the Prime 
Minister’s palace. But the serious 
business of my school began on the 
following Thursday. 

On that day a crowd of half-naked 
children followed me and my Louis to 
the palace gates, where our guide gave 
us in charge to a consequential female 
slave, at whose request the ponderous 
portal was opened barely wide enough 
to admit one person at a time. On 
entering we were jealously scrutinized 
by the Amazonian guard, and a “ high 
private” questioned the propriety of 
admitting my boy; whereat a general 
tittering, and we passed on. We ad- 
vanced through the noiseless oval door, 
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and entered the dim, cool pavilion, in 
the centre of which the tables were ar- 
ranged for school. Away flew several 
venerable dames who had awaited our 
arrival, and in about an hour returned, 
bringing with them twenty-one scions 
of Siamese royalty, to be initiated in 
the mysteries of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, after the European, and es- 
pecially the English manner. 

It was not long before my scholars 
were ranged in chairs around the long 
table, with Webster’s far-famed spell- 
ing-books before them, repeating audi- 
bly after me the letters of the alphabet. 
While I stood at one end of the table, 
my little Louis at the other, mounted 
ona chair, the better to command his 
division, mimicked me with a fidelity 
of tone and manner very quaint and 
charming. Patiently his small finger 
pointed out to his class the characters 
so strange to them, and not yet perfect- 
ly familiar to himself. 

About noon, a number of young wo- 
men were brought to me, to be taught 
like the rest. I received them sympa- 
thetically, at the same time making a 
memorandum of their names in a book 
of my own. This created a general 
and lively alarm, which it was not in 
my power immediately to allay, my 
knowledge of their language being con- 
fined to a few simple sentences ; but 
when at last their courage and confi- 
dence were restored, they began to take 
observations and an inventory of me 
that were by no means agreeable. They 
fingered my hair and dress, my collar, 
belt, and rings. One donned my hat 
and cloak, and made a promenade of 
the pavilion; another pounced upon 
my gloves and veil, and disguised her- 
self-in them, to the great delight of the 
little ones, who laughed boisterously. 
A grim duenna, who had heard the 
noise, bustled wrathfully into the pa- 
vilion. Instantly hat, cloak, veil, gloves, 
were flung right and left, and the young 
women dropped on the floor, repeating 
shrilly, like truant urchins caught in 
the act, their “ba, be, bi, bo.” 

One who seemed the infant phe- 
nomenon of the Royal harem, so juve- 
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nile and artless were her looks and 
ways, despising a performance so ru- 
dimentary as the a, b, c, demanded to 
be steered at once into the mid-ocean of 
the book; but when I left her without 
pilot in an archipelago of hard words, 
she soon showed signals of distress. 

At the farther end of the table, bend- 
ing over a little prince, her eyes riveted 
on the letters my boy was naming to 
her, stood a pale young woman, whose 
aspect was dejected and forlorn, She 
had entered unannounced and unno- 
ticed, as one who had no interest in 
common with the others ; and now she 
stood apart and alone, intent only on 
mastering the alphabet, with the help 
of her small teacher. When we were 
about to dismiss the school, she re- 
peated her lesson to my wise lad, who 
listened with imposing gravity, pro- 
nounced her a “very good child,” and 
said she might go now. But when she 
perceived that I observed her curious- 
ly, she crouched almost under the ta- 
ble, as though owning she had no right 
to be there, and was worthy to pick 
only the crumbs of knowledge that 
might fall from it. She was neither 
very young nor pretty, save that her 
dark eyes were profound and expres- 
sive, and now the more interesting by 
their touching sadness. Esteeming it 
the part of prudence as well as of 
kindness to appear unconscious of her 
presence, and so encourage her to 
come again, I left the palace without 
accosting her, before his Majesty had 
awakened from his forenoon nap. This 
crushed creature had fallen under the 
displeasure of the king, and the after 
chapters of her story, which shall be 
related in their proper connection, were 
romantic and mournful. 

Among my pupils was a little girl 
about eight or nine years old, of deli- 
cate frame, and with the low voice and 
subdued manner of one who had already 
had experience of sorrow. She was 
not among those presented to me at the 
opening of the school. Waine Ratam 
Kania was her name (“Sweet promise 
of my hopes”), and very engaging and 
persuasive was she in her patient, 
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timid loveliness. Her mother, the La- 
dy Khoon Chom Kioa, who had once 
found favor with the king, had, at the 
time of my coming to the palace, fallen 
into disgrace by reason of her gam- 
bling, in which she had squandered all 
the patrimony of the little princess. 
This fact, instead of inspiring the royal 
father with pity for his child, seemed 
to attract to her all that was most cruel 
in his insane temper. The offence of 
the mother had made the daughter of- 
fensive in his sight; and it was not 
until long after the term of imprison- 
ment of the degraded favorite had ex- 
pired that Waine ventured to appear 
at a royal /evée. The moment the 
king caught sight of the little form, so 
piteously prostrated there, he drove her 
rudely from his presence, taunting her 
with the delinquencies of her mother, 
with a coarseness that would have 
been cruel enough if she had been 
responsible for them and a gainer by 
them; but against one of her tender 
years, innocent toward both, and in- 
jured by both, it was inconceivably 
atrocious, 

In her first appearance at school she 
was so timid and wistful that I felt 
constrained to notice and encourage 
her more than those whom I had al- 
ready with me. But I found this no 
easy part to play ; for very soon one of 
the court ladies, in the confidence of 
the king, took me quietly aside and 
warned me to be less demonstrative 
in favor of the little princess, saying, 
“Surely you would not bring trouble 
upon that wounded lamb.” 

It was a sore trial to me to witness 
the oppression of one so unoffending 
and so helpless. Yet our Waine was 
neither thin nor pale. There was a 
freshness in her childish beauty, and a 
bloom in the transparent olive ot her 
cheek, that were at times bewitching. 
She loved her father, and in her visions 
of baby faith beheld him almost as a 
god. It was true joy to her to fold her 
hands and bow before the chamber 
where he slept. With that steadfast 
hopefulness of childhood, which can 
be deceived without being discouraged, 
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she would say, “ How glad Ae will be 
when I can read!” and yet she had 
known nothing but despair. 

Her memory was extraordinary; she 
delighted in all that was remarkable, 
and with careful wisdom gathered up 
facts and precepts and saved them for 
future use. She seemed to have built 
around her an invisible temple of her 
own design, and to have illuminated it 
with the rushlight of her childish love. 
Among the books she read to me, ren- 
dering it from English into Siamese, 
was one called “Spring - time.” On 
translating the line, “Whom He loveth 
He chasteneth,” she looked up in my 
face, and asked anxiously: “Does thy 
God do that? Ah! lady, are a// the 
gods angry and cruel? Has he no 
pity, even for those who love him? 
He must be like my father; e loves 
us, so he has to be vye (cruel) that we 
may fear evil and avoid it.” 

Meanwhile little Waine learned to 
spell, read, translate, almost intuitively ; 
for there were novelty and hope to 
help the Buddhist child, and love to 
help the English woman. The sad 
look left her face, her life had found an 
interest; and very often, on fé/e days, 
she was my only pupil; when suddenly 
an ominous cloud obscured the sky of 
her transient gladness. 

Waine was poor; and her gifts to 
me were of the riches of poverty, — 
fruits and flowers. But she owned 
some female slaves; and one among 
them, a woman of twenty-five perhaps 
(who had already made a place for her- 
self in my regard), seemed devotediy 
attached to her youthful mistress, and 
not only attended her to the school day 
after day, but shared her scholarly en- 
thusiasm, — even studied with her, sit- 
ting at her feet by the table. Steadily 
the slave kept pace with the princess. 
All that Waine learned at school in 
the day was lovingly taught to Mai 
Noie in the nursery at night: and it 
was not long before I found to my 
astonishment that the slave read and 
translated as correctly as her mis- 
tress. 

Very delightful were the demonstra- 
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tions of attachment interchanged be- 
tween these two. Mai Noie bore the 
child in her arms to and from the 
school, fed her, humored her every 
whim, fanned her naps, bathed and 
perfumed her every night, and then 
rocked her to sleep on her careful bos- 
om, as tenderly as she would have 
done for her own baby. And then it 
was charming to watch the child’s face 
kindle with love and comfort as the 
sound of her friend’s step approached. 

Suddenly a change: the little prin- 
cess came to school as usual, but a 
strange woman attended her; and I 
saw no more of Mai Noie there. The 
child grew so listless and wretched 
that I was forced to ask the cause of 
her darling’s absence ; she burst into 
a passion of tears, but replied not a 
word. Then I inquired of the stran- 
ger, and she answered in two syllables : 
“My ru” (I know not). 

Shortly afterward, as I entered the 
school-room one day, I perceived that 
something unusual was happening. I 
turned toward the princes’ door, and 
stood still, fairly holding my breath. 
There was the king, furious, striding 
up and down. All the female judges 
of the palace were present, and a crowd 
of mothers and royal children. On all 
the steps around innumerable slave- 
women, old and young, crouched and 
hid their faces. 

But the object most conspicuous was 
little Waine’s mother, manacled, and 
prostrate on the polished marble pave- 
ment. There, too, was my poor little 
princess, her hands clasped helplessly, 
her eyes tearless but downcast, palpi- 
tating, trembling, shivering. Sorrow 
and horror had transformed the child. 

As well as I could understand, where 
no one dared explain, the wretched wo- 
man had been gambling again, and had 
even staked and lost her daughter’s 
slaves. At last I understood Waine’s 
silence when I asked her where Mai 
Noie was. By some means — spies 
probably — the whole matter had come 
to the king’s ears, and his rage was 
wild, not because he loved the child, 
but that he hated the mother. 
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Promptly the order was given to lash 
the woman; and two Amazons ad- 
vanced to execute it. The first stripe 
was delivered with savage skill; but 
before the thong could descend again 
the child sprang forward and flung her- 
self across the bare and quivering back 
of her mother. 

“Tu cham Tha Moom!* Poothé 
tu cham Tha Moom!” “Strike me, 
my father! Pray strike me, O my fa- 
ther!” 

The pause of fear that followed was 
only broken by my boy, who, with a 
convulsive cry, buried his face desper- 
ately in the folds of my skirt. 

There indeed was a case for prayer, 
any prayer! the prostrate woman, the 
hesitating lash, the tearless anguish of 
the Siamese child, the heart-rending 
cry of the English child, all those 
mothers with grovelling brows, but 
hearts uplifted among the stars, on the 
wings of the angel of prayer. Who 
could behold so many women crouch- 
ing, shuddering, stupefied, dismayed, 
in silence and darkness, animated, en- 
lightened, only by the deep whispering 
heart of maternity, and not be moved 
with mournful yearning ? 

The child’s prayer was vain. As 
demons tremble in the presence of a 
god, so the king comprehended that he 
had now to deal with a power of weak- 
ness, pity, beauty, courage, and elo- 
quence. “Strike se, O my father!” 
His quick, clear sagacity measured in- 
stantly all the danger in that challenge; 
and though his voice was thick and 
agitated (for, monster as he was at that 
moment, he could not but shrink from 
striking at every mother’s heart at his 
feet), he nervously gave the word to 
remove the child, and bind her. The 
united strength of several women was 
not more than enough to loose the 
clasp of those loving arms from the 
neck of an unworthy mother. The 
tender hands and feet were bound, 
and the tender heart was broken. The 
lash descended then, unforbidden by 
any cry. 

* Tha Mom or Moom, used by children in ad- 
dressing a royal father, 
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To be free to make a stunning din is 
a Siamese woman’s idea of perfect en- 
joyment. In the Prime Minister’s pal- 
ace the hubbub of the harem, in the 
absence of the prince, sometimes lost 
its quality of interest, and degenerated 
into nuisance. Hardly were we in- 
stalled in our apartments there, when 
with a pell-mell rush and screams of 
laughter his Excellency’s ladies recon- 
noitred us in force, crowding in through 
the half-open door. They scrambled 
for me, with eager curiosity, all trying 
at once to embrace me boisterously, 
and promiscuously chattering in shrill 
Siamese, —a bedlam of parrots ; while 
I endeavored to make myself impar- 
tially agreeable in the language of signs 
and glances. Nearly all were young ; 
and in symmetry of form, delicacy of 
feature, and fairness of complexion, de- 
cidedly superior to the Malay women 
I had been accustomed to. Most of 
them would have been positively at- 
tractive, but for their ingeniously ugly 
mode of cutting the hair and blacken- 

“ing the teeth. 

The youngest were mere children, 
hardly more than fourteen years old. 
All were arrayed in rich materials, 
though the costume did not differ from 
that of their slaves, numbers of whom 
were prostrate in the rooms and pas- 
sages. My apartment was ablaze with 
their crimson, blue, orange, and pur- 
ple, their ornaments of gold, their rings 
and brilliants, and their jewelled boxes. 
Two or three of the younger girls satis- 
fied my Western ideas of beauty, with 
their clear, mellow olive complexions, 
and their almond-shaped eyes, so dark 
yet glowing. Those among them who 
were really old were simply hideous 
and repulsive. One wretched crone 
shuffled through the noisy throng with 
an air of authority, and pointing to 
Louis lying in my lap, cried, “‘ Moolay, 
Moolay!”* The familiar Malay word 
fell pleasantly on my ear, and I was 
delighted to find some one through 
whom I might possibly control the dis- 
orderly bevy around me. I addressed 
her in Malay. Instantly my visitors 


* © Beautiful, beautiful |’? 
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were silent and waited in attitudes of 
eager attention. 

She told me she was one of the 
many custodians of the harem. She 
was a native of Quedah; and “some 
sixty years ago” she and her sister, to- 
gether with other young Malay girls, 
were captured while working in the 
fields by a party of Siamese adven- 
turers. They were brought to Siam 
and sold as slaves. At first she 
mourned miserably for her home and 
parents. But while she was yet young 
and attractive, she became a favorite 
of the late Somdetch Ong Yai, father 
of her present lord, and bore him two 
sons, just as moolay, moolay as my 
own darling. But they were dead. 
(Here, with the -end of her soiled silk 
scarf she furtively wiped a tear from 
her face, no longer ugly.) And her 
gracious lord was dead also; it was he 
who gave her this beautiful gold betel- 
box. : 

“ But how is it that you are still a 
slave?” I asked. 

“T am old and ugly and childless: 
and therefore to be trusted by my dead 
lord’s son, the beneficent prince, upon 
whose head be blessings,” — clasping 
her withered hands, and turning to- 
ward that part of the palace where no 
doubt he was enjoying a “ beneficent ” 
nap. 

“And now it is my privilege to 
watch and guard these favored ones, 
that they see no man but their lord.” 

The repulsive deformity of this wo- 
man had been wrought by oppression 
out of that which must have been beau- 
tiful once; for the spirit of beauty 
came back to her for a moment, with 
the passing memories that brought her 
long-lost treasures with them. In the 
brutal tragedy of a slave’s experience, 
—a female slave in the harem of an 
Asian despot, — the native angel in her 
had been bruised, mutilated, defaced, 
deformed, but not quite obliterated. 

Her story ended, the younger wo- 
men, to whom her language had been 
strange, could no longer suppress their 
merriment, nor preserve the decorum 
due to her age and authority. Again 
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they swarmed about me like bees, ply- 
ing me pertinaciously with questions 
as to my age, husband, children, coun- 
try, customs, possessions; and _pres- 
ently crowned the inquisitorial perform- 
ance by asking, in all seriousness, if I 
should not like to be the wife of the 
prince, their lord, rather than of the 
terrible Chow-che-witt. * 

Here was a monstrous suggestion 
that struck me dumb. Without reply- 
ing, I rose and shook them off, retiring 
with my boy into the inner chamber. 
But they pursued me without com- 
punction, repeating the extraordinary 
question, and dragging the Malay 
duenna along with them to interpret 
my answer. The intrusion provoked 
me; but, considering their beggarly 
poverty of true life and liberty, of hopes 
and joys, and loves and memories, and 
holy fears and sorrows, with which a 
full and true response might have 
twitted them, I was ashamed to be 
vexed. 

Seeing it impossible to rid myself of 
them, I promised to answer their ques- 
tion, on condition that they would leave 
me for that day. Immediately all eyes 
were fixed upon me. 

“The prince, your lord, and the 
king, your Chow-che-witt, are pagans,” 


* Chow-che-witt, —‘ Prince of life,’?—the su- 
preme king. 
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Isaid. “An English, that is, a Chris- 
tian, woman would rather be put to 
the torture, chained and dungeoned for 
life, or suffer a death the slowest and 
most painful you Siamese know, than 
be the wife of either.” 

They remained silent in astonish- | 
ment, seemingly withheld from speak- 
ing by an instinctive sentiment of re- 
spect; until one, more volatile than the 
rest, cried, “ What! not if he gave you 
all these jewelled rings and boxes, and 
these golden things ?” 

When the old woman, fearing to 
offend, whispered this test question 
in Malay:to me, I laughed at the ear- 
nest eyes around, and said: “ No, not 
even then. I am only here to teach 
the royal family. I am not like you. 
You have nothing to do but to play and 
sing and dance for your master; but I 
have to work for my children ; and one 
little one is now on the great ocean, 
and I am very sad.” 

Shades of sympathy, more or less 
deep, flitted across the faces of my au- 
dience, and for a moment they regard- 
ed me as something they could neither 
convince nor comfort nor understand. 
Then softly repeating Poot-thoo! Poot- 
thoo!* they quietly left me. A min- 
ute more, and I heard them laughing 
and shouting in the halls. 

* “Dear God! dear God!” 


THE BURDEN 


I. 


OF THE DAY. 


HO shall rise and cast away, 

First, the Burden of the Day? 
Who assert his place, and teach 
Lighter labor, nobler speech, 
Standing firm, erect, and strong, 
Proud as Freedom, free as Song ? 


II. 


Lo! we groan beneath the weight 
Our own weaknesses create ; 
Crook the knee and shut the lip, 
All for tamer fellowship ; 
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Load our slack, compliant clay 
With the Burden of the Day! 


Ill. 


Higher paths there are to tread ; 
Fresher fields around us spread ; 
Other flames of sun and star 
Flash at hand and lure afar ; 
Larger manhood might we share, 
Surer fortune, —did we dare! 


IV. 

In our mills of common thought 
By the pattern all is wrought : 

In our school of life, the man 
Drills to suit the public plan, 
And through labor, love, and play, 
Shifts the Burden of the Day. 


v. 
Power of all is right of none! 
Right hath each beneath the sun 
To the breadth and liberal space 
Of the independent race, — 
To the chariot and the steed, 
To the will, desire, and deed! 


vI. 
Ah, the gods of wood and stone 
Can a single saint dethrone, 
But the people who shall aid 
?Gainst the puppets they have made? 
First they teach and then obey: 
’Tis the Burden of the Day. 


vil. 
Thunder shall we never hear 
In this ordered atmosphere ? 
Never this monotony feel 
Shattered by a trumpet’s peal ? 
Never airs that burst and blow 
From eternal summits, know? 


Vill. 
Though no man resent his wrong, 
Still is free the poet’s song: 
Still, a stag, his thought may leap 
O’er the herded swine and sheep, 
And in pastures far away 
Lose the Burden of the Day! 

Bayard Taylor. 
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OLDTOWN FIRESIDE STORIES. 


MIS’ ELDERKIN’S PITCHER.” 


6 E see, boys,” said Sam Lawson, 

as we were gathering young win- 
tergreen on a sunny hillside in June, — 
“ye see, folks don’t allers know what 
their marcies is when they sees ’em. 
Folks is kind o’ blinded, and when a 
providence comes along, they don’t 
seem to know how to take it, and they 
growl and grumble about what turns 
out the best things that ever happened 
to ’em in their lives. It’s like Mis’ 
Elderkin’s pitcher.” 

“What about Mis’ Elderkin’s pitch- 
er?” said both of us in one breath. 

“Did n’t I never tell ye now ?” said 
Sam ; “why, I wanter know?” 

No, we were sure he never had told 
us, and Sam, as usual, began clearing 
the ground by a thorough introduction, 
with statistical expositions. 

“Wal, ye see Mis’ Elderkin, she lives 
now over to Sherburne in about the 
handsomest house in Sherburne, —a 
high white house with green blinds and 
white pillars in front,—and she rides 
out in her own kerridge, and Mr. Elder- 
kin, he’s a deacon in the church and a 
colonel in the malitia, and a s’lectman, 
and pretty much atop everything there 
is goin’ in Sherburne, and it all come 
of that are pitcher.” 

“What pitcher?” we shouted in 
chorus. 

“Lordy massy! that are’s jest what 
I’m a goin’ to tell ye about ; but ye see 
a feller’s jest got to make a beginnin’ 
to all things. 

“ Mis’ Elderkin she thinks she’s a 
gret lady nowadays, I s’pose, but I 
’member when she was Miry Brown 
over here ’n Oldtown, and I used to be 
waitin’ on her to singing-school. 

““Miry and I was putty good friends 
along in them days,—we was putty 
consid’able kind o’ intimate. Fact is, 
boys, there was times in them days 
when I thought whether or no I would 


n’t ¢ake Miry myself,” said Sam, his 
face growing luminous with the pleas- 
ing idea of his former masculine attrac- 
tions and privileges. “ Yis,”” he con- 
tinued, “there was a time when folks 
said I could a had Miry ef I’d asked 
her, and I putty much think so myself, 
but I didn’t say nothin’; marriage is 
allers kind 0’ ventursome ; an’ Miry 
had such up-and-down kind o’ ways, I 
was sort 0’ fraid on ’t. 

“But Lordy massy, boys, you must 
n’t never tell Hepsy I said so, ’cause 
she ’d be mad enough to bite a shingle- 
nail in two. Not that she sets so very 
gret by me’ neither, but then women’s 
backs is allers up ef they think any- 
body else could a had you, whether 
they want you themselves or not. 

“Ye see, Miry she was old Black 
Hoss John Brown’s da’ter, and lived 
up there in that are big brown house 
by the meetin’-house that hes the red 
hollyhock in the front yard. Miry was 
about the handsomest gal that went 
into the singers’ seat a Sunday. 

“T tell you she wa’n’t none o’ your 
milk-and-sugar gals neither, — she was 
*mazin’ strong built. She was the 
strongest gal in her arms that I ever 
see. Why, I’ve seen Miry take upa 
barrel o’ flour and lift it right into the 
kitchen, and it would jest make the pink 
come into her cheeks like two roses, 
but she never seemed to mind it a 
grain. She had a good strong back of 
her own, and she was straight as a pop- 
lar, with snapping black eyes, and I tell 
you there was a snap to her tongue, 
too. Nobody never got ahead 0’ Miry ; 
she ’d give every fellow as good as he 
sent, but for all that she was a gret 
favorite. 

“ Miry was one o’ your briery, scratchy 
gals, that seems to catch fellers in 
thorns. She allers fit and flouted her 
beaux, and the more she fit and flouted 
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’em the more they’d be arter her. 
There wa’n’t a gal in all Oldtown that 
led such a string o’ fellers arter her, 
*cause you see she’d now and then 
throw ’em a good word over her shoul- 
der, and then they ’d all fight who should 
get it, and she ’d jest laugh to see ’em 
do it. 

“Why, there was Tom Sawin, he was 
one 0’ her beaux, and Jim Moss, and 
Ike Bacon ; and there wasa Boston boy, 
Tom Beacon, he come up from Cam- 
bridge to rusticate with Parson Lo- 
throp, he thought he must have his say 
with Miry, but he got pretty well come 
up with. You see he thought ’cause 
he was Boston born that he was kind 
0’ aristocracy, and had a right jest to 
pick and choose ’mong country gals, 
but the way he got come up with by 
Miry was too funny for anything.” 

“Do tell us about it,” we said, as 
Sam made an artful pause, designed to 
draw forth solicitation. 

“Wal, ye see, Tom Beacon he told 
Ike Bacon about it, and Ike he told me. 
°T was this way. Ye see, there was a 
quiltin’ up to Mis’ Cap’n Broad’s, and 
Tom Beacon he was there, and come to 
goin’ home with the gals, Tom he cut 
Tke out, and got Miry all to himself, 
and ’t was a putty long piece of a walk 
from Mis’ Cap’n Broad’s up past the 
swamp and the stone pastur’ clear up 
to old Black Hoss John’s. 

“Wal, Tom he was in high feather 
?cause Miry took him, so that he did n’t 
reelly know how to behave; and so as 
they was walkin’ along past Parson 
Lothrop’s apple orchard, Tom thought 
he’d try bein’ familiar, and he under- 
took to put his arm round Miry. Well, 
if she did n’t jest take that little fellow 
by his two shoulders and whirl him 
over the fence into the orchard quicker 
*n no time. ‘Why,’ says Tom, ‘the 
fust I knew I was lyin’ on my back 
under the apple-trees lookin’ up at the 
stars.’ Miry, she jest walked off home 
and said nothin’ to nobody, — it wa’n’t 
her way to talk much about things, — 
and if it hadn’t ben for Tom Beacon 
himself nobody need ’a’ known nothin’ 
about it. Tom was a little fellow, you 
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see, and ’mazin’ good-natured, and one 
of the sort that could n’t keep nothin’ 
to himself, and so he let the cat out 0’ 
the bag himself. Wal, there didn’t 
nobody think the worse o’ Miry. When 
fellers find a gal won’t take saace from 
no man, they kind o’ respect her, and 
then fellers allers thinks ef it had ben 
them, now, things ’d ’a’ been different. 
That’s jest what Jim Moss and Ike 
Bacon said; they said, why Tom Bea- 
con was a fool not to know better how 
to get along with Miry,—/¢ey never 
had no trouble. The fun of it was that 
Tom Beacon himself was more crazy 
after her than he was afore, and they 
say he made Miry a right up-and-down 
offer, and Miry she jest would n’t have 
him. 

“Wal, you see that went agin old 
Black Hoss John’s idees,—old Black 
Hoss was about as close as a nut and 
as contrairy as a pipperage-tree. You 
ought to ’a’’seen him. Why his face 
was all a perfect crisscross o’ wrinkles. 
There wa’n’t a spot where you could 
put a pin down that there wa’n't a 
wrinkle, and they used to say that he 
held on to every cent that went through 
his fingers till he ’d pinched it into two. 
You could n’t say that his god was his 
belly, for he hadn’t none, no more’n 
an old file; folks said that he ’d starved 
himself till the moon’d shine through 
him. 

“ Old Black Hoss was awfully grouty 
about Miry’s refusin?’ Tom Beacon, 
cause there was his houses and lots 0’ 
land in Boston. A drefful worldly old 
crittur Black Hoss John was ; he was 
like the rich fool in the Gospel. Wal, 
he’s dead and gone now, poor crittur, 
and what good has it all done him? 
It’s as the Scriptur’ says, ‘He heap- 
eth up riches, and knoweth not who 
shall gather them.’ 

“Miry had a pretty hard row to hoe 
with old Black Hoss John. She was 
up early and down late, and kep’ every- 
thing a goin’. She made the cheese 
and made the butter, and between spells 
she braided herself handsome straw 
hats and fixed up her clothes; and 
somehow she worked it so when she 
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sold her butter and cheese that there 
was somethin’ for ribbins and flowers ; 
you know the Scriptur’ says, ‘Can a 
maid forget her ornaments?’ Wal, 
Miry did n’t. I ’member I used to lead 
the singin’ in them days, and Miry she 
used to sing counter, so we sot putty 
near together in the singers’ seats ; and 
I used to think Sunday mornin’s when 
she come to meetin’ in her white dress 
and her red cheeks and her bonnet all 
tipped off with laylock, that ’twas for 
all the world jest like a June sunrise to 
have her come into the singers’ seats. 
Them was the days that I didn’t 
improve my privileges, boys,” said 
Sam, sighing deeply. “There was 
times that ef I’d a spoke, there’s no 
knowin’ what might n’t ’a’ happened, 
cause you see, boys, I was better look- 
in’ in them days than I be now. Now 
you mind, boys, when you grow up, ef 
you get to waitin’ on a nice gal, and 
you’re ’most a mind to speak up to 
her, don’t you go and put it off, ‘cause 
ef you do, you may live to repent it. 
“Wal, you see from the time that 
Bill Elderkin come and took the acad- 
emy, I could see plain enough that it 
was time for me to hang up my fiddle. 
Bill he used to set in the singers’ seats, 
too, and he would have it that he sung 
tenor. He no more sung tenor thana 
skunk blackbird, but he made b’lieve 
he did, jest to git next to Miry in the 
singers’ seats, and then they used to be 
a writin’ backward and forward to each 
other till they tore out all the leaves 
of the hymn-books, and the singin’- 
books besides. Wal, I never thought 
that the house o’ the Lord was jest the 
place to be courtin’ in, and I used to 
get consid’able shocked at the way 
things went on atween ’em. Why, 
they’d be a writin’ all sermon-time ; 
and I’ve seen him a lookin’ at her all 
through the long prayer in a way that 
wa’ n’t right, considerin’ they was both 
professors of religion. But then the 
fact was, old Black Hoss John was to 
blame for it, cause he never let ’em 
have no chance to home. Ye see old 
Black Hoss he was sot ag’in Elderkin 
‘cause he was poor. You see his moth- 
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er, the old Widdah Elderkin, she was 
jest about the poorest, peakedest old 
body over to Sherburne, and went out 
to days’ works, and Bill Elderkin he 
was all for books and larnin’, and old 
Black Hoss John he thought it was 
just shiftlessness ; but Miry she thought 
he was a genius, and she got it sot in 
her mind that he was goin’ to be Presi- 
dent o’ the United States, or some sich. 

“Wal, old Black Hoss he wa’ n’t none 
too polite to Miry’s beaux in gineral, 
but when Elderkin used to come to 
see her he was snarlier than a saw; 
he hadn’t a good word for him no- 
ways ; and he’d rake up the fire right 
before his face and eyes, and rattle 
about fastening up the windows, and 
tramp up to bed and call down the 
chamber-stairs to Miry to go to bed, 
and was sort 0’ aggravatin’ every way. 

“Wal, ef folks wants to get a gal set 
on havin’ a man, that are’s the way to 
go to work. Miry had a consid’able 
stiff will of her own, and ef she didn’t 
care about Tom Beacon before, she 
hated him now; and if she liked Bill 
Elderkin before, she was clean gone 
over to him now; and so she took to 
goin’ to the Wednesday-evening lec- 
ture, and the Friday-evening prayer- 
mectin’, and the singing-school, jest as 
regular as a clock, and so did he; and 
afterwards they allers walked home the 
longest way. Fathers may jest as well 
let their gals be courted in the house, 
peaceable, ’cause if they can’t be court- 
ed there, they ‘ll find places where they 
can be: it’s jest human natur’. 

“ Wal, come fall Elderkin he went to 
college up to Brunswick; and then I 
used to see the letters as regular up to 
the store every week, comin’ in from 
Brunswick, and old Black Hoss John 
he see ’em too, and got a way of drop- 
pin’ on ’em in his coat-pocket when he 
come up to the store, and folks used to 
say that the letters that went into his 
coat-pocket didn’t get to Miry. Any- 
how, Miry she says to me one day, says 
she, ‘Sam, you’re up round the post- 
office a good deal,’ says she. ‘I wish 
if you see any letters for me, you’d jest 
bring ’em along.’ I see right into it, 
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and I told her to be sure I would; and 
so I used to have the carryin’ of great 
thick letters every week. Wal, I was 
waitin’? on Hepsy along about them 
times, and so Miry and I kind o’ sym- 
pathized. Hepsy was a pretty gal, and 
I thought it was all best as ’t was ; any 
way, I knew I could n’t get Miry, and 
I could get Hepsy, and that made all 
the difference in the world. 

“Wal, that next winter old Black 
Hoss was took down with rheumatism, 
and I tell you if Miry didn’t havea 
time on’t! He wa’n’t noways sweet 
tempered when he was well; but come 
to be crooked up with the rheumatis 
and kep’ awake nights, it seemed as if 
he was determined there should n’t no- 
body have no peace so long as he 
could n’t. 

“He’d get Miry up and down with 
him night after night a makin’ her heat 
flannels and vinegar, and then he’d 
jaw and scold so that she was eeny- 
most beat out. He would n’t have no- 
body set up with him, though there 
was offers made. No, he said Miry was 
his daughter, and ’t was her bisness to 
take care on him, 

“Miry was clear worked down; 
folks kind o’ pitied her. She was a 
strong gal, but there’s things that 
wears out the strongest. The worst 
on’t was it hung on so. Old Black 
Hoss had a most amazin’ sight 0’ con- 
stitution. He’d go all down to death’s 
door, and seem hardly to have the 
breath o’ life in him, and then up he’d 
come ag’in! These ’ere old folks that 
nobody wants to have live allers hev 
such a sight 0’ wear in ’em, they jest 
last and last; and it really did seem 
as if he’d wear Miry out and get her 
into the grave fust, for she got a cough 
with bein’ up so much in the cold, and 
grew thin as a shadder. ’*Member 
one time I went up there to offer to 
watch jest in the spring o’ the year, 
when the laylocks was jest a buddin’ 
out, and Miry she come and talked 
with me over the fence, and the poor 
gal she fairly broke down and sobbed 
as if her heart would break a tellin’ me 
her trouble. 
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“Wal, it reelly affected me more to 
have Miry give up so than most gals, 
’cause she’d allers held her head up, 
and had sich a sight o’ grit and resolu- 
tion, but she told me all about it. 

“It seems old Black Hoss he wa’n’t 
content with worryin’ on her, and get- 
tin’ on her up nights, but he kep’ a 
hectorin’ her about Bill Elderkin, and 
wantin’ on her to promise that she 
would n’t hev Bill when he was dead 
and gone, and Miry she would n’t 
promise, and then the old man said 
she should n’t have a cent from him if 
she didn’t, and so they had it back 
and forth. Everybody in town was 
sayin’ what a shame ’t was that he 
should sarve her so; for though he 
hed other children, they was married 
and gone, and there wa’n’t none of 
them to do for him but jist Miry. 

“Wal, he hung on till jest as the 
pinys in the front yard was beginnin’ 
to blow out, and then he began to feel 
he was a goin’, and he sent for Parson 
Lothrop to know what was to be done 
about his soul. 

“* Wal,’ says Parson Lothrop, ‘you 
must settle up all your worldly affairs ; 
you must be in peace and love with 
all mankind, and if you ’ve wronged 
anybody you must make it good to 
em.’ 

“Old Black Hoss he bounced right 
over in his bed with his back to the 
minister. 

“¢@he Devil!’ says he, *’t will take 
all I’ve got.’ And he never spoke an- 
other word, though Parson Lothrop he 
prayed with him, and did what he could 
for him. 

“Wal, that night I sot up with him, 
and he went off ’tween two and three 
in the mornin’, and I laid him out reg- 
ular. Of all the racks o’ bone I ever 
see, I never see a human crittur so 
poor as he was. ’T wa’n’t nothin’ but 
his awful will kep’ his soul in his body 
so long as it was. 

“We had the funeral in the meetin’- 
house a Sunday, and Parson Lothrop 
he preached a sarmon on contentment 
on the text, We brought nothin’ into 
the world, and it’s sartin we can carry 
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nothin’ out, and having food and rai- 
ment, Jet us be therewith content. 
Parson Lothrop he got round the sub- 
ject about as handsome as he could; 
he didn’t say what a skinflint old 
Black Hoss was, but he talked in a 
gineral way about the vanity o’ worry- 
in’ an’ scrapin’ to heap up riches. Ye 
see Parson Lothrop he could say it all 
putty easy, too, cause since he mar- 
ried a rich wife he never had no occa- 
sion to worry about temporal matters, 
and folks allers preaches better on the 
vanity o’ riches when they’s in tol’- 
able easy circumstances. Ye see when 
folks is pestered and worried to pay 
their bills and don’t know where the 
next dollar’s to come from, it’s a 
great temptation to be kind o’ valooin’ 
riches, and mebbe envyin’ those that’s 
got em; whereas when one’s accounts 
all pays themselves, and the money 
comes jest when its wanted regular, 
a body feels sort o’ composed like, and 
able to take the right view o’ things, 
like Parson Lothrop. 

“Wal, after sermon the relations 
all went over to the old house to hear 
the will read, and as I was kind o’ 
friend with the family I jest slipped in 
along with the rest. 

“Squire Jones he had the will, and 
so when they all got sot round all sol- 
emn, he broke the seals and unfolded 
it, cracklin’ it a good while afore he 
begun, and it was so still you might 
a heard a pin drop when he begun 
to read. Fust, there was the farm and 
stock, he left to his son John Brown 
over in Sherburne. 
the household stuff and all them things, 
spoons and dishes, and beds and kiver- 
lids and so on, to his da’ter Polly Blan- 
chard. And then, last of all, he says, 
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he left to his da’ter Miry the pitcher that 
was on the top 0 the shelf in his bed- 
voom closet. 

“That are was an old cracked pitch- 
er that Miry allers had hated the sight 
of, and spring and fall she used to beg 
her father to let her throw it away; 
but no, he wouldn’t let her touch it, 
and so it stood gatherin’ dust. 

“Some on’em run and handed ith 
down, and it seemed jest full 0’ scourin’- 
sand and nothin’ else, and they handed 
it to Miry. 

“Wal, Miry she was wrathy then. 
She didn’t so much mind bein’ left out 
in the will, cause she expected that, 
but to have that are old pitcher poked 
at her so sort o’ scornful was more’n 
she could bear. 

“She took it and gin it a throw 
across the room with all her might, and 
it hit ag’in the wall and broke into a 
thousand bits, when out rolled hun- 
dreds 0’ gold pieces; great gold eagles 
and guineas flew round the kitchen jest 
as thick as dandelions. I tell you, she 
scrabbled ’em up pretty quick and we 
all helped her. 

“Come to count ’em over, Miry had 
the best fortin of the whole, as ’t was 
right and proper she should. Miry she 
was a sensible gal, and she invested 
her money well; and so, when Bill El- 
derkin got through his law studies he 
found a wife that could make a nice be- 
ginning with him. And that’s the way, 
you see, they came to be doin’ as well 
as they be. 

“So, boys, you jest mind and remem- 
ber an’ allers see what there is in a 
providence afore you quarrel with it, 
’cause there’s a good many things in 
this world turns out like Mis’ Elder- 
kin’s pitcher.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. } 
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A VIRGINIAN IN NEW ENGLAND THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HE author of the journal, the print- 

ing of which will begin in the next 
number of the Atlantic, was Mr. Lu- 
cian Minor, a gentleman of Virginia. 
Iuse the word gentleman rather than 
native, because his private papers, 
which have been confided to me, have 
left on my mind so strong an impres- 
sion of sweetness, constancy, good 
sense, and that liberality of sentiment 
which comes of unselfish aims and gen- 
erous culture. These papers came to 
me in a condition which touched my 
heart strangely in more ways than one. 
The records of a singularly peaceful 
life, and of a character gentle and affec- 
tionate beyond the common mark, they 
show here and there rude traces of the 
war in which Virginia bore so tragic a 
part. Leaves have been roughly torn 
out, and ona blank one there is scrawled 
in a coarse hand: “ To-day heard the 
Yankees were in three or four miles of 
the city.” Some of the papers show 
marks of exposure to the weather, and 
all are fragmentary, except the journal, 
which will mainly concern us. The loss 
most to be regretted is perhaps an 
autobiography, of which only the first 
eight pages remain. The documents 
intrusted to me consist mainly of dia- 
ries containing minute notes of jour- 
neys, extracts and abstracts of books 
read, anecdotes of remarkable people 
from original sources, statistics, and 
historical memoranda bearing mainly 
upon the science of government. Mr. 
Minor’s reading was of wholesome va- 
riety. I find him alternately beguiling 
the weariness of a voyage down the 
Ohio with a volume of Gil Blas and a 
History of Banking. He had a pleas- 
ant, old-fashioned liking for Virgil and 
Horace, some critical knowledge of 
Greek, could speak French, and prob- 
ably read Italian. But what strikes one 
most .is a certain humanity in him, — 


an unflagging interest in men and their 
doings, — which made acquaintance- 
ship easy and intercourse instructive. 
He seems to me also to have been en- 
dowed in rare measure with that Bos- 
wellian genius for observation, which 
knows what to observe and record, — 
a gift second only in value to the crea- 
tive faculty itself He had, if not hu- 
mor, at least a keen sense of the comic. 
He was kindly, simple, and natural, the 
latter quality all the more remarkable 
in one who seems to have been some- 
what morbidly given to selfexamina- 
tion. He had a high and constant 
sense of duty, whether private or public. 
I find it hard to express, without seem- 
ing to exaggerate, the pervading senti- 
ment of exgagingness, of affectionate 
sympathy, awakened in me by this tat- 
tered record of a useful, honorable, 
and yet, in the ordinary sense, obscure 
life. Mr. Minor’s brother * writes of 
him: “ Of the character of my broth- 
er perhaps it is scarce fitting that I 
should speak. Indeed, I fear to trust 
myself, although I should only reiter- 
ate the expressions of esteem and ven- 
eration which accompany his name 
whenever it is mentioned in the wide 
circle by whom in his lifetime he was 
known and loved. During the larger 
part of his life he was not a believer in 
the religion of Christ, his faith having 
«been early sapped by the insidious 
sophistries of Gibbon and Hume ; but 
to human observation his conduct to- 
wards his fellow-men was so pure and 
yet so unostentatious that even calum- 
ny itself was shamed into silence, if 
not approval. An active and promi- 
nent member of an active profession, 
and taking an earnest and leading part 
in most of the movements for the ame- 
lioration of society amongst us, I know 
not that his conduct or motives were 
in any single instance assailed or sus- 


* John B. Minor, Esq., Professor of Law in the 
University of Virginia. 
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pected. This stainless purity of out- 
ward morality was in his latter days 
crowned with a rejoicing faith in the 
Saviour whom once he neglected, and 
he died in the ‘comfort of a reasona- 
ble, holy, and religious hope’ of a glo- 
rious immortality.” 

Mr. Minor was born on the 24th of 
April, 1802, in the county of Louisa, 
the fifth of nine children, four daugh- 
ters, and five sons. His family was of 
Dutch origin. Of his boyhood he is 
himself the best historian in the frag- 
ment of autobiography before men- 
tioned. It is, I think, like his journals, 
of real value as affording authentic 
glimpses of modes of life almost as 
deeply lost in the dark background of 
time as those of the Odyssey. 


“OUTLINE OF MY LIFE. 


“ Our parents were severe disciplina- 
rians, using the rod much too often, 
with all except their youngest child. 
Most of us, if not all, had learned to 
read at four years old, our father’s heart 
being set upon seeing us forward in 
books, and himself teaching us that 
far. Nay, he taught most of us also 
writing, geography, and arithmetic, 
though he was liberal in sending us to 
school. His own knowledge had been 
mainly self-acquired, and was not ex- 
tensive or thorough. But he was dili- 
gent, regular, and most exact in his 
teachings. His usage was to assem- 
ble those who were of the learning age 
in his dining-room (which was also par- 
lor), every morning immediately after 
rising from bed. They were to appear 
properly washed and combed, and to 
say two lessons before breakfast, under 
pain of eating no butter at that meal, 
but only bread and milk. This penal- 
ty was greatly dreaded, and doubtless 
contributed much to make us most in- 
ordinate lovers of butter. Besides this, 
any great shortcoming in a lesson, 
whether through indolence or stupidi- 
ty, was visited with hard blows; and 
then, if the delinquent cried, whim- 
pered, or pouted, a whipping was inev- 
itable, Great errors, | humbly think ; 
though, in spite of them, regularity and 
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steadiness in the teachings made the 
system very successful. Our father 
was an excellent reader, and an excel- 
lent teacher both of reading and spell- 
ing. His little domestic school went 
on as unfailingly as the sun, no matter 
what company he had; and his hospi- 
tality was on the freest Virginia scale, 
— only there was no dissipation. 

“From four to nearly six I was an 
irregular pupil of one Carr M‘G., a 
brutal tyrant employed as a teacher 
in the neighborhood for three years. 
Nothing that I ever heard or read of in 
schools kept by Englishmen exceeded 
the barbarities of this wretch towards 
the boys and girls placed under his 
care. The terror he inspired often 
neutralized the effect of his instruc- 
tions, and made children pass for dun- 
ces who afterwards proved themselves 
to have good minds. I was little sub- 
ject to him, and suffered nothing from 
his cruelty; indeed, used great li- 
cense of tongue towards him. How 
his scholars once exulted at a feat of 
mine! He condescended to a game of 
snow-balling with them ; and I, enclos- 
ing a thick piece of ice in a little snow, 
threw it with all my childish strength 
at his face. It struck him in a tender 
part of the neck, and gave him great 
pain. 

“Tn the years of M‘G.’s school our 
father still kept up his own system 
at home, — those lessons before break- 
fast; and some boarders there, as well 
as his own children, shared them. 
He continued this in after years, so 
long as any of his children were of a 
fit age to learn from him. The boys 
who were large enough to feed hogs, 
sheep, etc., had that to do in winter be- 
fore beginning their two lessons. 

“Our grandmother (Mrs. Elizabeth 
Minor) lived with her maiden daughter 
Elizabeth, at her deceased husband’s 
old seat, Topping Castle, on the North 
Anna, in Caroline, — having a planta- 
tion of some hundreds of acres, culti- 
vated by ten or fifteen slaves, thirty 
miles from us. She had no overseer 
but a faithful old mulatto named Jack 
Overton, who (by her husband’s will) 
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was to be free at her death if he should 
behave well. Our father used to ride 
down regularly once a month to see 
her, and to see that things went right 
on her farm, commonly staying at least 
a day; and this duty he steadily kept 
up till her death, in November, 1811, 
a small sample of his energy and 
activity, though rheumatism had made 
him a cripple from boyhood in the left 
leg and hand, which were shrunk and 
bent so as to be nearly useless. 

“ My first great grief was parting with 
my elder brother, William, whom, late 
in 1807, our father sent to Kentucky 
with the Rev. John Todd, an emigrat- 
ing Presbyterian clergyman of much pi- 
ety but little good sense, to remain five 
years for education. The boy was aged 
but ten or eleven. The step proved to 
be a grievous mistake. Immediately 
after, my father placed me behind him 
on horseback and carried me to Top- 
ping Castle, where I stayed near two 
months under care of his mother 
and sister, — Aunt Betsy, as we all 
called her. The latter was, I am near- 
ly tempted to say, the wisest woman I 
ever knew. She came little short, in 
practical good sense, of Miss Edge- 
worth’s theoretical. Indeed, when Miss 
E. afterwards became known to me 
through her works, her chief merit was 
that she perpetually reminded me of 
my aunt. During that visit the latter 
told me stories of Miss E.’s, and from 
‘Sandford and Merton,’ impressing their 
morals upon me as could not else have 
been done. Many most valuable les- 
sons are owing to those two months. 
She was at once kind, gentle. rational, 
and firm, in happier combination than 
any other person ever known to me. 
The visit and the lessons were shared 
by my cousin, Betty Goodwin (now 
wife of Dr. Joseph W. Pendleton), one 
or two years older than I. Our families 
long remembered many diverting quar- 
rels between us. 

“* Uncle Jack’ (so the old head man 
was called by us young fry) used to 
come to the door of his old mistress’s 
apartment about daybreak every morn- 
ing, —while her fire was making by 


another negro man, — to report what 
had been done the day before on the 
farm, and to get her directions and give 
his counsel about what should be done 
on that day. I usually slept in her 
room ; and I retain a distinct remem- 
brance of the respectful tone and man- 
ner with which, standing in the door- 
way, he uncovered his gray locks and 
half-bald crown, and said, ‘ Mistis, here 
I am, madam.’ Sometimes it was ‘ Mis- 
tis, I’m come to insult you’ (consult 
you). 

“On returning home in March, 1808, 
I had begun to write joining-hand. A 
practice then commenced made me 
ever after note and remember the cur- 
rent years, so that 1 know the year of 
any event at all momentous in my own 
life. Atthe foot of every page in my 
copy-book I was taught by my father 
and elder sisters fo wrile the day of the 
month and the year. Methinks it has 
also much aided my study of historical 
chronology. 

“ Two years were now spent at home, 
in learning further to read and write, 
with geography and light farm-work. 
My brothers and I were brought up to 
labor a good deal, though not very reg- 
ularly, with our father’s negroes, who 
were fifteen or twenty in number, men, 
women, and children. My work was 
such as planting corn, thinning it, hay- 
making, picking up and shocking wheat 
in harvest, treading out wheat,* pick- 
ing out cotton from the bolls, shucking 
corn, burning brush when new ground 
was cleared, etc., etc. I was also fre- 
quently sent on errands (riding or walk- 
ing) about the neighborhood, and at 
seven or eight years old, often ‘went 
to mill,” i. e. rode on a bag holding 
two and a half or three bushels of corn 
thrown across a horse, to a mill five 
miles off, and returned with the meal 
in like manner. The ‘ mill boys’ as- 
sembled at the mill used to have rare 
and rich sports, while waiting for their 

* “Threshing - machines were then almost un- 
known. Wheat was trodden out by horses. It was 
laid in a circular bed around the hard barn-yard, and 
boys were made to ride one horse and lead one or 


two others over it, round and round, for six or eight 
hours.” 
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‘turns’ of corn to be ground. About 
the same time I was made feeder of 
my father’s sheep, numbering twenty- 
one or twenty-two. My business was, 
every morning and evening to find and 
count them in the pasture, to pen them 
under shelter in bad weather, and to 
feed them with fodder or corn. 

“Tt is said that shepherds of large 
flocks know every sheep by its features, 
though there be hundreds. This is 
credible to me, for I knew every one 
of my little flock. The ram gave me 
special cause to know zm, he twice 
butted me over, when he was pleased 
to think me too slow in feeding. 

“Farmer Minor’s sons were thrown 
much into association with negroes in 
their various employments. It was so 
in a somewhat similar, though not 
often equal degree, with the sons of 
other farmers in that neighborhood 
who were equally wealthy. He was 
rather noted for the hardihood in which 
he brought up his sons. Running 
races, wrestling, and fighting with ne- 
gro boys of our own size, were frequent 
practices. One Sunday I had a severe 
fight with Adam, a boy of my father’s 
rather older than I. My face received 
scratches, which striped it for several 
days. My father was absent. My dread 
of his knowing what had happened was 
extreme; but he passed it over in 
silence. Adam and I had other en- 
counters which left the mastery doubt- 
ful. 

“Such a life may well be supposed 
to have given bodily hardihood, and 
some forms of mental strength, espe- 
cially when intermingled with reading 
books like Sandford and Merton. It 
gave adroitness in shifting for ourselves 
amid difficulties, — a low sort of savoir 
faire. And, by sending us much into 
the fields and woods, it made us ob- 
servant of nature in some respects. 
Before eight years of age I knew all the 
trees common in our woods. A little 
instruction might have informed me of 
the names and connections of most 
plants. Many of the names I did 
know. 

“Tn January, 1810, an Englishman 
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(Phillips) was employed to teach a 
school in our neighborhood; but soon 
becoming dissatisfied, he absconded in 
a few weeks. The school-house was of 
pine logs, covered with riven slabs of 
pine, having a chimney made with bil- 
lets of wood piled upon each other and 
daubed with clay, a dirt floor, and xo 
glass window ! 

“ About March a worthy Scotchman, 
Martin Robertson, who had married 
and long lived in the neighborhood, 
was employed to teach in the same 
house. He was one of the best teach- 
ers I ever had,—improving me in 
geography, writing, some arithmetical 
tables, the use of the dictionary, and 
habits of thought, more than any 
schoolmaster ever did. His only in- 
strument of correction was a leather 
strap an inch wide and two feet long, 
slit into several fingers at one end. 
With this he struck the extended palm 
of an offender once, twice, or more ; 
seldom above twice. Yet, efficient and 
liked as he was as a teacher, we once 
formed a conspiracy and furned him 
out; that is, taking advantage of his 
going to dinner half a mile off, we 
nailed boards across the door so as to 
bar it effectually. But his first decided 
summons made the hearts of our lJead- 
ers quail, and they tore down the bars 
as manfully as they had put them up. 
What we designed to extort was holi- 
day for a few days. He taught only 
six months. 

“The next year (1811) my teacher 
was Mr. John B. Duke of Hanover. 
Father’s mistaken ambition set me to 
learn Latin, though not nine years old. 
He promised to give me a copy of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, if I would get through 
Cesar that year. The course was Rud- 
diman’s Grammar, Cordery’s Collo- 
quies, Erasmus’s ditto, Cornelius Ne- 
pos, and Cxsar. I got through, and 
obtained Plutarch, of whom I had read 
a volume the previous year, in lessons 
at home, with vast pleasure. Mr. Duke 
made us parse every word in Cordery 
and Erasmus, and held us bound to 
parse any in the other books which he 
might call on us to parse. Though we 
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called it going ¢rough the books, we 
did not read half of any. For example, 
we read but four books of Casar’s Gal- 
lic War. My classmate was Andrew 
Winston, several years older than I, 
and of a far better memory, in other 
faculties not superior. Never can I 
forget the utter mystification that over- 
came me when we began to parse. I 
had learned the grammar pretty well, 
and Cordery was put into my hands.” 


Here, unhappily, the narrative ab- 
ruptly ends, its remaining pages having 
been, perhaps, fired into space as Car- 
tridge-paper by some Virginia volun- 
teer. There is enough, however, to 
give us the notion of a wholesome kind 
of training, in which study is oxygen- 
ated with a fair mixture of fresh air 
from wood and field. From the jour- 
nal of a Western tour in 1836 I glean 
an allusion to another of Mr. Minor’s 
teachers, the more gladly as it illus- 
trates the sweetness of the author’s 
character. The date is 


“ LoursviLie, 8th December, 1836. 


“ As we sat, a carriage was heard at 
the door, and then a knock. A gentle- 
man entered who told Dr. C. that, in 
looking over the register of guests at 
the Galt House, he had seen the name 
of Mr. Minor of Virginia, and, learning 
that he was here, had taken a hack and 
come to see him. The gentleman said 
he was an early acquaintance of mine, 
and had often seen me at his grand- 
father’s, old Mr. Morton’s, when we 
were children, and he had come to see 
me for ‘auld lang syne,’ though his 
place was taken in the stage by which 
he was to proceed that night to his 
home near Frankfort. Name, William 
Robinson. I soon recollected him as 
the son of wellnigh my earliest instruc- 
tor, Martin R., a good Scotchman 
whose teachings of twenty-six years 
ago I still remember with pleasure and 
gratitude. The twenty-five minutes 
which my old acquaintance could stay 
were spent in a crowd of inquiries after 
our common friends, and he then took 
his leave with a cordial invitation to 


me to visit him. Such an instance of 
kind remembrance in one whom I 
knew very slightly, and had not seen 
since my eleventh year, was of course 
very gratifying, and Dr. C. said it ‘ was 
extra-or-di-na-ry, such,’ added he, ‘as 
only a Kentuckian would practise.’ ” 


Mr. Minor never received any col- 
legiate education, but “completed his 
law studies in 1823 at the Law School 
of the College of William and Mary, 
then under the charge of the late Judge 
Semple.” He soon afterwards removed 
to Mooresville in Northern Alabama. 
From ajournal kept on the road thither 
for his mother I select a few passages 
illustrative of manners. The journey 
was of course made on horseback. 


“ Buckincuam, 20th November, 1323. 


“The house where I am resting to- 
night is twenty-nine miles from Carters- 
ville, and forty-two from Dr. Kean’s, 
whence you know I came this morning. 
Buck N—— (as he is styled by his fa- 
miliars), the owner of this shabby and 
ill-furnished mansion, is gone to a wed- 
ding not far off. I am entertained by 
his wife and three ragged, boisterous, 
ill-taught boys. Much has been said 
of the wealth of Buckingham ; but my 
road (except a few miles along Willis’s 
River) has lain through a region of pov- 
erty that would scandalize Louisa, if not 
Fluyanna. Willis’s River (or creek, a 
stream much smaller than the South 
Anna) presents some traces of commer- 
cial enterprise ; a dismantled lock in- 
tended to aid navigation is to be seen. 
ox I am very gracious with two 
drunken clowns here; one of whom 
says he has a brother (a Major ) in 
Nashville, a lawyer of high standing 
and quite a great man. He offers me 
a letter of introduction, but is too tipsy 
now to write it, even if the house af- 
forded the means, which, I suspect, it 
does not. The other tippler is a genu- 
ine specimen of the tavern soaker and 
bully, looking so mean that I really 
have some scruples about sleeping in 
the same room with him, which, how- 
ever, is to be the arrangement for the 
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night. At Cartersville I bought an 
umbrella and a very cheap (though 
coarse) plaid cloak, giving for the for- 
mer three dollars and for the latter 
eight dollars.” 
“* 23d November. 

“The house where I have now 
stopped (to breakfast) is kept by a wor- 
thy Dutchman, whose wife has just 
been waiting on me at table. She is 
a tidy, sociable, communicative dame. 
A Dutch almanac is by me; on asking 
her if any of the family can read it, she 
tells me her husband can, as fluently 
as English. He is, however, the sole 
member of the household that does un- 
derstand that tongue. He teaches it 
to none of his children, nor to his wife. 
One instance this of the general fact 
that these industrious and thriving peo- 
ple are letting fall the peculiarities 
which distinguish them from the mass 
of our population, and merging fast in 
the characteristics of those among 
whose settlements they are embos- 
omed. We may hope that, while they 
acquire the alert spirits and brisk intel- 
ligence of their British-sprung neigh- 
bors, they will impart to these latter a 
portion of the sturdy and thriftful vir- 
tues which make their own characters.” 


“« Dr. JOHNSON’S, NEAR SALEM, Botetourt Co., 
Same day, night. 

“ Unlooked for, my dear mother! I 
have a philosopher, a man of some 
sense and very considerable informa- 
tion, for my landlord. I have all the 
way been wishing for somebody in 
whom I might find a congenial spark 
of scholarship, and was attracted hith- 
er chiefly by the title prefixed to the 
name of my present host. But I ex- 
pected little more than a dry, technical 
pedant, with whom I could discuss the 
Greek derivations of some of the terms 
in his own science, talk of the treatises 
and opinions of Dr. Rush upon educa- 
tion, politics, crimes, and punishments, 
or deliberate on the comparative merits 
of the Baltimore and Philadelphia uni- 
versities. Now, instead of all this, — 
instead of a mind cramped within the 
nutshell limits of his single profession, 
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— Dr. J. has shown a fund of general 
and practical knowledge, which he dis- 
penses so as to convey both pleasure 
and advantage. He has travelled 
much ; seems to know a great deal of 
the world from experience ; and is per- 
fect master of all the little rules and 
means, relating both to moral conduct 
and bodily shifting or management, by 
which a traveller should act in the va- 
rious emergencies of his tour. The 
accommodations of his house are more 
completely comfortable than any I have 
ever seen ; and his supper is so good,* 
that I am determined to adopt his ad- 
vice (interested, perhaps), and stay to 
breakfast in the morning. Hitherto 
the sun has never risen without finding 
me on horseback: I must infringe the 
custom for once. 

“Itis now half past ten at night; yet 
‘sleep, gentle sleep, has not weighed 
my eyelids down,’ so pleasant has the 
colloquy with mine host been... . . 
He has shown me a book (and I have 
read almost half through it) called ‘In- 
side out,’ written by @ /awyer who was 
confined in the Penitentiary at Auburn, 
New York! It is a strong and sensi- 
ble production, pointing out with in- 
finite justness and force the inefficacy 
of penitentiary discipline (as it is usu- 
ally settled) for all the ends of punish- 
ment; nay, its positive mischievous- 
ness, by answering no other end than 
to give raw and inexperienced culprits 
opportunities of improving themselves 
under the lessons of hardened veterans 
in crime. His remedy is solitary con- 
Jinement,; and a total prohibition of all 
intercourse between the convicts when 
labor or meals necessarily bring them 
together.” 

24th November. 


“ Most of my ride, yesterday and to- 
day, was through the great valley. The 
Dutch inhabiting it are said to have 
crept down gradually from their settle- 
ment, in Pennsylvania; and the land, 
though generally rich, being too far 
from market to offer seducing attrac- 
tions to any but the children of sober 


“* T cannot be always Comnaro, you see.” 
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industry, these plain and steady peo- 
ple had few competitors for the spots 
that best suited their interests and 
their peculiar taste. It is curious to 
see how uniformly they choose for 
the site of their dwellings the very 
lowest part of the valley; usually but 
a few feet above the creeping brook 
or the rushing torrent, to which their 
meadows serve as margin. Their hab- 
itations are surpassingly neat in out- 
ward appearance ; the greater part, even 
of the two-storied buildings, are of logs, 
chinked with stones, then crammed 
smoothly, and the mortar whitewashed. 
Such is the house where I now am. It 
is larger and more roomy than our house. 
“ My landlord is a Mr. Havens (rec- 
ommended to me by Dr. Johnson), a 
most ingenious, and even scientific me- 
chanic. He has shown me an improved 
loom, for which he has a patent; and 
a corn-shelling machine, which has cir- 
culated extensively in Virginia, able to 
shell one hundred ears ina minute. I 
am much taken with a very simple ma- 
chine for paring apples, by which fifty 
may be pared in a minute. I could 
make one, methinks, with a little more 
skill in handling the needful tools. 
“There are two uncommonly inter- 
esting lodgers with me here: a poor 
man who has lost both eyes, by an ex- 
plosion of gunpowder in blasting rock ; 
and his niece, a girl about twelve or 
thirteen years old, who guides him wher- 
ever he goes. The eyeballs are either 
lost entirely from the sockets, or hid- 
den by the closing of the lids, which are 
spread as smoothly over the seats of 
vision as if no balls had ever been there. 
The sufferer seems cheerful, and has 
manifested in several instances to me 
that increased acuteness of other senses 
(his feeling and hearing) generally con- 
sequent upon the loss of the principal 
one. Thereis a caravan of wild beasts 
exhibiting through this part of the coun- 
try. The blind man heard me speak of 
them, and with great apparent solicitude 
inquired if I had seen the bear? My 
host informed me that the bear had been 
once in the poor fellow’s custody, and 
that a very strong mutual attachment 


had subsisted between them. No absent 
brother could have been asked after 
with more earnest tokens of affection 
than Bruin by his quondam keeper. 
The poor fellow seems to have taken a 
sort of liking to me; from something, 
perhaps, in the tone of my voice, which 
may have betrayed to his nice ear what 
I certainly felt, —no small compassion 
for his misfortunes. He gave a singu- 
lar and somewhat embarrassing token 
of this partiality at supper (which we 
partook of along with our host’s family, 
six or eight in number) by begging 
that 7 would put his food into his plate 
for him. As you may suppose, I sat 
by him, and was assiduous enough in 
my attentions ; flattered by such a con- 
fidence, which preferred me, a total 
stranger, even to the niece, whose fidel- 
ity and affection to him seemed great as 
any daughter could have shown.” 


“sth November. 


“On reaching this (Mr. Trigg’s) tav- 
ern, two gentlemen were talking poli- 
tics in the bar-room; their immedi- 
ate topic, the Presidential election. 
One of them is a rather short, thickly 
set person, in a gray cloth coatee and 
corduroy zzexpressibles, with a hat 
(which, traveller-like, he wears in the 
house) cased in a green silk oilcloth, — 
a Baltimore merchant going on some 
speculative tour to the Southwest. I 
cannot tell plainly who is his favorite 
candidate, but it seevs to be General 
Jackson. The other was zealous for 
Crawford, whose pretensions he advo- 
cated with great fluency, if not force. 

“General Jackson went from here 
to-day; and I met him, but without 
knowing him. He has gone on to 
Washington to take his seat as Senator 
from Tennessee, —a post assigned him 
by his devoted countrymen, with a view, 
as is supposed, of forwarding his chance 
for the Presidency, by putting him in a 
prominent and central point before the 
nation’s eyes. He is accompanied by 
several gentlemen ; among them, Ma- 
jor Eaton, who, from what I hear, is a 
sort of toad-eater — humble companion 
—to Old Hickory. 
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“Hitherto I have travelled alone, 
and at first I preferred doing so. The 
‘feast of feeling’ which one enjoys 
sometimes in rich exuberance among 
the wild scenes of nature is liable to be 
marred by having to share it, to talk of 
it, to analyze it, to a companion. He 
may not sympathize, he may not taste 
the banquet so relishingly as you do; 
and then he is sure to think you an en- 
thusiastic raver, while you are just as 
sure to despise 47 as a senseless dolt. 
And these are unkind feelings which 
at once take largely from the purity 
of your enjoyment. But I am now 
sated with a solitary admiration of syl- 
van and montane beauties, and for a 
day or two have longed for converse 
with some one on subjects not directly 
before my eyes. I have a prospect of 
being gratified. The Baltimorean is 
bound for Nashville ; our routes lie for 
three hundred miles together ; and Mr. 
Crawford (who has ascertained these 
particulars) has negotiated between us 
a treaty of amity and companionship. 
By the by, he knows not, any more 
than I do, the name of my new com- 
rade; but he has got it settled between 
us that we shall set out together early 
in the morning, and go fourteen miles 
to breakfast.” 


“*Seven MILe Forp, WASHINGTON Co., 
(Scort’s TAvERN,) November 26th. 

“TJ like my new acquaintance right 
smartly. The main objection to him is 
that his horse has been slightly foun- 
dered, so that he cannot quite keep pace 
with my ‘bay mare, Meg,—a_ better 
never lifted leg. However, we have 
come thirty-four miles to-day. He 
stayed at Dr. Johnson’s a night or 
two before I did. We have been com- 
paring notes on the doctor’s charac- 
ter, conversation, and fare. The last 
we agree is unrivalled; but as to his 
conversation, it turns out that he trav- 
elled over exactly the same ground 
with both of us,—led us along the 
same paths,—and studiously visited 
every border, from which with premedi- 
tated cleverness he plucked only the 
flowers that he had by habit familiar- 
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ized to his hand. To drop metaphor, 
the honest doctor, it appears, has a fixed 
set of themes of discourse, which he 
introduces to two (and therefore, by a 
natural inference, to many) different 
guests, entertaining them with the same 
routine of confabulation, as with the same 
succession of dishes. If our surmise 
be right, he much resembles Ephraim 
Jenkinson, who had but one scrap of 
learning for all comers ; and when he 
had done with Manetho and Berosus 
and cosmogony, his stock was exhaust- 
ed. I wish yet it may be otherwise 
with my friend the doctor. 

“This morning was a very cold, 
frosty one, suitable to the season. A 
mile or two from our starting-place we 
came to a large creek, its banks edged 
with ice. Just at the same time there 
came to the opposite side an old woman 
(of sixty, at least, to appearance), lead- 
ing a mean Zackey, on which was 
strapped a large bundle of wearing-ap- 
parel and other luggage, too large to 
leave any room for her to ride. She 
halted at the water’s edge and was go- 
ing, though with some hesitation, to 
wade through the ford where it was 
more than knee-deep. I called to her to 
wait; and whipping over to her, prof- 
fered to lead her horse over, and point- 
ed up the stream to a hammock, where I 
thought she could cross dry-shod. She 
gave me her horse, which 1 led over and 
secured upon the other side: then, look- 
ing for her, I beheld her, with clothes 
raised up to her knees, wading the 
creek just above the ford. The water 
reached more than half-way to her 
knees, was rapid and cold; yet she 
strode through it as unflinchingly as I 
would have done in midsummer. Her 
brawny legs looked red as a Bermu- 
da potato: they were seemingly of the 
hardest muscle and sinews, and fully 
as large in the calf as mine; which (if 
you know it not) are no spindles, mad- 
am, I assure you. My travelling com- 
panion waited till my service to the 
old lady was rendered ; and then com- 
plimented me upon my gallantry, with 
a very diverting mixture of banter and 
gravity in his countenance.” 
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“*Garnes’s, SULLIVAN Co., TENN., 
November 28th, Night. 


“ We are now within five miles of the 
Boatyard (called also Kingsport and 
Rossville, from David Ross, its found- 
er), at the head of navigation on Hol- 
ston River. Even that high, the 
passage of boats is very precarious, 
limited almost entirely to the down- 
ward course, and for this they are 
obliged to wait for a flood in the river. 
It has been now six months or more 
since there was a sufficient tide to carry 
them over the numerous shoals, rocks, 
and obstacles of various kinds, that 
present themselves between the Boat- 
Yard and the Muscle Shoals, —a dis- 
tance of five hundred miles. These 
boats are an important, almost the sta- 
ple, production of this fertile but rug- 
ged and sequestered region. They are 
flat-bottomed, of huge dimensions, ca- 
pable of carrying 300 or 400 bales of 
cotton (which weigh 300 pounds each), 
and covered over for at least half their 
length with plank. This top is shaped, 
not like the roof of a house, but rather 
like that of a carriage. This ark is of 
very rude structure ; and when finished, 
is loaded with flour, apples, onions, 
bacon, corn, plank, and scantling, and 
started down the river under the con- 
duct of but three boatmen (a steersman 
and two rowers). At Ditto’s Landing 
(opposite Huntsville), Triana (where S. 
Ragland lives), Mooresville, Cotton- 
port, and other settlements along the 
river, the cargo is sold off on the best 
terms practicable, and then the boat 
itself is disposed of to a planter for 
$60 or $70, to be freighted with cot- 
ton for New Orleans; or else the same 
hands hire it and themselves to run 
down to that city by the February or 
March flood,—the load varying from 
300 to 4oo bales. At New Orleans, when 
emptied of its last cargo, the boat is 
sold as firewood and lumber, being 
never intended or able to go up the 
stream again ; for its clumsiness makes 
it little better than a log in the water. 

“Here, to-night, is a man whose 
trade it is to build these boats ; from 
him I have gathered my chief knowl- 


edge of them. He has been down the 
river sundry times; even to Moores- 
ville, where he has seen my brother 
William. He interests me, too, by an- 
other circumstance. A few weeks ago 
my two cousins, R. Tompkins and 
George Temple, stopped at the Boat- 
Yard where he was working, their 
money out, and they a good deal jaded, 
you may suppose, with their long walk. 
R. could find no employment in his line, 
—teaching school,—but G. at once 
obtained work from my informant; and 
well did he work, till he made money 
enough to enable them both to prose- 
cute their journey. R. rendered himself 
so acceptable by his good sense and 
modesty, that his board cost him noth- 
ing hereabouts. The man hits off G.’s 
character to a ¢, by saying that “as for 
George, he was neither ashamed nor 
afeard to say anything to anybody,” —a 
character the most fascinating of all to 
the rowdy population of this country. 
And he was accordingly, as I could 
plainly see, a prodigious favorite. 

“We have encountered immense 
droves of hogs, going into your part of 
Virginia. At Squire or Captain Good- 
son’s, where we breakfasted this morn- 
ing (by the by, it was our last stopping- 
place in my native State), were two 
droves of 700 or 800 each ; and yester- 
day we met two others as numerous. 
For a week past I have met two or per- 
haps three of these hordes daily. We 
have a band of hog-drivers from Ken- 
tucky for our messmates to - night, 
bound eastwardly with I don’t know 
how many hundreds. Yet these appar- 
ently overflowing supplies are, as the 
people on the road say, much smaller 
than usual! You certainly cannot suf- 
fer by a scarcity of bacon. One of 
the drivers here is a hulking, bully- 
like fellow, but merrily disposed, with 
whom I am all of a sudden very inti- 
mate. He swears I ama d— d 3 
but it will look like vanity if I repeat 
his compliments. 

‘Our entertainer to-night is Captain 
Gaines, a cousin of General Edmund 
P. Gaines. He is a favorable specimen 
of the Tennessee men, tall and com- 
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manding in his mien, frank, manly, and 
dignified in his sentiments. I hardly 
know how to treat him as an innkeeper. 
That calling, however, has no manner 
of discredit in the estimation of these 
Western people, whether Virginians or 
Tennesseeans. The Congressman from 
the Campbell (Virginia) district is, at 
home, a simple Boniface; and (God 
willing) we shall to-morrow break our 
fast at the house of Joseph McMinn, 
late Governor of Tennessee, now keep- 
er of a plain but reputable ‘hostelry’ 
ten miles hence. Our regular breakfast- 
ing distance is fifteen miles; but as a 
man who, after filling with credit and 
popularity the supreme magistracy of a 
sovereign State, has retired into one of 
the humblest walks of private life, is 
really worth contemplating, we have de- 
termined to anticipate our usual halting- 
time, in order to gratify our curiosity.” 


“ ROGERSVILLE, TEnN., November 2gth. 


“We stopped at the worthy Ex-Gov- 
ernor’s, and found him altogether pleas- 
ing. He isa little old man, with large, 
yet sunken eyes that seem to have un- 
dergone a good deal of service, — 
though his Excellency’s brain is not 
very much stored with bookish treas- 
ures. He is affable, kind, and com- 
municative. He entered very freely 
into political discussion; indeed, with 
more freedom and promptitude than in- 
tellizence. .... Besides filling the chief 
magistracy of this State, Governor 
Mc™M. has served it also in other capaci- 
ties. He was a member of the conven- 
tion which passed the State Constitu- 
tion, and has been a representative in 
Congress. He is now agent or resident 
envoy with the Cherokee Indians south 
of Holston and French Broad Rivers. 
It is a singular spectacle to see a man, 
who has occupied such high and varied 
Stations, bustling about a tavern at 
once as landlord, barkeeper, and head 
waiter, administering entertainment to 
guests of every degree. My compan- 
ion desired the ‘ Governor’ to give 
him a basin of water and a towel, ask- 
ing me slyly, while the honest gentle- 
man was obeying the order, 7 ¢hat was 
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not sublime ? . This is indeed a 
country where the democratic spirit of 
liberty and equality prevails to the ut- 
most extent. I already see, or think I 
see, a bolder, loftier carriage in ordi- 
nary men. Every one seems to feel 
himself an efficient member of the 
body politic. No free male citizen be- 
ing excluded from a vote in the choice 
of lawgivers and governors, every one 
takes an interest in the acts of those 
public servants; and you hear pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature and other 
political matters canvassed by men 
whose appearance would, amongst us, 
bespeak them both unknowing and 
careless of the most important public 
concerns. It would surprise you to 
see the warm and active feelings of 
these people in regard to the Presiden- 
tial election. Of the Louisa people, I 
believe not a tenth part, even of the free- 
holders, have yet bestowed a thought 
or experienced a wish upon the sub- 
ject. In Tennessee, every heart is 
roused, every tongue is busy; old and 
young, male and female,—all look 
anxiously forward to the result; all 
wish, and would fight for (if need be) 
the success of Jackson. Never, surely, 
were a people so nearly unanimous. 
The citizens of Sevier County met the 
other day to express sentiments and 
adopt resolutions in favor of their hero. 
The votes were taken, when there were 
for Clay 3, for Crawford 2, for Adams 1, 
for Calhoun zone, for Jackson between 
600 and 700! So hot are they on this 
point that to deny J.’s superior claims 
to the post in dispute seems to be con- 
sidered a sort of treason ; and even to 
say he will not succeed is looked on as 
a high misdemeanor; either offence, 
however, luckily being deemed more 
worthy of pity than of punishment, by 
reason of the absurdity it is supposed 
to involve. 

“The further westward I go, the 
more indubitable appears J.’s election. 
The people are daily receiving accounts 
of his increasing popularity to the 
North and East, — accounts furnished 
by newspapers favorable to him in 
those quarters. They possibly speak 
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as much from what they wish as from 
what they know to be the case.” 


“* November 3oth. 

“To-day we passed Bean’s Station, 
or Oresville, a noted point where the 
great leading road to Kentucky, over 
Cumberland and Clinch Mountains, 
turns off to the right. The name Oves- 
ville is derived from one Ore, a county- 
man of ours, who used to live there 
(keeping a petty tavern) thirty or forty 
years ago, when houses of any kind 
were scarce as hen’s teeth on the road, 
and when the almost unbroken forest 
swarmed with Indians. Ore had a bad 
name in Louisa; he was prosecuted, 
or threatened with prosecution, for 
some theft or robbery, and fled. Here 
he did not greatly amend his life. His 
house was in very ill repute. There is 
a story (it was told me by Mr. John 
Garth, when we came out to Kentucky 
in 1815) of two travellers putting up at 
his house to stay all night. They 
placed their baggage, including loaded 
pistols, in the bar, as is now usual. 
Next morning, on mounting, they found 
their horses lame, and stopped at a 
blacksmith’s shop a little way along 
the road to have the shoes and hoofs 
examined and put to rights. The 
smith (who was an honest man) found 
a horse-hair so fixed in a hoof of each 
horse as to produce the lameness, and 
evidently with design. He warned the 
travellers that danger awaited them, 
and advised them to examine their 
pistols. Putting in the ramrods, they 
found, as they thought, the charges in; 
so was the priming. ‘ Draw the loads,’ 
said the blacksmith, ‘and make sure.’ 
They screwed out the supposed loads, 
and found them to be wads of cotton 
which had been rammed down to fill 
the place of powder and ball. They 
now saw that some mischief was in- 
tended; they carefully reloaded the 
pistols, and, their horses being relieved, 
wended on their way. In a deep, shady 
bottom one or two miles from Ore’s 
house, two black men, armed with 
rifles, suddenly sprung out before their 
horses and commanded them ta deliver 
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their money. The travellers drew out 
their pistols, and admonished the rob- 
bers to desist. They swore they val- 
ued not the pistols a curse ; the travel- 
lers might shoot and be d—d. The 
latter took them at their word, fired, 
killed one dead, and wounded the oth- 
er, who retreated into the thicket, and 
then rode back to Ore’s house to make 
known what had happened. The old 
lady (Mrs. Ore) instantly lifted up her 
hands, and exclaimed that her son was 
killed! And sure enough, on examin- 
ing the corpse closely, it was found to 
be their late landlord’s son, who had 
blackened his face, intending to pass 
fora negro. What became of Ore or 
the travellers afterwards tradition does 
not say. Now, there are one or two 
handsome houses (one of them a re- 
spectable inn) at the place; and the 
whole vicinage wears the aspect of 
peace, abundance, and civilization, 


“ KnoxviL.Le, December rst. 

“We have adopted a new plan of 
travelling; taking breakfast before we 
set out in the morning, and riding all 
day without another halt. The mode 
answers well enough for the short win- 
ter days. From Myers’s hither is but 
thirty-three miles. All the way from 
the Boat-Yard our route has been 
along the north side of the Holston, 
or Tennessee River, sometimes within 
eight, sometimes a mile or several miles 
from it. Here we shall leave it, striking 
more directly west, while its course is 
rather southwest. This is an awkward, 
ill-built town, the largest in East Ten- 
nessee, though containing, I believe, 
not over two thousand inhabitants. 
Mr. Jackson, our landlord, is just re- 
moving himself and his effects into a 
new house, entertaining us in the old, 
which is, consequently, in bad order 
for the comfortable reception of guests. 

“ There is a good deal of very fertile 
land between the Boat-Yard and Knox- 
ville, but the want of a ready vent for 
its produce (it can be no other radical 
cause) has generated a system of mis- 
erable husbandry, more wasteful and 
injudicious even than that prevalent in 
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old Virginia, and ‘that’s a bold word.’ 
For example, the tops are not cut from 
the corn. The blade fodder only is 
pulled, and that not always. A great 
deal of corn is yet ungathered in the 
fields, and as to cutting down the stalks 
it is never thought of. Nor is manur- 
ing for any field-crop ever, or more 
than by one farmer in a hundred, prac- 
The road abounds with 
houses of entertainment, that look neat 
and even genteel; most of them are 
said to be as comfortable as need be. 
The cheapness of their bills is wonder- 
ful. For supper, lodging, breakfast, 
and just as much corn or oats and 
hay and fodder as our horses can de- 
stroy (usually half a bushel of grain and 
a rackful of long food), we are charged 
5/3 apiece! To me, indeed, who am 
travelling on Tennessee money bought 
at twenty per cent discount, it is about 
sixty-nine cents! And this is my whole 
daily expense, except gratuities to hos- 
tlers. In the latter part of October 
twelyemonth, when I was going on 
foot (as you remember) from Old 
Point Comfort to Williamsburg, I paid 
7/8 (specie) at the Half-way House, 
between Hampton and York, for sup- 
per, lodging, and breakfast. 


“ December 2d. 

“ Stopped for the night at Eskridge’s, 
— Squire Eskridge our host is called ; 
and far and wide is that name known; 
and loudly do all extol, who have ever 
tasted the goodness of his cheer. He 
has a jovial fulness of visage (with most 
rubicund cheeks variegated by very 
white teeth and sparkling black eyes) 
and a portly rotundity of person, that 
plainly betoken all the excellence of 
entertainment for which he is so cele- 
brated. His stables, grain, forage, hos- 
tlers, and all, so far, are of the first or- 
der. Yet the house is a plain wooden 
house, not painted, nor furnished with 
anything like splendor. But its charm 
is the neatness that reigns everywhere ; 
the goodness of the bread, butter, tea, 
milk, and meats; and the alertness of 
the host, wholly free all the while from 
the smallest tinge of servility. In all 
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my journeys here along, though I have 
to ride five miles over, or stop ten miles 
short of my regular distance, it shall go 
hard but Ill spend a night at Squire 
Eskridge’s. 

“ The Squire is a justice of the peace. 
(They and lawyers are called Sgzuires 
in this free and equal land.) He is an 
especial admirer of General Jackson, 
whom he knew almost immediately af- 
ter his migration hither from South 
Carolina, and his commencement of the 
law practice. He tells us two stories 
of J.’s concern in civil broils. One was 
of a notorious bully’s offering him some 
gross insult, presuming upon his raw, 
youthful look, and slender make. But 
Jackson soon got hold of a pistol, and, 
stepping up to the bully, threatened 
him with instant death unless he re- 
called the insult and apologized for it. 
His manner was so fiery and deter- 
mined, that there was no mistaking his 
purpose to be death or atonement; and 
the fellow (whose courage was altogeth- 
er of the fisticuff and youging sort) 
humbly begged the young lawyer’s par- 
OMS 6:30 « The other anecdote related to 
a quarrel between Jackson, after he be- 
came a militia general, and Governor 
Sevier. They once met, armed with pis- 
tols, on horseback, and attended each 
by several friends, with the avowed de- 
sign of adjusting the dispute amicably ; 
but high words arose; both parties 
seem to have been shy (especially the 
Governor, as Squire Eskridge thinks, 
though reputed a man of courage); and 
they parted without either fighting or 
making friends. 

“Most of our road to-day has lain 
through a savage and barren-looking 
country; and more hilly than for the 
three preceding days. 


‘© KimMEr’s TAVERN, December 4th. 


“After paying our bill* at Mr. 
Clarke’s, —a bill so low (considering 
what its consideration was) that, added 


* “T arrived about eleven in the morning, took din- 
ner, supper, breakfast, lodging, and had several pieces 
of linen washed ; my horse all the while having just 
as much as he couldeat. The charge was one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents |"’ 
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to other inducements, it will almost in- 
fallibly draw me to Mr. C.’s on my 
return, — we ferried over Clinch River ; 
and, twelve miles afterwards, began the 
ascent of Cumberland Mountain. 

“ About midway over the mountain 
is our present resting-place. The ac- 
commodations are none of the best, 
and, by contrast with those of Clarke, 
Eskridge, and Myers, seem execrable. 
The hostler is a white man, — a gawky, 
tall, long-legged gilly, whom we cannot 
get to rub our horses in half the style 
they are accustomed to. My comrade 
scolded at him so freely when we were 
in the stable on that business, that I 
really felt afraid the fellow would re- 
sent it with his huge fists that swing 
upon such long arms; but he took it 
all in a sort of sullen patience, not get- 
ting angry, yet not doing a whit the 
better for it. He can’t be a thorough 
Tennesseean, or Virginian either, or he 
would have given my friend hard words 
if nothing more. 

“ We have fallen in here with a mem- 
ber of the Tennessee Legislature (which 
has recently adjourned), on his way 
home to Sullivan County, —the one 
‘next to Virginia. He gives us several 
incidents of the late session. One most 
curious one is that the Governor of the 
State (General Carroll) was imprisoned 
for debt in Nashville, whence the Leg- 
islature had him brought, by writ of 
habeas corpus, to Murfreesborough, the 
seat of government, in order that he 
might take his constitutional share in 
legislation. A novel and singular in- 
stance this of the way we Americans 
have of making the highest bend with 
the lowest to the laws. The same 
thing might happen in Virginia. Gov- 
ernor McMinn told us of this same 
circumstance ; but I waited for confir- 
mation of it before I would enter it 
here. 


“Sparta, December sth. 

“ Descended from the mountain some 
twelve or fifteen miles back. We have 
stopped for the night in this village, 
a small one, but of tolerably flourish- 
ing appearance. It has a newspaper, 


as, indeed, almost every town in the 
West has that contains five hundred 
people, —a good sign, certainly, of in- 
telligence, and a harbinger of far more 
rapid advancement in mind and morals 
than our old Virginia population can 
hope for, of whom not one in thirty (of 
the freeholders even) ever reads a news- 
paper. 
“December 6th. 

*©T have come on four miles far- 
ther, to General Smart’s. My host is 
a dry, uninteresting personage. He 
served with Jackson in some of his 
campaigns, and they say was a brave 
soldier. Indeed, it cannot easily hap- 
pen that any one who is not brave can 
get high military position here, when 
there has been an opportunity of trying 
what stuff he is made of. 


** Purpom’s, December 7th. 

“Setting out late, i. e. not till sun- 
rise or a little after, from General 
Smart’s (owing to the laziness of his 
servants, who could not be got to feed 
and dress my horse in time), I never- 
theless came to Purdom’s (thirteen 
miles) to breakfast. The condition of 
my beast requiring rest, I have con- 
cluded to stay all night here, the more 
willingly as the day is rainy. Purdom 
is a round, merry fellow, greatly like 
Dr. Morris in face and shape, though 
intellectually as unlike him as possible. 
The day has passed off heavily, not- 
withstanding mine host’s perfect free- 
dom from the foible of sz/exce. He has 
given me his whole history as minutely 
as if he were furnishing me with mate- 
rials to write his life. However, amidst 
the multitude of nothings he has ut- 
tered, I have gleaned some things that 
I would rather not have missed, as one 
may always do, from even the most 
ignorant. 


“ 8th December. 


“The landlord has made me ac- 
quainted, too, with one Mr. Rutledge, a 
young gentleman not yet fully licensed 
to practise Jaw. His conversation 
is forcible and almost sparkling ; his 
knowledge not scanty; his mind alto- 
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gether much above mediocrity. He 
has, withal, a very respectful opinion of 
his own powers ; not such as amounts to 
egregious vanity, but enough to stimu- 
late exertion and embolden him always 
to make the most of his mental re- 
sources. I consider just this much of 
selfesteem as a fortunate possession. 
Indeed, without it, genius wants half 
its due energy, and fails of more than 
half its proper achievements. I augur 
success and distinction also to this Mr. 
Rutledge, if no unlooked-for gust drive 
his bark from her course, and no 
unseen rock shatter or insidious whirl- 
pool engulf him. 


“MiLver’s, Mapison Co., ALABAMA, 
December oth. 


“ A ride of but twenty miles to-day 
has brought me within twenty-five miles 
of Huntsville. The land has been 
growing richer and richer as I have pro- 
ceeded for the last two days, and here 
it is exceedingly fertile; yet still, as 
they tell me, less so than in the cen- 
tral and more southerly parts of this 
county and in Limestone County. Since 
I left Purdom’s the cotton crops have 
been assuming quite a different charac- 
ter. Theretofore they existed only in 
patches, such as we cultivate in old 
Virginia, where each family does well 
to make enough for its own clothing. 
But as I journeyed since yesterday 
morning, those patches have been grad- 
ually increasing into fe/ds , and I have 
now seen some cotton-fields of fifty, 
sixty, or seventy acres, perhaps even of 
one hundred or more. Whatseems odd 
to me; these fields are still white with 
cotton, which frequently remains un- 
picked till March or even April, when 
the ground is wanted to plant the next 
crop. I have passed some timber to- 
day of gigantic growth, mostly chestnut 
and poplar. A tree of the latter kind 
was so large that I am persuaded I 
could have rode into its hollow, if my 
mare had not pointedly refused to en- 
ter. 

“This place is called the ‘ Hickory 
Flat,’ a name somewhat descriptive of 
its posture and prevailing wood-growth. 
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It is a shabby travellers’ rest. The 
landlord has been a representative in 
the State Legislature, but his absence 
now deprives me of the opportunity of 
seeing how worthy he is of that dis- 
tinction. His ‘woman-kind’ (as Jona- 
than Oldbuck would call them) are my 
only entertainers ; and they savor but 
little of intelligent male society. 


“ December roth. 

“T am now at the house of H. M., 
or, to give him the title here his due, 
Fudge Minor. 

“Setting off about sunrise from Mil- 
ler’s, I came to the Greenbottom Inn, 
kept by one Connelly or Codley, — 
twenty miles, —to breakfast, with such 
an appetite as a ride of twenty miles 
and the hour of noon were calculated to 
give. There, too, some ladies were my 
entertainers, who seemed to have a 
highly respectable degree of refinement 
in their appearance, manners, and swzall- 
talk. Their dresses I should call ele- 
gant. 

“Some two hours before sunset I 
entered Huntsville. It is a pretty vil- 
lage of sixteen hundred inhabitants, 
with some handsome houses in and 
around it, though very many are merely 
of hewn logs, chinked with stone, and 
pointed with lime mortar, after the fash- 
ion of the Cofves.* Inthe centre of the 
town is the public square, measuring in 
each direction about one hundred and 
fifty yards, and having the Court House 
in its centre. On three of its sides this 
square is faced by tolerably compact 
rows or blocks of brick houses, occu- 
pied by merchants, mechanics, lawyers, 
doctors, and tavern-keepers. Without 
alighting, I rode nearly around it be- 
fore I could find any one to tell me 
precisely the road to ‘Judge M.’s’ 
house; at last a gentleman gave me 
a very minute direction, telling me at 
the same time that Mrs. M. and her 
sister (Mrs. T.) were then in town on 
a visit to a Mr. Cruise. I neverthe- 
jess proceeded to my place of destina- 
tion, about two miles west of the town, 


* So called from their use of the archaic Quo’ 
he. — Ep, 
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where I found only some of the chil- 
dren at home. Henry (who was my 
pupil a year or two since) knew me; 
and he was the first person I had seen 
since leaving Wythe Court House, that 
I had ever seen before. In half an 
hour the ladies came home and gave 
me a greeting so cordially polite as to 
refresh in no small degree my spirits, 
wearied by sympathy with a wearied 
body, and perturbed by the embarrass- 
ment anticipated from entering upon 
a scene so new to me. The Judge’s 
house is built of logs in the manner 
above described. But the furniture is 
much more elegant than is commonly 
seen in two-story framed houses with us. 
Nothing is more usual here than to see 
a log-cabin dwelling with a splendid 
carriage standing under the shed of an 
out-house near it; andon going in, you 
behold a mahogany sideboard, tables, 
and beaufets, with superb services of 
china and plate, imported carpeting, 
etc., etc.” 


‘ FINIS. 


“ My travelling expenses from 
Cartersville to Huntsville . 


$ 26.9 
Deduct fees to hostlers . 22 


$ 24.67 


‘Distance from our house to Hunts- 
ville, according to the reputed distances 
between the different stands, about six 
hundred and thirty miles.” 


A passage in a letter from Moores- 
ville, written a year later, shows him still 
waiting for his books. “TI will get 
you, if you can spare them, to have 
Tom Paine’s works put up in the box. 
His Rights of Man, Civis, and Com- 
mon Sense stand high in this demo- 
cratic country, as indeed they must do 
all over the Union, and I may have a 
use for them if ever I scribble for the 
newspapers, or am elected to the Leg- 
islature, or have to make a Fourth of 
July speech.’ To his grandmother 
he regrets that “no opportunity has 
occurred of sending her some reed 

_ pipe-stems,” — from which it would ap- 


pear that she was asmoker. He also 
mentions (what seems oddly incongru- 
ous with the region as he describes it) 
that “to-night the students of Green 
Academy perform Fulius Cesar.” 


Mr. Minor remained only a year in 
Alabama and then returned to Virginia. 
He established himself as a lawyer in 
his native county. His evenings were 
given to literature, and I find him a 
constant contributor to the “Southern 
Literary Messenger,” sending now a 
careful review of some new book, now 
a translation from Anacreon, and now 
a tale or an essay. The latter turn 
chiefly on some point of the minor or 
conventional ethics, and in their grand- 
fatherly style, their fondness for the 
allegorical form, and the stately move- 
ment of their rhetoric, revive not un- 
pleasantly confused memories of the 
British classics, ere literature had con- 
descended from the grave decorums of 
the minuet to the whirl of the polka. 
They are excellent examples of what 
may be called domestic authorship ; 
useful, edifying, agreeable even, only 
not brilliant; fit to beguile long winter 
evenings in the country, and to win the 
safe and sweet applauses of a fireside 
audience. Many of them seem to have 
been written for such household ends, 
and all are pleasing by their lowness 
of tone and the entire absence of all 
exaggeration or undue emphasis. In- 
deed, a constant reasonableness and 
good taste, the fine breeding of letters, 
characterize whatever Mr. Minor wrote, 
whether for his own or the general 
eye. 

Mr. Minor, though his tastes were 
those of seclusion and scholarship, was 
led by a genial humanity of tempera- 
ment to take an active share in all 
movements for public benefit. He took 
an earnest interest in education, the 
reform of prison discipline, of the law, 
of politics. He led the forlorn hope of 
temperance in his native county, riding 
often thirty miles in summer heat or 
winter storm to make addresses in be- 
half of an unpopular good. In May, 
1835, I find him teaching Elisha, a 
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slave of his father, to read and write, 
though thereby incurring public blame. 
“Told of animadversion which is ex- 
cited by my undertaking to teach E. 
One wiseacre roundly says, Mr. Q. and 
I are guilty of a penitentiary offence. 
And the still more sapient wiseacre for 
whom E. has been working says he 
does not wish to have anything to do 
with a negro who is so taught.” He 
mentions a fact or two that may be of 
interest to the student of language. 
“Sh still puzzles him somewhat. Sheaf 
he called Zeaf. The hard sound of ¢ in 
cloak did not occur to him, he called it 
sloak. risk he could spell and pro- 
nounce very well, but the addition of 
an s made it tangle his tongue, and it 
was only after eight or ten efforts, fol- 
lowing as many repetitions of the word 
by me, that he could say /frzsks. It 
was frixt, fricks, frisk.” 

In the same manuscript book which 
contains his “journal of Elisha’s learn- 
ing,” and the record of his temperance 
labors, are some anecdotes of Jackson 
which seem worth preserving. One 
leaf has unhappily been torn out. 

“During Burr’s trial, General Jack- 
son was in Richmond, staying at the 
Globe Tavern, which stood where the 
now does. He then attracted 
universal notice by his loud blustering, 
cursing, and swearing. The great ob- 
ject of his maledictions was General 
Wilkinson, who was shortly expected 
there as a witness from Louisiana. 
Him General J. denounced as a traitor, 
a coward, and a perjured villain ; pre- 
fixing to every epithet the most ener- 
getic di... (ds, and :G..@ dis. «ds 
Nothing could equal the vigor and va- 
riety of his oaths and imprecations. 
‘May I be eternally and hellfiredly G.d 
d....d,’ was one frequent formula 
with him, which tradition has preserved. 
I know several most respectable men 
who saw and heard him upon that occa- 
sion, and who declare that he was re- 
garded by everybody as the very prince 
of bullies and blackguards. It is said 
that when Wilkinson came, J. was en- 
tirely quiet, and very soon took occa- 
sion to quit Richmond: but I suspect 
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the truth of the insinuation implied in 
this statement, for his courage never 
could be justly called in question. 

“Since he became President, Gener- 
al J. has not hesitated on various occa- 
sions, and in the presence of persons 
whose presence might have been ex- 
pected somewhat to restrain his ebulli- 
tions, to vent his feelings in the freest 
and most undignified manner. His 
war upon the Senate, which has result- 
ed in the almost entire prostration of 
that body (seconded, as his assaults 
were, by its own most unscrupling fac- 
tiousness), is well known. ‘ Damn 
them !’ said he, lately, to a gentleman 
from Virginia, speaking of some offen- 
sive act of the Senate, —‘damn them! 
They need not think to fool with me!’ 
at the same time clenching his teeth, 
and striking with his cane upon. the 
ground. 

“He has, on numberless occasions, 
indeed almost whenever it was men- 
tioned in conversation for the last. two 
or three years, dammed the Senate as 
a pack of scoundrels. 

“I forget what distinguished foreign- 
er it was —a French nobleman, I think 
—who said to the President that an 
army of his (the nobleman’s) country 
would soon take Washington, if war 
should occur between the two nations. 
‘Take fell!’ replied Old Hickory, 
with a tone of the deepest scorn.. And 
that was all the reply he deigned. 

“It belongs to history, that when 
some of his Secretaries (Messrs. Ing- 
ham, Branch, and Berrien) communi- 
cated to him their determination. not 
to let Mrs. Eaton associate with their 
families (her reputation being rather 
the worse for wear), the hero. ‘roared 
like a lion.’ These were the words of 
Colonel Richard M. Johnson, who had 
undertaken to mediate between him 
and the contumacious heads of depart- 
ments. 

“*Most people yet remember the min- 
gled surprise and contempt with which 
General J.’s first nomination for the 
Presidency was received, except in 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania. He him- 
self regarded it as absurd, and his 
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election as a chimera. He said to 
Judge Breckenridge (who was then his 
intimate friend, aide-de-camp, and mem- 
ber of his household), “ Do you think I 
am such a d....d fool as to expect 
to be elected ?’ 

“ These anecdotes are all or most of 
them undoubtedly true; and a thou- 
sand similar ones might be added, all 
tending to confirm and illustrate the 
character which these fix upon this 
‘greatest and best of men.’ But still, 
there is no comparison between him 
and Poindexter. The latter has all of 
Js vulgar turbulence, without a spark 
of his generous feeling or his integrity 
or his courage. The true equals — the 
real par nobile fratrum —are Poindex- 
ter and Benton. 

“ But let us see —us, or the genera- 
tions who shall come after us — whether 
the blasphemous comparison of Fach- 
son to WASHINGTON will have 
acceptance among future ages. For 
my part, I never will believe it, until 
my already somewhat staggered faith 
in human virtue and in the self-sustain- 
ing purity and vigor of popular institu- 
tions shall have crumbled into hope- 
lessness ; and until Washington’s coun- 
trymen, demonstrated to be unworthy 
of that name, shall have crouched be- 
neath the merited chain and sceptre of 
some iron despot, who will scourge 
them, if not into wisdom, at least into 
shame, remorse, and anguish for their 
folly and wickedness.” 

In the journal of a tour to the West 
in 1836 he describes picturesquely 
enough one of the border ruffians of 
what may be called the first period: 
“ Among the new-comers was General 
Felix Houston, now of Texas, —a dull, 
heavy, pugnacious-looking man, with 
broad shoulders and arms that seem 
able to wield a bowie-knife with tre- 
mendous effect. One visible under his 
waistcoat.’ And here is a capital story 
which will justify what I have said of 
Mr. Minor’s eye for character and sense 
of the comic : — 

“A fine, stout old gentleman of 
eighty-two walked so steadily across 
the heaving deck, that I congratulated 


him on his good sea-legs. He said he 
had once served in a privateer, in 1781, 
witnessed a severe battle between the 
English and French fleets in the Ches- 
apeake, and been chased by a British 
frigate. Presently he manifested a 
pious turn, and inquired if I thought 
there were many on board who ‘loved 
our Lord.’ I did not know. ‘ Have you 
got a hope, — are youa servant of isi?” 
I was not a member of any church, 
not a professor of religion. ‘Ah, well,’ 
he said, ‘there are many that have it 
who are not in any church.’ He then 
pulled out some tracts, which he asked 
me to take. I took only ‘The Swear- 
er’s Prayer.’...- 

“This morning (it was Tuesday, Oc- 
tober rst) the old man of yestreen and 
I had much more conversation. He 
told me further that he was at the 
storming of Stony Point, and told some 
particulars of Wayne’s orders and con- 
duct on that occasion that were new 
tome. Wayne not only made his men 
take the flints out of their guns, that 
they might rely exclusively on the bay- 
onet, but ordered the officers to run 
any man through the body who should 
fire; and, moreover, ordered them to 
treat in like manner any who should 
retreat, or show a wish to do so, and 
strictly enjoined wfon the soldiers to 
run their bayonets through any officer 
who should behave in a cowardly man- 
ner. For the expedition he had picked 
his men, and some or all of them were 
volunteers for it. But about four miles 
from the fort, when they did not yet 
know what service of peril they were 
upon, he halted them, and in a brief 
address warned all who felt at all fear- 
ful to go back. A few went back. My 
old new friend was but sixteen, and felt 
afraid, very much afraid, but could not 
get his own consent to back out. Then 
it was that Wayne gave the orders 
above mentioned. Upon getting nearer 
the fort, he made each put a sheet of 
white paper in his cap, as a mark for 
recognition, and gave the watchword, 
or rather battle-cry, to be uttered when 
they should be fairly within the fort, 
‘The fort’s our own!’ They advanced 
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in two columns, leaped or ran through 
an abatis in front of the fort, captured 
or bayoneted the picket guards, who 
stood also in front, and then rushed on 
up the steep hill on which stood the 
fort. The pickets had fired and alarmed 
the garrison, who immediately came 
out on the ramparts, and fired volley 
after volley towards the assailants, but 
over their heads, not knowing how 
near they were. Our men were mostly 
right under the garrison, whose fire 
was directed several hundred yards off, 
only striking a few of the rearmost 
in the advancing columns. My old 
friend’s captain showed manifest cow- 
ardice. He advanced, stooping very 
low, before his men, scared at the 
whistling balls of the British. My old 
friend’s right-hand man, a dare-devil 
sort of a fellow, kicked the acting cap- 
tain behind, oversetting him on his 
head forwards, with many curses as a 
damned coward, a good- for- nothing 
scoundrel, ete. The captain durst not 
resent it. Their orders were, when 
they reached the wall, that the man on 
the extreme right of the front rank 
should be thrown or pushed upon it by 
his left-hand man, he by “7s left, and 
soon. But by the time the main body 
arrived there, the gate had been opened 
for them by the forlorn hope, almost 
every man of whom was cut to pieces. 
In they rushed, and shouted the war- 
ery prescribed, ‘The fort’s our own !’ 
‘Not by a damned sight!’ replied the 
British. And at it they went with 
the bayonet! The strife was soon 
over. My old friend says he scarcely 
aimed at all, at thrusting his bayonet 
into any one. It was a little bloody ; 
but he chiefly employed himself in par- 
rying the enemy’s thrusts at him. His 
name is 77/7. He had not told me all 
these particulars, when an elderly, 
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gray~haired man came to the table 
where we sat, and, hearing the name 
of Stony Point, said: ‘That was con- 
siderable of a battle, was it not?’ I 
pointed to the old man and said he 
was at it. ‘Was he, indeed ?’ said the 
gray-haired gentleman. ‘My father 
was also there ; he was a captain there.’ 
‘Was he?’ said Hill; ‘what captain 
was he?’ ‘Captain C.,’ said the gray- 
haired gentleman. ‘Captain C., why 
he was my captain! And you are a 
son of Captain C., my captain at Stony 
Point!’ A warm hand-shake, and they 
were sworn friends ina moment. Mr. 
C. said he felt as if he had found a 
brother ; and the old man’s delight 
through the day and for the rest of 
our voyage was extreme.” 

There is much else in these books 
which tempts me, but I have already 
given enough to enable my readers to 
divine for themselves something of the 
character of the author. It is seldom 
that I have grown so intimate with a 
man I have never seen, seldom that I 
have had experience of so sweet, so 
equitable, or so well-balanced a nature 
as this. In reading these fading me- 
morials; I have found myself sadly 
thinking: “And this was one of the 
class whom we have heard called bar- 
barians by men who are proud to owe 
their culture to slaveholding Athens and 
Rome! This is one of the very per- 
sons whom our short-sighted statesman- 
ship would exclude from all share in 
politics !” 

Of Mr. Minor’s life nothing remains 
to be told, but that it was useful, honor- 
able, and, if any ever was, a happy il- 
lustration of the Ovidian theory, dene 
gui latuit bene vixit. He died in 1858, 
having been for several years Professor 
of Law in the College of William and 
Mary. 

Fames Russell Lowell. 
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THE FRENCH CLAIMS. 


ORE than two thirds of a cen- 

tury —a long lifetime — have 
elapsed since 1800, when the claims for 
French spoliations were assumed by our 
government under a convention with 
France. During this long period res- 
olutions in favor of them by thirteen 
States have been filed at Washington, 
and more than three thousand memo- 
rials from claimants residing in twenty- 
five different States have been present- 
ed to Congress. No less than forty- 
two committees of the House or Sen- 
ate have reported on these memorials, 
and all but three in favor of them. En- 
voys, jurists, and statesmen have in- 
dorsed them. Federalists, Democrats, 
and Republicans have conceded their 
validity. They have been kept back 
by the pressure of the Revolution, by 
Revolutionary debts, embargoes, and 
wars ; yet five times has a bill providing 
for their payment passed the Senate, 
and twice have both branches of Con- 
gress sanctioned the payment; but the 
measure failed under the vetoes of Polk 
and Pierce, when the South was in 
power. 

Under a change of administration it 
would have become a law, but with Lin- 
coln came our great struggle and its ex- 
penses. These have thus far engrossed 
the time of Congress, and now, with a 
full treasury and ample means, the 
measure is once more before the Sen- 
ate. Again has the Committee on For- 
eign Relations reported a grant of five 
million dollars to liquidate this debt of 
the Revolution so long deferred. 

The claimants are not confined to a 
few States. Less than half of their 
memorials are addressed to the Senate ; 
and of these three hundred and fifteen 
are from Maryland, three hundred and 
nine from Massachusetts, two hundred 
and fifteen from Pennsylvania, one 
hundred and ninety-three from New 
York, one hundred and fifty-five from 
South Carolina, one hundred and twen- 


ty-one from Virginia, one hundred and 
thirteen from Maine, one hundred and 
nine from Connecticut, sixty-nine from 
New Hampshire, fifty-two from North 
Carolina, and one hundred and forty- 
three from New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Delaware, Ohio, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Vermont, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Texas, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The memorials bear the signa- 
tures of the merchants of the first dec- 
ade of our Republic and of their lineal 
descendants ; they have rarely parted 
with their claims, for these depend on 
protests and invoices, and are not eas- 
ily negotiable like bonds or certificates 
of debt. The passage of the bill will 
gladden the hearts of many impover- 
ished families whose means have been 
appropriated by the state, which cannot 
under its constitution thus appropriate 
without giving full compensation. 

It is not creditable to the govern- 
ment that for two thirds of a century it 
has withheld payment of claims recog- 
nized by its legislators and chief judi- 
cial officers, — claims founded on the 
immutable principles of justice, —claims 
based on ample equivalents, — claims 
used to cancel obligations whose neg- 
lect would have involyed war or the 
loss of national honor. 

These claims, in the language of Sen- 
ator Sumner, have become historic, and 
their history is well set forth in the 
masterly reports of Everett, Critten- 
den, and Sumner, now standard books 
of reference, arsenals well stored with 
weapons for this discussion. Let us 
glance at the origin of these claims in 
our Revolutionary treaties. 

Our treaties of alliance and commerce 
with France were concluded in the dark- 
est hours of the Revolution, under the 
sage counsel of Franklin. Without in- 
come or military stores, with a declin- 
ing credit, we had struggled manfully 
against superior force, we had fought 
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with varying success, we had recovered 
Boston, but we had lost New York. 
By the gallantry of Stark, Gates, and 
Morgan, and our Eastern militia, we 
had arrested the march of Burgoyne, 
who would have severed the States and 
left New England outin the cold ; but 
in the dreary winter that followed our 
army faded to a shadow, marched bare- 
foot through the snow, and nearly per- 
ished with hunger. Nevertheless, the 
capture of a British army on its march 
from Canada had aroused France, and 
the welcome news reached us in the 
spring that our envoys had concluded 
treaties of alliance and commerce with 
the most powerful nation of Europe. 

What were those treaties? They 
were reciprocal, although between an 
unfledged republic and an established 
nation. On the one side France, by 
the treaty of alliance, guaranteed the 
freedom and independence of the Unit- 
ed States; and on the other the thir- 
teen States, as an equivalent, guaran- 
teed to France forever all possessions 
in America she then held or should 
acquire in case of any rupture between 
France and any European nation. By 
the treaty of commerce, we also agreed 
to give shelter in our ports to her ships 
of war and prizes, and authorized her 
consuls to hold courts in those ships 
in our ports, and further agreed to 
deny shelter to the ships of her foes, 
unless driven in by stress of weather. 
It was also stipulated that free ships 
should make free goods. 

On the one side, the contract of 
France promised us effectual aid in 
ships, troops, and treasure; and faith- 
fully was that aid given, down to the 
surrender of Cornwallis to the com- 
bined armies of France and America. 
The war of the Revolution was, indeed, 
more costly to France than to us, for 
the debt she contracted in this war, 
$ 280,000,000, exceeded our own, and 
bore heavily on her resources, con- 
tributing to the revolution that followed. 
The French government had gallantly 
performed its part of the contract un- 
der the treaty of alliance. Our great 
object was effected. The independence 
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of the United States was recognized. 
The debt incurred by France exceeded 
the whole value of our property. The 
first valuation of Massachusetts, includ- 
ing Maine, was but $20,000,000, and 
these last held one eighth of the prop- 
erty of the Union. 

In guaranteeing the American pos- 
sessions of France forever, we had on 
our side assumed a heavy liability for 
the future ; for France then held San 
Domingo, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. 
Vincent, St. Lucia, Tobago, Granada, 
St. Pierre, Marie Galante, Miquelon, 
and Cayenne. By stipulating to admit 
the war-ships of France and their prizes 
and to allow their condemnation in our 
ports, and by agreeing to exclude her 
foes, we had exposed ourselves to the 
hostility of all her enemies. We had 
virtually concluded with her a treaty 
against the world, subject to the voli- 
tion or misfortunes of our ally. We 
had made, and for good considerations, 
one of those “ entangling alliances” to 
which Washington refers in his fare- 
well message. 

The war was over ; the United States 
resumed its commerce, adopted the 
Constitution of 1788, and launched its 
barks on the deep, funded its debts, and 
commenced its career; while France 
soon plunged into the vortex of a rev- 
olution, dethroned her king, sent her 
nobles to the scaffold, enfranchised 
her peasantry, endowed them with 
lands, and, converting a monarchy into 
a republic, incurred the hostility of all 
the kings of Europe. England formed 
a general alliance, and led a crusade 
against France, and, within ten years 
after the close of our Revolution, the 
fleets of England subdued most of the 
possessions in America. 

France could now call upon us for 
the fulfilment of our treaties. The 
change of government had not ab- 
solved us. America ever recognizes 
the government de facto. It was not 
for a republic to object to a republic, 
The war was defensive on the part of 
France, but our guaranty did not apply 
to defensive wars alone. It applied to 
wars arising from “any rupture.” We 
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were bound by our treaty to a nation 
that had given us full and adequate 
considerations for the duties we as- 
sumed. France, however, did not for 
months require the absolute fulfilment 
of the treaty. She was aware that we 
had no navy, although relying wholly 
upon exports and commerce. She re- 
quired supplies, and was disposed to 
respect for a time the neutrality of 
America. We desired also to preserve 
a neutral policy, as we were fast becom- 
ing the carrier of nations, while our 
coast was defenceless; and in April, 
1793, General Washington issued his 
proclamation of neutrality. 

In the course of 1793 England ful- 
minated her decrees against all neutral 
vessels bound to French ports with 
provisions, and greatly increased the 
list of contraband. Many seizures of 
American vessels were made under 
these decrees, and France soon re- 
sponded with similar decrees, notifying, 
however, all neutrals that she would 
give them indemnity. 

In the fall of 1793 some of the colo- 
nies of France called upon the United 
States for aid. None was accorded, 
but in the ensuing spring, April 3, 
1794, Jefferson, in a letter to Madison, 
remarks “that our guaranty is bind- 
ing, and that we ought at a proper time, 
to interfere and declare, both to Eng- 
land and France, that the islands are 
to rest with France, and that we will 
make common cause with the latter for 
this object.” James Monroe, who was 
our Minister to France in 1794, states, 
in his correspondence with our Secre- 
tary of State, that he was asked by the 
French government if he insisted on 
the fulfilment of our treaty of com- 
merce, but that he declined to insist, 
because he thought France would, in 
such case, demand of us the imme- 
diate fulfilment of our treaty of guar- 
anty. December 2, 1794, he writes that 
France does not ask its immediate ful- 
filment, and yields, to our remonstrance 
against seizure, the point that “free 
ships shall make free goods.” 

February 2, 1795, President Wash- 
ington, in a message to Congress, says, 
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“Jt affords me the highest pleasure 
to inform Congress that perfect harmo- 
ny reigns between the two Republics,” 
and that the claims are in train of 
being discussed with caution, and ami- 
cably adjusted, although Genet, the 
Minister of France, had informally sug- 
gested the fulfilment of the guaranty. 

Each nation thus endeavored to pre- 
serve the peace; each was willing to 
defer or delay the full performance of 
the treaties. But during the year 1795 
events occurred to disturb the harmony 
of the new Republics. Chief Justice 
Jay had been sent to England to ob- 
tain the restoration of our ports on 
the frontier, and indemnity for British 
captures. A treaty was concluded by 
which we effected both objects. We 
did so by giving British ships of war 
and prizes access to our ports, and for- 
bidding other nations to fit out priva- 
teers and sell their prizes in our har- 
bors. We also enlarged the list of 
contraband goods; and, although the 
rights of France were reserved in one 
of the articles, her government com- 
plained that she had been sacrificed to 
England, by stipulations in favor of her 
enemy inconsistent with those we had 
made with her ; that we had enlarged 
the list of contraband articles, and had 
even admitted that provisions might be 
contraband, at a time when her foes 
were endeavoring to subdue her by 
famine. These complaints were urged 
with the more energy, as we excluded 
not only the prizes of French privateers 
equipped in our ports, but all other 
French prizes. 

Soon after this treaty the French 
agents at San Domingo reported to 
their government “that, having found 
no resources, or finance, and knowing 
that the Americans were unfriendly to 
our country in its distress, they had 
armed for cruising, and already eigh- 
ty-seven cruisers were at sea, and that 
for three months the administration 
had subsisted, and individuals been 
enriched by prizes.” The exclusion of 
French prizes from our ports, and the 
reception of those of British ships of 
war, was a serious deprivation to 
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France, as the French colonies had 
generally fallen into the possession of 
England. Adet was now sent as Min- 
ister from France to the United States. 
He failed to obtain satisfaction, and, 
after a negotiation in which he com- 
plained of the British treaty, our gov- 
ernment made counter-claims for one 
hundred and thirty vessels captured or 
detained, and for supplies to the West 
Indies, and for recent seizures on the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Adet, on the 15th of November, 1796, 
announced the order of his govern- 
ment to suspend Ifis functions in the 
United States, and made a final claim 
for the guaranty as follows : — 

“ The undersigned, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the French Republic, now 
fulfils to the Secretary of State of the 
United States a painful, but sacred 
duty. 

*“ He claims, inthe name of Ameri- 
can honor, in the name of the faith of 
treaties, the execution of that contract 
which assured to the United States 
their existence, and which France re- 
garded as the pledge of the most sa- 
cred union between two people, the 
most free on the earth.” 

In the same year the Directory of 
France decreed “that the flag of the 
French Republic will treat all neutrals, 
either as to confiscation, seizures, or 
capture, in the same manner as they 
shall suffer the English to treat the 
French”; and soon after notified us 
that they regarded their stipulations 
under the treaty of 1778 as altered or 
suspended by Jay’s treaty with Great 
Britain. 

After the recall of Adet, March 2, 
1797, the French Directory issued fur- 
ther decrees enlarging the list of con- 
traband articles, authorizing the capture 
of all vessels unprovided with a docu- 
ment called “the roll of equipage,” 
which was not carried by American 
vessels ; and, a few months later, all 
vessels transporting the products of 
England and her colonies were declared 
good prizes. These decrees, with oth- 
ers of like character, were promptly 
executed, and before July, 1798, nearly 
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two thousand sail of American vessels 
had been captured. A large proportion 
of our shipping had been swept from 
the ocean. 

France declined to receive Pinckney 
as the successor of Monroe, and subse- 
quently she refused to receive our en- 
voys extraordinary, Pinckney, Marshall, 
and Gerry ; and early in 1798 we passed 
successive acts authorizing the capture 
of all armed ships committing depreda- 
tions on our commerce, another sus- 
pending intercourse with France, an- 
other to resist searches, and finally, 
after nearly all our claims for spolia- 
tion had accrued, we passed the act of 
July 7, 1798, purporting to repeal the 
treaties of alliance and commerce. Con- 
gress also authorized an army and ley- 
ied taxes, and commenced under John 
Adams the construction of a navy. 

These last acts induced more mod- 
erate counsels on the part of France, 
advances were made through our Min- 
ister at the Hague, and a second mis- 
sion, composed of Chief Justice Ells- 
worth and Messrs. Davy and Murray, 
in March, 1800, resumed negotiations 
which terminated in the convention of 
September 3oth in the same year. 

The previous mission, which had 
proved a failure, and of which Chief 
Justice Marshall was a member, before 
it left France had an interview with 
Talleyrand, who met our claims for seiz- 
ures and confiscations with the coun- 
ter-claims of France. 

The new envoys also were met with 
the same counter-claims under the 
treaties. They had been charged in 
the instructions from Timothy Picker- 
ing, our Secretary of State, to base any 
new treaty upon the express condition 
that reparation should be made for all 
losses sustained by illegal captures and 
confiscations, and in the same in- 
structions these are ascribed “to the 
feelings engendered by Jay’s treaty.” 
“ That treaty,” say the instructions, 
“has been made the chief pretence for 
those unjust and cruel depredations 
on American commerce, which have 
brought distress on multitudes, and in- 
curred a total loss of property to the 
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United States of probably more than 
twenty millions of dollars.” ‘* The con- 
duct of the French Republic would 
well have justified an tmmediate decla- 
ration of war on the part of the United 
States, but, desirous of maintaining 
peace, and still willing to leave open 
the door of reconciliation with France, 
the United States contented themselves 
with preparing for defence, and meas- 
ures calculated to defend their com- 
merce”; they “did not even author- 
ize reprisals on merchantmen, but were 
restricted solely to the giving safety to 
their own.” 

France also took the ground in the 
negotiations that there was no war be- 
tween the two Republics, as appears by 
the letter of Talleyrand to M. Pichon, 
the French Minister at the Hague, 
dated August 28, 1798, which led to the 
mission. ‘ France,” says Talleyrand, 
“has a double interest, as a nation and 
as a republic, not to expose to any haz- 
ard the present existence of the United 
States; therefore it never thought of 
making war against them, and azy con- 
trary supposition is an insult to com- 
mion sense.” 

There had been no war between the 
two Republics. Thus wrote the French 
Ministers to our envoys, August 20, 
1800. Thus wrote Chief Justice Mar- 
shall to our Minister at London, Sep- 
tember 20, 1800. Thus dictated Na- 
poleon at St. Helena to Gourgaud for 
his Memoir, Vol. II. p. 129. And such 
is the official record of the French 
government in the Code Diplomatique 
for 1800. There had been misunder- 
standings, captures, and reprisals, but 


no war. Neither party had declared 
war. Our Congress alone could have 


declared it for us. War could be ter- 
minated by a treaty only, but our dif 
ferences were ended by a convention. 
This is conclusive evidence. By war 
France might have lost its claims un- 
der its treaties. By war America might 
have lost the claims of its citizens, but 
had not thus lost them. The two Re- 
publics kept each other in countenance, 
and by both was war studiously avoided. 

Joseph Bonaparte, the brother of the 
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First Consul, was placed at the head 
of the French commission to: receive 
our envoys and conduct the negotia- 
tion. Thus in time of peace, but on the 
verge of war, the two nations by their 
representatives met to adjust their dif- 
ferences. 

America presented two classes of 
claims for her citizens; nearly a fifth 
for demands liquidated in the shape of 
contracts, awards, and judgments, the 
residue for more than two thousand 
vessels seized, captured, and con- 
demned, in violation of the law of na- 
tions, amounting in ‘the aggregate to 
twenty millions of dollars. 

France had no claims for her citi- 
zens. America had studiously forborne 
to touch the merchantmen of France. 
The claims of the latter were national 
under her two treaties of alliance and 
commerce. They were for the loss of 
her colonies guaranteed to her forever 
by America, for the exclusion of her 
prizes from the Western hemisphere, 
tor the admission of the ships of her 
enemy, for vast attendant losses. If 
the claims of the first party were large, 
those of the second party were larger 
and more immeasurable. When our 
envoys pressed the one, the French 
commission insisted on the other. 
France had recognized the justice of 
our claims, and on this occasion con- 
ceded it. She distinctly offered to have 
their amount ascertained by a commis- 
sion and assumed by our government 
as an advance to France, and then to 
liquidate them by a fair offset of her 
national claims against the United 
States ; but this our envoys declined. 
They proposed to extinguish the trea- 
ties and the claims of France under 
them by a definite sum, and succes- 
sively offered a million and then two 
millions of dollars for a_relinquish- 
ment of the guaranty, and six hundred 
thousand dollars for the abandonment 
of the right to shelter; but although 
France was in need of money, these 
offers were refused. She declined also 
a war subsidy of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year which was tendered 
by our envoys. And finally, by the 
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convention of September 30, 1800, it 
was agreed that friendship should be 
restored, and that debts due from citi- 
zens of one country to those of another 
should be paid or prosecuted, but that 
this provision should not embrace in- 
demnities for captures or confiscations. 
By the second article also it was stipu- 
lated that, as the two nations could not 
agree as to the treaties of alliance and 
commerce, nor on the American claims 
as to the indemnities due or claimed, 
they would negotiate further on these 
subjects, and that their operation should 
be suspended for eight years. In this 
form the convention was signed; but 
before its final ratification the second 
article was omitted, and a clause an- 
nexed to the effect that, by the retrench- 
ment of the second article, all claims 
or pretences under it were by the two 
states renounced. In this shape it re- 
ceived the assent of the First Consul, 
the assent of our Senate and President, 
and was promulgated December 21, 
1801; and thus, to escape the obliga- 
tions of the treaties, the just claims of 
our citizens against France, for seiz- 
ures, captures, and confiscation, rated 
in the negotiations at little less than 
twenty millions, were forever renounced 
and the obligation to meet them was 
assumed by the nation. 

The trustee who appropriates the 
money of his wards for his own benefit 
is responsible to his wards. The gov- 
ernment of the nation, in its capacity 
of guardian and trustee, appropriated 
the claims and property of its subjects 
for the benefit of the nation, to relieve 
it from the sacred debt of the Revolu- 
tion, and from claims which were the 
price of its freedom. It entitled them 
to a full equivalent, or at least to all 
the benefits it derived from a relief 
from one and possibly two costly wars, 
and from reparation for the loss of the 
French colonies, many of them of great 
value. If the claims of our citizens had 
been reserved, they would doubtless 
long since have been recognized and 
paid as similar claims under like seiz- 
ures against France, Naples, Spain, 
Great Britain, and Mexico have been 
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recognized and liquidated. They were 
founded on the laws of nations, on the 
immutable principles of justice, and this 
has been admitted by John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, Madison, Clay, 
Webster, and Livingston, and other 
contemporary statesmen, in their print- 
ed letters and speeches, as well as by 
Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Timothy Pickering, the Secretary of 
State, under whose instructions the en- 
voys acted, in his letter of November 
19, 1824, to James H. Causten, Esq., 
of Washington, says: ‘‘ Thus the gov- 
ernment bartered the just claims of our 
merchants on France to obtain a relin- 
quishment of the French claims for a 
restoration of the old treaties, especially 
the burdensome treaty of alliance by 
which we were bound to guarantee the 
French territories in America. And 
on this view of the case it would seem 
that the merchants have an equitable 
claim for indemnities from the United 
States.” 

But ‘the treaties were never abro- 
gated until the convention ; one party 
alone could not repeal them. And 
Chief Justice Marshall himself, our 
envoy, and so long the light of our 
judiciary, with the best opportunities 
for forming a judgment, has given an 
opinion still more decisive than that of 
Pickering, recorded by the Hon. Wil- 
liam C. Preston, in his letter to Mr. 
Causten of January 29, 1844. He 
states in this letter, that, after investi- 
gating these claims, he was convinced 
of their justice; “and while they were 
under discussion in the Senate, they 
happened to be the subject of conver- 
sation between Mr. Leigh, Mr. Cal- 
houn, and myself one etening in our 
mess-room, when Judge Marshall 
stepped in, and, having overheard or 
been informed of the subject of conver- 
sation, asked to share in it, saying, 
‘that having been connected with the 
events of that period and conversant 
with the circumstances under which 
the claims arose, he was from his own 
knowledge satisfied that there was the 
strongest obligation on the govern- 
ment to compensate the sufferers by 
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the French spoliations.’ He gave a 
succinct statement of the leading facts, 
and the principles of law applicable to 
them, in so precise and lucid a way, 
that it seemed to me a termination 
of the argument by a judicial decision. 
It was apparent from his manner that 
he felt an interest in the circulation of 
his opinion, arising from deep convic- 
tion of its truth.” 

Such a decision on the French 
claims, from such a source, is conclu- 
sive as to their validity. 

What is their amount? .The bill 
now pending appropriates $ 5,000,000, 
or one fourth of the amount of the origi- 
nal claims; but they have been grad- 
ually reduced from claims for 2,279 
vessels to claims for 898, valued at 
$ 12,676,380, by failures of proof, and 
awards under our treaties with other 
nations for French seizures in their 
ports. At simple interest, the sum 
$ 2,600,000, offered to France by our 
envoys for a relinquishment of her 
claims under the treaties of the Revo- 
lution, would exceed $ 13,500,000. The 
sum appropriated will probably cover 
half the face of the remaining claims, 
without interest. It cannot be urged 
that the claimants have lost their claims 
by delay. They began to file their me- 
morials six weeks after the convention 
was promulgated, and have a venerable 
advocate at Washington, J. H. Causten, 
Esq., who has for forty-six years pressed 
their payment with indomitable courage 
and perseverance, and still feels confi- 
dent of success, still predicts their ear- 
ly payment. 

Whatare the objections to this? The 
chief difficulty in the way of the claim- 
ants has been’ the reluctance of the 
country, often in seasons of difficulty 
and especially when the claims ex- 
ceeded our revenue, to part with large 
sums of money. The objections urged 
are poor and untenable, and founded on 
misconception. Ithas been urged that 
the United States had terminated the 
treaties of the Revolution by the act 
of July 7, 1798, and that France had no 
claims to cede in September, 1800, as 
an equivalent for the assumption. But 
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it requires either war or the action of 
both parties to treaties to end their 
obligations. The debtor cannot, either 
by evasion or a resolve not to pay, ex- 
onerate himself from his debt, and more 
especially can he not do it upon the 
pretence that he has been annoyed by 
the efforts made to collect it. There 
has been neither war nor release of the 
claimants to invalidate their demands,, 
there has been no omission to assert 
them, and the statute of limitation does 
not refer to such claims against the na- 
tion. Its Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims is still in being and regularly 
appointed. : 

But there have been Presidential 
vetoes. Yes, and they do no honor to 
the intelligence of those who thereby 
delayed the steps of justice. Let us 
glance at the veto of James K. Polk 
of August 8, 1846. The reasons he 
assigns for his veto are in substance 
these: That the bill passed late in the 
session; that he has had little time to 
examine it; that the sum is large and 
the nation in debt ; that the claims have 
been long before Congress, and if just 
would have been paid before. (Upon 
this theory the slave would never have 
obtained his freedom.) But he adds, 
that he doubts the justice of the claims. 
Should not his doubts have yielded to 
the deliberate action of the House and 
Senate? His chief objection seems to 
be that but half of the debt is to be paid, 
and that in scrip. This he considers 
injustice to the debtor, and decides to 
deprive him of the half because he can- 
not get the whole. Is not half the loaf 
better than nothing ? The citizen of the 
United States who finds in our history 
such a protest of the chief magistrate 
against the payment of just debts, rec- 
ognized by our first jurists and states- 
men and by both branches of Congress, 
must blush for his President. 

Then comes the veto of Franklin 
Pierce, dated February 17, 1855, nine 
years later. And what says this 
Northern Democrat? First, he devotes 
three pages to a lame defence of his 
right to veto for inexpediency. He then 
suggests that the passage of the bill 
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will inculpate those who have failed 
for fifty years to passit. He thus backs 
up his exemplar, Mr. Polk ; but did he 
forget that five times it had passed the 
Senate ? and which are right, five sen- 
ates and two houses, or Messrs. Polk 
and Pierce? Then he urges that 
France, under the pressure of England, 
disregarded the rights of neutrals ; that 
we, after making every effort to obtain 
redress, became involved in the war and 
extinguished our claims. Had Pierce 
forgotten or never read the letter of 
Talleyrand, in which he urges that 
France was interested to preserve her 
treaties and the young Republic, “ that 
she never designed war, and the con- 
trary supposition” (the supposition of 
Pierce) “was an insult to common 
sense”? Let us defer to Talleyrand, 
the great diplomatist. Pierce further 
urges that, as the treaties were abro- 
gated by one party, neither party had 
claims to release under them ; but were 
they abrogated by both? and if they 
were, still our claims did not rest on the 
treaties only, but were founded on the 
law of nations, and the claims of both 
accrued before the abrogation. Then 
he takes the position that the claims 
reserved under the convention which 
were confined to liquidated claims, 
which excluded captures and confisca- 
tions, did include all our claims. This 
assumption is untenable against the 
clear terms of the convention. No 
claims for “torts,” which were the 
claims presented and discussed, were 
reserved under the convention, and 
this is clearly shown by acutal adjust- 
ments, for all such claims were rejected 
under the treaty of Louisiana, three 
years later. But Pierce says that, after 
the convention, Jefferson still called on 
France for payment ; and well he might, 
for she did not pay the liquidated 
debts she did recognize under the con- 
vention, until she realized the amount 
from the subsequent treaty of Louisi- 
ana. The whole protest of Pierce is 
an illogical argument, founded on a 
striking misapprehension of the facts 
of the case. 

But we have done with these puerile 
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essays, these weak state papers, so 
much in contrast with the plain com- 
mon sense which characterizes the mes- 
sages of our Republican Presidents. 

It must be obvious to our readers, 
from this brief review of facts, that the 
nation has assumed these claims, that 
they are continuous, and that most of 
them spring from reprisals made by 
France or Frenchmen for our delays in 
fulfilling the stipvlations of our treaties. 

The last of the sufferers by the French 
spoliations have gone to their narrow 
homes unrequited. Let us listen to 
the voice which comes to us from their 
graves. 


APPEAL TO THE NATION. 


Hearken to us, the founders of your 
navy and of your commerce. In the 
dark hours of the Revolution, when you 
had neither ships nor treasure, we 
launched our barks on the deep, fash- 
ioned our cannon from the guns we 
took at Saratoga,* and assailed the 
English on every sea. At the close of 
the war we held the British Channel 
against the best ships of England, 
raised the rate of insurance for cross- 
ing it to twenty per cent, and contrib- 
uted largely to your freedom. 

When the war was over, we con- 
verted our letters-of-marque into mer- 
chantmen ; opened your trade with the 
Baltic and the Mediterranean, with In- 
dia and China; and we discovered the 
Columbia River, which gave you the 
Pacific. During the war you entered 
into treaties of alliance and commerce 
with your generous ally, France. She 
guaranteed your freedom ; you guaran- 
teed her possessions, you promised to 
give her free access to your ports, and 
to deny it to her foes. 

When war came and England seized 
those possessions and captured your 
ships, you run up the neutral flag, and 
to regain your ships gave English 
prizes free access to your ports, and 
excluded the French prizes. France, 


* When the captain of a Salem letter-of'marque 
taken by the English was asked where he got his 
cannon, he replied, “‘ We cast them from patterns we 
found at Saratoga.” 
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incensed by these acts, made reprisals 
on us. 

You forbid us to arm and take let- 
ters-of-marque and defend our rights as 
we did in the Revolution, and offered 
to do again; you gave us no convoy 
and no protection against the ally you 
had offended. Our ships were swept 
from the deep; and when we appealed 
to you for redress, and France called 
on you to fulfil your treaties, the price 
of your freedom, instead of launching 
a fleet and recovering her islands, you 
“bartered our claims for hers,” and 
thus appropriated our property for the 
state. 

For seventy years have we called on 
you for justice. Five times has your 
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Senate approved our bill, twice has 
Congress allowed our claim. Twice 
have the poor steersmen you placed at 
the helm refused to take us into port, 
and now that our stormy voyage is 
over, we call upon you from the ground 
to do something for the widows and 
orphans and grandchildren whose heri- 
tage you detain. 

You have clothed them with the 
rights of your ancient ally; they still 
hold the bills you have dishonored. 

If you will grant them neither princi- 
pal nor interest, grant them at least a 
moiety of their claims. 

If you have other debts, this is your 
oldest, the sacred debt of the Revolu- 
tion, and should first be paid. 

EE. H. Derby. 


DOROTHY IN THE GARRET. 


N the low-raftered garret, stooping 
Carefully over the creaking boards, 

Old Maid Dorothy goes a-groping 

Among its dusty and cobwebbed hoards ; 
Seeking some bundle of patches, hid 

Far under the eaves, or bunch of sage, 
Or satchel hung on its nail, amid 

The heirlooms of a bygone age. 


There is the ancient family chest, 


There the ancestral cards and hatchel ; 
Dorothy, sighing, sinks down to rest, 

Forgetful of patches, sage, and satchel. 
Ghosts of faces peer from the gloom 

Of the chimney, where, with swifts and reel, 
And the long-disused, dismantled loom, 

Stands the old-fashioned spinning-wheel. 


She sees it back in the clean-swept kitchen, 
A part of her girlhood’s little world ; 

Her mother is there by the window, stitching ; 
Spindle buzzes, and reel is whirled 

With many a click: on her little stool 
She sits, a child, by the open door, 

Watching, and dabbling her feet in the pool 
Of sunshine spilled on the gilded floor. 


Her sisters are spinning all day long ; 
To her wakening sense, the first sweet warning 
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Of daylight come, is the cheerful song 


To the hum of the wheel, in the early morning. 


Benjie, the gentle, red-cheeked boy, 

On his way to school, peeps in at the gate ; 
In neat, white pinafore, pleased and coy, 

She reaches a hand to her bashful mate ; 


And under the elms, a prattling pair, 


Together they go, through glimmer and gloom : — 


It all comes back to her, dreaming there 
In the low-raftered garret-room ; 
The hum of the wheel, and the summer weather, 
The heart’s first trouble, and love’s beginning, 
Are all in her memory linked together ; 
And now it is she herself that is spinning. 


With the bloom of youth on cheek and lip, 
Turning the spokes with the flashing pin, 
Twisting the thread from the spindle-tip, 
Stretching it out and winding it in, 
To and fro, with a blithesome tread, 
Singing she goes, and her heart is full, 
And many a long-drawn golden thread 
Of fancy is spun with the shining wool. 


Her father sits in his favorite place, 
Puffing his pipe by the chimney-side ; 
Through curling clouds his kindly face 
Glows upon her with love and pride. 
Lulled by the wheel, in the old arm-chair 
Her mother is musing, cat in lap, 
With beautiful drooping head, and hair 
Whitening under her snow-white cap. 


One by one, to the grave, to the bridal, 
They have followed her sisters from the door ; 
Now they are old, and she is their idol : — 
It all comes back on her heart once more. 
In the autumn dusk the hearth gleams brightly, 
The wheel is set by the shadowy wall, — 
A hand at the latch, —’tis lifted lightly, 
And in walks Benjie, manly and tall. 


His chair is placed; the old man tips 
The pitcher, and brings his choicest fruit ; 
Benjie basks in the blaze, and sips, 
And tells his story, and joints his flute : 
O, sweet the tunes, the talk, the laughter! 
They fill the hour with a glowing tide; 
But sweeter the still, deep moments after, 
When she is alone by Benjie’s side. 


But once with angry words they part: 
O, then the weary, weary days! 
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Ever with restless, wretched heart, 
Plying her task, she turns to gaze 

Far up the road ; and early and late 
She harks for a footstep at the door, 

And starts at the gust that swings the gate, 
And prays for Benjie, who comes no more. 


Her fault? O Benjie! and could you steel 

Your thoughts toward one who loved you so?— 
Solace she seeks in the whirling wheel, 

In duty and love that lighten woe ; 
Striving with labor, not in vain, 

To drive away the dull day’s dreariness, — 
Blessing the toil that blunts the pain 

Of a deeper grief in the body’s weariness. 


Proud, and petted, and spoiled was she: 
A word, and all her life is changed ! 
His wavering love too easily 
In the great, gay city grows estranged: 
One year: she sits in the old church pew; 
A rustle, a murmur, — O Dorothy! hide 
Your face and shut from your soul the view! 
’T is Benjie leading a white-veiled bride ! 


Now father and mother have long been dead, 
And the bride sleeps under a churchyard stone, 

And a bent old man with grizzled head ; 
Walks up the long dim aisle alone. 

Years blur to a mist; and Dorothy 
Sits doubting betwixt the ghost she seems 

And the phantom of youth, more real than she, 
That meets her there in that haunt of dreams. 


Bright young Dorothy, idolized daughter, 
Sought by many a youthful adorer, 

Life, like a new-risen dawn on the water, 
Shining an endless vista before her! 

Old Maid Dorothy, wrinkled and gray, 
Groping under the farm-house eaves, — 

And life is a brief November day 
That sets on a world of withered leaves ! 


Yet faithfulness in the humblest part 
Is better at last than proud success, 
And patience and love in a chastened heart 
Are pearls more precious than happiness ; 
And in that morning when she shall wake 
To the spring-time freshness of youth again, 
All trouble will seem but a flying flake, 


And lifelong sorrow a breath on the pane. 
F. T. Trowbridge. 
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THE GRAND TRAVERSE REGION 


HE peopling of a great extent of 

wild country by immigration from 
over-crowded nations is like the flow 
of waters from pent-up reservoirs into 
a vast interior basin. Through every 
inlet which is opened for its admission 
it rushes with such volume and force 
as would seem sufficient speedily to 
fill the vacant space and leave no 
room for more. Yet the torrent con- 
tinues to flow, and spread itself farther 
and wider, forming pools, with smaller 
streams radiating therefrom, losing its 
impetuous rush as it finds its levels, 
and creeping so gradually over the 
great area, that it is only by observing 
the gauges by which we mark its pro- 
gress that its rise can be detected. Its 
impetuous course at first carries it on- 
ward to distant points, before it begins 
to spread itself laterally, and flow back 
to fill up sections near its place of en- 
trance; while at intervals it receives 
new impetus by reaching the margin 
of a deeper hollow, or is checked till it 
gathers strength to overcome opposing 
obstacles. 

The flood of immigration is pouring 
ceaselessly through every inlet to the 
great West in such torrents, that one 
who took note only of its volume would 
think it must speedily fill the whole 
region to repletion. Yet it spreads 
itself silently, or collects in bodies of 
greater or less extent, and is lost in the 
immensity around it; and although we 
are continually surprised at the rapid- 
ity with which certain places here and 
there have become the centres of a 
dense population, it is only by a com- 
parison of growth at periods of years 
that we can realize the vast aggregate 
increase of the swelling flood. And, 
like the inrush of water, too, it often 
passes far beyond the portions near- 
est the points of admission, which re- 
main unoccupied till the filling up of 
more distant spaces causes a reaction 
and turns the current into lateral chan- 
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nels, whose attractive power was insuf- 
ficient to stay the mad progress of its 
earlier stage. Those of us who re- 
member the long trains of emigrant- 
wagons which thirty years ago cum- 
bered every great road from the East, 
will recall the feelings of wonder with 
which we used to ask the questions, 
“ Whence do they all come?” and 
“Where do they all go?” The stream 
never ceased flowing, and yet the in- 
crease was hardly perceptible in the 
vast region which received them. Rail- 
roads have since increased the volume 
of immigrants tenfold, but new regions 
have opened before them in more than 
corresponding ratio, and although por- 
tions which were then comparatively 
wild are now dotted with cities and 
towns, and the wolf and panther and 
deer have given place to the flocks 
and herds of the husbandman, yet the 
realms which have been reduced to 
civilization are insignificant in compari- 
son with those which remain to be sub- 
dued. The whole of that portion of 
the United States which is east of the 
Mississippi would lie between that river 
and the Rocky Mountains, leaving the 
entire Pacific slope and a wide margin 
north and south still untouched ; and if 
all the population of the States west of 
the Mississippi were turned back to 
its eastern shore, there would be room 
enough for them in the still unoccupied 
portions of the great States they would 
first enter, in which vast tracts still re- 
main unsettled and comparatively un- 
known. 

It is of one of these tracts that we 
propose to speak,—a tract which has 
been passed by in the eager rush to 
the farther West, —a tract whose merits 
have never been chanted by land spec- 
ulators ; one, indeed, whose attractions 
have heretofore been but little known, 
yet, in reality, one offering advantages 
to a large class of emigrants, which 
might be vainly sought in more distant 
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regions, where the chief attraction often 
lies in the mystery enveloping the un- 
known. 

By reference to the map of Michigan, 
it will be seen that the northern half 
of the Southern Peninsula is for the 
most part unsettled, that it is well 
stocked with inland lakes and streams, 
and that it is penetrated on its north- 
western shore by a deep bay whose 
general trend is north and south. This 
is known as the “ Grand Traverse Bay,” 
and it is to the country lying around it, 
known as the “Grand Traverse Re- 
gion,” that we now invite attention. 

The fact of its being a little off the 
route of the great channels of emigra- 
tion and comparatively isolated, while 
its position would naturally lead to the 
supposition that its winters must be 
rigorous, has resulted in its being com- 
paratively unknown and thinly settled ; 
yet, in reality, it possesses soil, climate, 
and situation with reference to market, 
giving it very great advantages for cer- 
tain kinds of culture over many of the 
sections which have been more eagerly 
sought and more rapidly settled, and 
in which, as a consequence, the lands 
have already attained a much higher 
pecuniary value. And in addition to 
these elements of intrinsic agricultural 
value, the variety and beauty of its 
natural scenery are such as will always 
render it far more attractive to the lover 
of the picturesque than the dreary mo- 
notony of the prairies. The prevailing 
idea in regard to the whole of Northern 
Michigan, throughout the Eastern and 
Middle States, from which alone could 
emigration be expected, is simply that 
it is only valuable for its lumber, and 
offers but little inducement to the agri- 
culturist. The statement that the re- 
gion in question, lying on the shores of 
Grand Traverse Bay, and the peninsu- 
la which separates it from Lake Michi- 
gan, is much the same in its capacity 
for growing the finest and most delicate 
kinds of fruits and vegetables as that 
portion of New Jersey which lies in the 
latitude of Philadelphia, while the en- 
ervating summer heat of that section is 
never known, and the winter climate is 
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but little more severe, will be received 
by the majority of people with surprise 
and perhaps with incredulity ; yet such 
is the simple fact, the proofs of which 
are at hand, and can readily be shown 
to result from natural causes. 

It is well known to all who have 
given special attention to meteorologi- 
cal phenomena, that the most severe , 
and blighting winds which prevail dur- ; 
ing the earlier winter are those from 
the southwest. It is proverbial with 
sailors, that “the first of a southerly 
wind is always cold.” It is equal- 
ly true, but perhaps not so generally 
known, that the blighting effect of these 
winds is always greatly mitigated when 
they sweep over large bodies of water 
before striking the land. This is ex- 
hibited on a large scale by a compari- 
son of the productions of regions of the 
same parallels of latitude on the east- 
ern and western coasts of our own and 
other countries. If we follow the lati- 
tude of New York to Europe, we find 
ourselves in the land of the orange, 
the vine, and the olive; if westward 
to California, we find the most delicate 
varieties of our greenhouse grapes 
growing in the open air as readily as 
apples do with us. We are so accus- 
tomed to think of these fruits as the 
products of Southern climates that we 
constantly forget that the latitude of 
Northern Spain and Central Italy is the 
same as that of Boston, and that the 
difference of climate results solely from 
their relative position with regard to 
the water. On a smaller scale the same 
thing may be observed on our Atlantic 
coast, wherever projections occur which 
the southwest winds can only reach 
after traversing a broad extent of ocean. 
At Newport, R. I., many garden plants 
are perfectly hardy which cannot sus- 
tain the severity of an inland winter at 
any point north of Philadelphia. At 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, the English 
ivy grows luxuriantly; while at Bos- 
ton, two degrees farther south, its 
culture in the open air is a hopeless 
task. It is common to ascribe this re- 
sult to the vicinity of the Gulf Stream ; 
but the same effect elsewhere, in places 
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similarly situated, proves that we need 
not seek its cause in any unusual 
warmth of the water. 

Referring again to the map, it will be 
seen that the southwest winds must 
sweep the whole length of Lake Michi- 
gan before striking the shores of the 
Grand Traverse Region; and we find 
the same rule in force here as else- 
where in regard to its effect upon cli- 
mate and vegetation. The well-known 
fruit regions in the neighborhood of 
St. Joseph, from which the Chicago 
markets are supplied, derive their ca- 
pacity from the same source, but in a 
less degree, for the simple reason that 
the extent of water to be passed over 
is much less than at Grand Traverse. 
The safe wintering of fruit-trees is not 
indicated by the mean temperature as 
shown by the thermometer. Neverthe- 
less, it has been proved, by a compari- 
son for a series of years of observations 
at Traverse City with those at Manito- 
woc, on the opposite shore of Lake 
Michigan, —at Montreal, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., Gardiner, Me., Ann Arbor, Janes- 
ville, and Dubuque, —all in about the 
same parallel of latitude, that the mean 
is very much in favor of Traverse City, 
being 54° milder than that of Gardiner, 
and 8° milder than that of St. Johns- 
bury, while the extremes exhibit a 
much greater difference. But the prac- 
tical result, which is the point of inter- 
est to farmers and especially to horti- 
culturists, is found in the simple but 
already well-established fact that the 
peach, which cannot be grown on the 
western shore of the lake, even at its 
southern extremity, is perfectly hardy 
and luxuriant throughout this region ; 
and every other variety of fruit and 
vegetable which is grown in the lati- 
tude of Philadelphia is equally capable 
of cultivation, and as safe from blight 
and frosts in the Grand Traverse Re- 
gion. Tomatoes and other tender veg- 
etables remain untouched by frost till 
the last days of October. Potatoes 
and other roots may be left in the 
ground through the winter without in- 
jury, and it is literally true that pota- 
toes may be seen annually growing 
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where none have been planted for years, 
—the result of self-propagation from 
seed left by accident when digging the 
crop. Apples, pears, plums, grapes, 
and all the best varieties of vegetables, 
attain their highest degree of perfection 
in this favored land. Of farm crops it 
is enough to say that this region pro- 
duces the finest of white winter wheat. 
The dahlia blooms till the last of Oc- 
tober, and the bulbs may be left in 
the ground without injury till spring. 
Delicate greenhouse roses stand out 
through the winter, with the same im- 
punity as in Alabama or Louisiana. 

Snow remains upon the ground till 
the middle of April, and preserves vege- 
tation from the stimulating influence of 
occasional warm days, so that the fruit- 
buds remain dormant till the danger of 
injury from frost is past. When the 
snow disappears the soil is in condition 
to receive at once the genial influence 
of sunshine and atmospheric action.. 
The disagreeable period of mud, caused 
by the slow escape of frost from the 
soil, is unknown, and the region is pre- 
served alike from the injurious effects 
of early and late frosts by the modify- 
ing influence of the great lake. 

In the general character of the soil; 
also, the resemblance may be traced 
between this region and the portion of 
New Jersey which has been mentioned,. 
and which furnishes the markets of 
Philadelphia with their best supplies 
of fruit and vegetables, and comprises 
probably the finest and most extensive 
market-garden region yet under cul- 
ture in the United States, holding the 
same relation to Philadelphia and New 
York which the Grand Traverse Re- 
gion is destined to hold to the great 
cities of the Western lakes. The soil 
is a rich sandy loam, — the kind best 
adapted to such culture, the easiest to 
work, and the one which brings its pro- 
ductions to the earliest maturity. The 
soil in New Jersey produces tomatoes, 
pears, and all such vegetables, ten days 
earlier than the heavier soils of Penn- 
sylvania on the opposite shore of the 
Delaware; and the same difference ex- 
ists between the Grand Traverse Re- 
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gion and the heavy soils of the prairies 
across the lake. 

Generally speaking, the region is cov- 
ered with a magnificent growth of hard 
wood, of which the sugar-maple is the 
most abundant, the other varieties be- 
ing the beech, elm, ash, oak, poplar, 
and yellow birch. Of evergreens, the 
hemlock, white cedar, balsam, fir, and 
larch or tamarack are more or less 
abundant ; and the white-pine is occa- 
sionally found, and attains a majestic 
size. The full grandeur and beauty of 
the primeval forest may here be seen, 
—the hemlocks, mingled with maple, 
beech, and elm, towering often to a 
great height, their trunks attaining a 
diameter of four or five feet; while the 
lack of undergrowth gives to the forest 
the appearance of an endless colonnade 
of majestic pillars, through which, but 
for occasional fallen trunks, a carriage 
might be driven. 

The surface of the country is undu- 
lating and sometimes broken and hilly. 
Of the natural features which contrib- 
ute most to the beauty and attractive 
interest of the region, the magnificent 
bay which gives it its name, the numer- 
ous inland lakes of greater or less ex- 
tent, and the clear streams abounding 
with trout, lend to ita picturesque char- 
acter which no effort of art can rival. 
The bay is thirty-three miles in length 
from north to south, with an average 
breadth of eighteen miles. Its south- 
ern portion is divided into two arms by 
a tongue of land known as the Penin- 
sula, seventeen miles in length and 
from one to two miles wide. The bay 
is navigable for vessels of the largest 
size, its depth being from twenty to 
seventy fathoms ; and numerous small 
harbors of from one to three miles 
in depth along its shores afford per- 
fect shelter from storms, and sufficient 
depth of water for the largest vessels 
that navigate the lakes. A remarkable 
series of inland lakes is connected with 
the bay by navigable waters. These 
lakes vary in size from two to eigh- 
teen miles in width, and form a chain 
of eighty miles of inland water naviga- 
ble for tugs and small vessels through- 
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out its whole extent; while numerous 
smaller bodies of limpid water, with 
picturesque shores, serve to invest the 
whole region with a character of en- 
chanting beauty and inexhaustible in- 
terest. This has been so well described 
by Professor Alexander Winchell, of the 
University of Michigan, in his report 
upon the geological resources of the 
region, that we quote his words, as 
conveying to the mind of the reader 
a more vivid conception of the reality 
than we could hope to present in Jan- 
guage of our own : — 

* The scenery of the Grand Traverse 
Region is subdued and soft, sometimes 
picturesque, always beautiful, and in 
some instances exquisitely so. Viewed 
from some suitable eminence, the land- 
scape presents an undulating sea of 
verdure, one softly rounded hilltop 
succeeding another in the retreating 
view, the dimness of distance lending 
an ever-increasing enchantment to the 
prospect. 

“ From the bluff on which the semi- 
nary of New Mission is situated, an ex- 
quisite view is obtained of Grand Trav- 
erse Bay, with its eastern and western 
arms dissolving in the haze of the dim 
distance, and the broad lake seen 
through the mouth of the bay sinking 
beneath the northern horizon. A fringe 
of emerald forest skirts the opposite 
shore. The softened outlines of the 
Peninsula emerge from the misty em- 
brace of the two arms of the bay, and 
all around the framework of the scene 
loom from the background the purple 
hilltops looking perpetually down upon 
the picture.” 

That this region is destined to be 
the future abode of a rich community 
of farmers, and its picturesque sites to 
be dotted with the villas and country- 
seats of men of wealth, is obvious to 
any one who considers its capacity, its 
attractive charms, and the prospective 
growth of the West. At present its 
whole population is probably not over 
five thousand. Its principal town is 
Traverse City, at the southern extrem- 
ity of the bay, with a population of 
about one thousand. The other towns 
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are Northport and Elk Rapids, with 
about five hundred inhabitants each. 
Farming lands can be had at extremely 
low prices, and wood may be sold on 
the shore of the bay for three dollars 
per cord for shipment to the lake ports ; 
so that the clearing of the land fur- 
nishes a paying crop, and wheat com- 
mands the same price as at Chicago. 
The means of access are by steamer 
from Buffalo, Detroit, or Chicago, —the 


MR. HARDHACK ON THE SENSATIONAL 


AND 


AVE I read Miss Braddon’s last ? 
Ay, and her first too. Why, dur- 
ing the last three or four months I 
have been through a whole course of 
sensational novels, and, in imagination, 
have married more wives than Brig- 
ham Young, and committed more hom- 
icides than Captain Kidd; and I flat- 
ter myself I have got at the whole 
secret of the thing. It’s whiskey for 
the mind, sir,—the regular raw, rot- 
brain fluid of the Devil’s own distilling. 
What do you suppose is to become of 
the intellects and hearts of a genera- 
tion which takes to such a terrible tip- 
ple? They are all at it, men and 
women, boys and girls, imbibing the 
stinging, burning, corroding beverage 
as though it were as innocent as milk. 
“ Drink, pretty creature, drink,” — that 
is the song of the Circes and the Co- 
muses of the new school of depravity, as 
they hold their yellow cups to the lips of 
sweet fifteen: “This, my dear, has a 
delicious flavor of theft; this of arson ; 
this of bigamy; this of murder. Drink, 
and Newgate and the Old Bailey will 
be more familiar to you than the school- 
house and the church! Drink, and 
you will draw the charming convicts 
out of their cells, and have them all 
nicely housed in your own imagination ! 
Drink, drink, drink!” 
But, you retort, do not the greatest 


time of passage being about forty-eight 
hours. 

Some of the principal fruit-growers 
of St. Joseph have recently purchased | 
large tracts in the Grand Traverse 
Region for horticultural purposes, 
and the advantages it offers for such 
objects must lead at no distant day 
to its occupation by the great army 
whose march is ever towards the set- 
ting sun. 


H. W..S. Cleveland. 


IN LITERATURE 
LIFE. 


writers deal with the greatest crimes ? 
Is Shakespeare himself an economist 
of the dagger and the bowl? Why ob- 
ject to contemporary romancers for tak- 
ing criminals for heroes, when crimi- 
nality enters so largely into the heroes 
of all dramas and romances? You 
think you have me, do you? Well, 
others before you have been infatuated 
with the idea that they could get Solo- 
mon Hardhack into a corner, but he 
always found a road out of it as wide 
as the Appian Way. I admit at once 
that I have no objection to murders 
when they are perpetrated by Shake- 
speare or Scott. The more the better, 
say I. When the old woman told her 
doctor that she feared her health was 
failing, because during the past week 
she had not, in reading the newspaper, 
‘enjoyed her murders,” she caught a 
glimpse of the great principle of all art, 
sir. When I read Macbeth, when I 
see it performed by actors of imagina- 
tion, I enjoy the murders. When I 
read or see a coarse melodrama, I 
don’t enjoy the murders. What’s the 
reason? Why my artistic sense is 
satisfied by the first, and shocked by 
the second. The tragedy lifts your 
whole nature, — sentiment, conscience, 
reflection, imagination, whatever there 
is in you, —altogether above actual 
life into the ideal world of art. You 
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become conscious of a new, strange, 
and vivid play of all your faculties ; 
and there is delight in that, even though 
you may now and then shudder or 
blubber. It is an escape out of all the 
conditions of your daily life, and you 
feel ten times the man you were before 
the fine sting of the dramatist’s genius 
sent its delicious torment into your 
soul. Now how is it with the melo- 
drama? Why, you are in the mud and 
dust of the earth all the time you lis- 
ten; everything is intensely common- 
place, not excepting the rant and the 
crimes ; when a character is stabbed, 
or has his brains blown out, or, what is 
better, blows out his brains with his 
own hand, it is simple murder or sui- 
cide you witness, and there’s no en- 
joyment in witnessing either, except 
perhaps the enjoyment you feel in 
thinking- that the wretched spectacle 
has come to an end. 

And here we have the whole philoso- 
phy of the sensational in fiction. You 
are, let me suppose, a commonplace 
and common-sense man, sir. If I were 
a person without an atom of genius, 
and yet were compelled by circum- 
stances, like many of my unfortunate 
fellow-creatures, to gain my living by 
writing novels, I should have you in 
my eye while I wrote. I should so 
manage my story as to galvanize a 
small part of your mediocrity out of 
all its relations to the other parts. You 
would still be the commonplace fellow 
you were before, A/uws “a sensation.” 
My book would be as artistically worth- 
less as a police report, but to you it 
would be a specimen of literature ; and 
I should have the inexpressible satis- 
faction of transferring money from your 
pocket into mine, without going through 
the extremely tedious process of at- 
tempting to get a fine sentiment into 
your heart or a new idea into your 
head. : 

Indeed, sir, you will find that it is 
your ordinary, matter-of-fact, bread- 
and - butter, practical people, rather 
than your romantic and poetic ones, 
who are swindled by sensations. The 
sensational is arevolt against humdrum, 


through the means of a vulgar wonder. 
Let me tell you an illustrative story. 
Once upon a time a vagabond pedler 
appeared in a secluded village, and 
called the people round him by ringing 
a big bell. When his audience had 
become sufficiently large, he stopped 
ringing in order to make this announce- 
ment: “All you young women here 
with small mouths will have a hus- 
band!” The spinsters present pursed 
and puckered up their lips, and mur- 
mured, “Dear me! what a pretty little 
man!” Then he rung his bell again, 
with still more startling emphasis, and 
said in his deepest and loudest tones: 
“And all you young women here with 
large mouths will have two!” In- 
stantly the lips were stretched to their 
utmost width, and from them all came 
the wondering exclamation, “ Law!” 
Now don’t tell me that Miss Braddon 
had n’t heard of this story when she 
wrote “Aurora Floyd,” for it was ex- 
actly this open-mouthed wonder that 
she desired to produce when she made 
the interest of her plot centre in biga- 
my. You know, sir, how quickly you, 
and the rest of people like you, ex- 
claimed, * Law !” 

The great defect, then, to my notion, 
of the romancers of rascality is, that 
there’s no romance in them. They 
treat you to hard, ugly, “slangy,” pro- 
saic fact, and throw in some wild non- 
sense, or brutal ruffianism, or cynical 
villany, just to give it a coarse zest. 
Neither sentiment nor imagination is 
addressed. The heroes commit just 
such crimes, and encounter just such 
penalties, as you find printed in the 
newspaper records of the criminal 
courts. Take Miss Braddon’s * Birds 
of Prey,” which is one of her latest at- 
tempts at a sensation, and notice how 
bare and bleak is the atmosphere of the 
story, and how commonplace as well as 
bad is the company she drags you into. 
But this photographing of poisoners 
and swindlers is not characterization, — 
this power to interest you in society 
where you fear your pocket will be 
picked is not art. 

So much for the novels that please a 
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practical man like you, sir. Now what 
kind of author do you support when 
it enters your brain that your moral 
nature needs to be braced? Tupper, 
of course, for you and your set have 
sent that “ Proverbial Philosophy” of 
his through a hundred editions. He 
has just the combination of truism and 
vagueness, do-me-good reflection and 
windy vastness, to fill your idea of the 
moral sublime. And then what a poet 
he is in his ethics! Your idea of the 
beautiful is of course identical with 
your notion of the big; and he goes 
over the whole universe to gather im- 
ages of bigness for your delectation, 
doing a larger business in mountains, 
earthquakes, and firmaments than any 
other metaphor- monger of the day. 
Did it ever occur to you that, even 
in moral significance, one of Burns’s 
daisies outvalues all of Tupper’s em- 
pyreans ? 

You must be a patron of art, too; 
that is, you are one of those men of 
dollars who are engaged in corrupting 
all the promising painters of the land 
by urging them to the production of 
panoramic pictures, in which there 
shall be an almost photographic repre- 
sentation of some strange or big thing 
in nature, but in which all the life and 
spirit of nature shall be left out. You 
value things in art just in proportion as 
they recede from the artistic. Here is 
a little picture, representing a bit of 
grass, a cow, anda cottage. How you 
turn up your nose! There’s nothing 
in it to create a sensation, I admit; 
but there is something in it to touch 
a sentiment, if sentiment you had to 
touch. The landscape is thoroughly 
humanized, sir, and if you had ever 
seen a simple landscape in nature, — 
you’ve stared, no doubt, at thousands, 
—you would feel the fact. But that 
stupendous picture of mountains you 
can, of course, appreciate. You never 
even stared at such a phenomenon as 
that, and it stirs your languid con- 
sciousness with a new sensation. But 
still the painted bit of grass is greater, 
as a work of art, than the painted chain 
of mountains, and would be worth 


more in money if purses in our day 
had not unfortunately lost their artistic 
perception. Did you ever read Haw- 
thorne’s essay on the town-pump of 
Salem? Well, the town-pump of Sa- 
lem isn’t so important a matter as 
the battle of Waterloo, but then Haw- 
thorne’s description of the pump has 
infinitely more significance to the in- 
tellect than Alison’s description of the 
battle. Now in estimating pictures 
you make the mistake of judging by 
the subject painted, and not by the 
genius that paints. And so far youare 
a fool, sir. Don’t redden! The fools 
in art are the most sensible men in 
business, and at any rate are in the 
majority. 

Aman like you must have a religion, 
too, and as you pride yourself on being 
a very sensible and practical man, you 
probably have a false and bad one, sir. 
I don’t care where you go to church ; 
I know that, if you must have sensa- 
tions in literature and art, you must 
have them also in religion. Ten to 
one you are a reader of Dr. Cumming, 
and are charmed with the grandilo- 
quent way he transfixes Napoleon II. 
on one horn of the dilemma of the 
Beast, and the certainty he expresses 
every year that the world is to be de- 
stroyed in the next. No? Why you 
certainly cannot be a Mormon, though 
the novels you read might tempt you, 
if you lived in Utah, to look with favor 
on that over-connubial faith. I see 
how it is, — you're a Spiritualist. You 
believe in no miracles that don’t pass 
under your own eyes and into your 
own ears. You need to have your re- 
ligion rapped into you. You cannot 
perceive the spiritual, unless you have 
a sensation of it. Now, mind, I don’t 
doubt there are many fine natures in- 
terested in the phenomena of what is 
called Spiritualism, and expect to draw 
something out of it to satisfy their spir- 
itual curiosity or aspiration. But they 
are not the sensation-mongers of the 
creed; they are not the persons who 
exhibit the spirits of the departed to 
an intelligent public at so much a head. 
You, however, as I repeatedly have 
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had the honor of reminding you, are 
an eminently practical man, and of 
course easily humbugged on all mat- 
ters where real spiritual discernment 
comes into play. Your notion of spir- 
jtual communion with the dead is a 
gossip with ghosts. And such ghosts ! 
Why, your next world, sir, is filled with 
nothing but bores and dunces, and ex- 
istence there would be passed by any 
reasonable man in one long, everlast- 
ing yawn! You never read Bacon, or 
Milton, or Channing; yet I admit you 
have succeeded in making Bacon and 
Milton and Channing talk to you — true 
table-talk! — but then Bacon, freed from 
all limitations of the flesh, talks like 
Tupper, and Milton like Robert Mont- 
gomery, and Channing like Mrs. Trim- 
mer. You have got a spiritual world, I 
concede, but it is one into which poets 
pass only to be deprived of their im- 
agination, philosophers of their wis- 
dom, saints of their sanctity, and all 
persons of their brains. The “ revela- 
tions ” may be very creditable for tables 
to make, for tables are of wood, and 
“wooden” is English for Jdé¢e,; but 
considered as coming from disembod- 
ied souls, they cast discredit on the hu- 
man mind itself. And then, sir, what 
follies you practical men slip into! 
Tis a pity that with all your boasted 
sense you have n’t some sense of hu- 
mor to see the ludicrous element in 
your faith. The mediums who allow 


you to have a chat with the denizens of | 


the spiritual world, — how inexpressi- 
bly moderate they are in their charges! 
You know perfectly well that the mys- 
teries of your religion are presided 
over, in many cases, by persons who 
communicate with the dead simply for 
the purpose of getting a living; by 
_showmen turned priests and semp- 
stresses ambitious to be sibyls, — 
priests who are content to exchange a 
revelation for a shilling, and sibyls who 
“ charge a pistareen a spasm !” 

Well, it might at least be hoped that 
we should have none of these sensa- 
tions in science. Never was a greater 
mistake, sir. In the process of being 
popularized, science is becoming melo- 


dramatic ; and such melodramas! I 
don’t know how it is with the real in- 
vestigators, the plodding, conscientious 
fellows who are engaged in adding to 
our knowledge of facts and laws. It is, 
however, to be supposed that they are 
leading lives more or less obscure, ar- 
riving at limited results by hard labor 
and patient thought, loving truth more 
than notoriety, and untroubled by any 
ambition to excogitate a theory of the 
universe out of the depths of their own 
consciousness. Poor devils ! Do they 
suppose that a public, craving new 
sensations and desirous of having a 
slap-dash statement of the origin and 
development of all things and all be- 
ings, cares for the little they can tell 
about the works and ways of nature? 
Probably if questioned as to some of 
the novel and splendid scientific theo- 
ries now in vogue, they would profess 
complete ignorance of such deep mat- 
ters. They would answer the querist 
somewhat as Mr. Prime Minister Pitt 
answered the lady who asked him for 
the latest news. He hadn't, he said, 
read the papers, to which, doubtless, 
she instantly referred, and found more 
information there about Mr. Pitt’s acts 
and intentions than Mr. Pitt himself 
could have given her. The fact is, the 
question we now put to ¢very man of 
science is practically this: ‘*‘ What is 
your pet method of allowing God Al- 
mighty to build the universe?” This, 
of course, compels every pushing, self 
glorifying, sensational savant to bring 
out his plan of creation for our amuse- 
ment and edification. We put the va- 
rious schemes to vote, and the one 
which has the noisiest and most theat- 
rical accompaniments commonly car- 
ries it. Now, I call all this creating 
God after man’s image, and the uni- 
verse after man’s crotchets, for I find 
that every plan is the measure of the 
mind which gets it up, and is ridicu- 
lous considered as a measure of Infi- 
nite intelligence. Even if you leave 
the Deity altogether out of your scheme, 
as an ‘hypothesis which has now 
ceased to have any practical interest,” 
you create, not a world, but merely a 
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sensation. It isto be presumed that God 
can get along better without you than 
you can without him, and certainly his 
existence is not one of those questions 
which can be determined by popular 
suffrage. Ifthe vote were unfavorable, 
I am not without a suspicion that he 
would still contrive to keep his place at 
the heart of things, and assert his real- 
ity in ways emphatic enough. In fact, 
the whole business of building up uni- 
verses, as now conducted, is decidedly 
overdone, sir. You get nothing out of 
it but words, and what, as an old theo- 
logian says, are words “against Him 
who spoke worlds, — who worded heay- 
en and earth out of nothing, and can 
when he pleases word them into noth- 
ing again”? 

But you may say that in all I assert 
about the sensational in religion and 
science, I am talking of matters about 
which I know nothing. There you are 
right, sir. But how is it with business ? 
Here is something which a man of 
plain understanding and ordinary con- 
science may speak of without incur- 
ring the charge of presumption. Now 
what is one of the most frightful char- 
acteristics of our present mode of do- 
ing business? Is it not the building 
up of great fortunes out of colossal 
robberies ?. And the thing is done by 
a series of sensational addresses to the 
cupidity of the cheated. High interest 
notoriously goes with low security ; but 
we have, sir, in this country, a class of 
rogues who may be called the aristocra- 
cy of rascaldom, and who get rich by 
dazzling and astonishing others into 
the hope of getting rich. They are 
the contrivers of enterprises which pro- 
pose to develop the wealth of the coun- 
try, but which commonly turn out to 
be little more than schemes to transfer 
wealth already realized from the pock- 
ets of the honest into those of the knav- 
ish. They are the financial footpads 


who lure simple people into stock ‘cor- 
ners,” and then proceed to plunder 
them. They make money so rapidly, 
so easily, and in such a splendid sensa- 
tional way, that they corrupt more per- 
sons by their example than they ruin 
by their knaveries. As compared with 
common rogues, they appear like Alex- 
ander or Cesar as compared with com- 
mon thieves and cutthroats. As their 
wealth increases, our moral indignation 
at their method of acquiring it dimin- 
ishes, and at last they steal so much 
that we come to look on their fortunes 
as conquests rather than burglaries. 
Indeed, their operations on ’Change vie 
with those of military commanders in 
the field, and are recorded with similar 
admiring minuteness of detail. They 
are the great sensations of the world of 
trade, and have, therefore, more influ- 
ence on the imaginations of young men 
just starting in business than the dull 
chronicles of the great movements of 
legitimate commerce. Now, sir, take 
the universal American desire to get 
rich, and combine it with the rapid, ras- 
cally way of getting rich now in vogue, 
and you will find you are breeding up 
a race of trading sharks and wolves, 
which will eventually devour us all. 
Honesty will go altogether out of fash- 
ion, and respectability be associated 
with defect of intellect. Why, the old 
robber barons of the Middle Ages, who 
plundered sword in hand and lance in 
rest, were more honest than this new 
aristocracy of swindling millionnaires. 
Do you object that I am getting intoa 
passion? Why, sir, I have purchased 
dearly enough the right to rail. Did- 
n’t I put my modest competence into 
copper? And to recover my losses in 
copper, did n’t I go madly into petrole- 
um? And didn’t the small sum which 
petroleum was considerate enough to 
leave me disappear in that last little 
“turn” in Erie? 
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COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


et! a person clothed in his right 
mind should look upon a modest 
barn-yard fowl, and deliberately describe 
it as the yellow hen with a blue tail, 
seems almost incredible ; but such er- 
ratic visions are very common phenom- 
ena of the curious disorder which we 
call color-blindness. Yet the inference 
that a person deficient in the percep- 
tion of color does not see distinctly, that 
his vision is imperfect in the ordinary 
sense, cannot be drawn. Dimness of 
vision hides the form of objects, not 
their color. The other day a friend of 
mine, who enjoys perfect sight, and who 
has never had the slightest affection of 
the eyes, pointed out on the Common a 
ball-player in a bright blue cap as “the 
one in the red cap,” and gave the color 
of a lady’s green dress in the distance 
as pinkish. As to a resemblance in 
hue between the grass and this dress, 
he thought perhaps that there was a 
resemblance, but he was not certain; 
colors generally did not seem to him to 
be matters of moment, and he clearly 
regarded the ability to distinguish red 
from green as an accomplishment of too 
slender merit to be worth discussing. 
Another acquaintance, always a little 
weak among the greens and browns, 
but an ardent lover of pictures and art 
generally, and who cherished a particu- 
lar admiration for the bronze statue of 
Bavaria at Munich, stoutly maintained 
that the statue was of marble, because 
the color was grayish and not that of 
bronze ! 

Contrary to what would naturally be 
supposed, defective perception of color 
is most common in the educated class- 
es; atleast this is a conclusion of Wil- 
son of Edinburgh, who investigated the 
subject a few years since, advertising for 
persons with this defect, and thereby 
enlarging greatly his field of observa- 
tion. 

Another singular fact in relation to 
the whole subject is that the existence 


of color-blindness should never have 
been discovered, or if discovered never 
mentioned, until the year 1796, when 
Dalton published an account of his own 
deficiencies in this respect. He could 
not tell blue from pink, and hardly saw 
more than two colors in the rainbow. 

When the defect is well marked 
there is always an inability to distin- 
guish between greens and reds. Boys 
do not see the red apples on the tree, 
or they have bad luck in gathering wild 
strawberries, or fail to discover the red 
roses half hidden by the leaves. Dark 
reds are called brown, while light reds, 
light pinks, and light greens often pass 
for light blues. A gentleman, in relating 
his own case, complained of not being 
able to find his red sealing-wax upon his 
green-covered writing-desk. He once 
gathered as a curiosity some lichens 
from the roof of a house. The lichens 
being, in his sight, of the same color 
as the red-tiled roof, he thought he 
had made a remarkable discovery. The 
lichens, however, to his great chagrin, 
proved to be bright green. 

In a severer grade of the affection 
blue and yellow are the only colors 
recognized, and this form of disorder 
is the one most frequently met with. 
Mix the blue and yellow, the sole colors 
which the color-blind recognize, and the 
product, green, they cannot see. A per- 
son relating his infirmity of this nature 
observed that green, to him, was no col- 
or unless it were red; pale blue and 
pink were the same; but yellow, light, 
dark, and medium, and all blues ex- 
cept the very pale, he knew perfectly 
and could distinguish with readiness. 

A German who has inherited this de- 
fect from his grandfather is described as 
being able to distinguish with certain- 
ty blue and yellow only. He is fond of 
form, a good judge of symmetry, anda 
connoisseur in oil paintings. He has 
spent a great deal of time in the gal- 
leries of the Louvre, of Dresden, Berlin, 
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and Vienna, and decides at a glance the 
school and epoch to which a picture be- 
longs, recognizing at once a Raphael, a 
Rubens, a Murillo, ora Rembrandt. He 
does not pretend, however, to judge of 
the color of a picture, and likes of 
course historical pictures, with their 
strict definition of forms, better than 
landscapes. His memory of colors is 
weak, and the impression received 
from them so slight that he is unable 
in imagination to bring up any color 
vividly enough to know it. He cannot 
make out a varicolored object at a 
glance, but must do it slowly, as it 
were by spelling. The attempt to 
define the colors of such objects is 
tedious to him, and ordinarily he con- 
tents himself with the general idea that 
there are several colors. When a boy 
he reproached his mother for giving 
away a scarlet dress, which he called 
dark and gloomy. In the fields he 
was unfortunate in gathering strawber- 
ries or violets, but he could find the 
white May-flowers with the best of his 
companions. Like most persons af- 
fected in this way, he was quick to 
conceal the defect, and never spoke of 
colors unless he knew his ground well. 
He was certain, of course, that in their 
season, trees and grass were green, and 
he knew that bricks were red, but in 
regard to these two colors in most oth- 
er objects he wisely preserved silence. 

At one time for a whole year he dili- 
gently practised himself every day in the 
attempt to distinguish colors, in order 
if possible to remedy his defect. This 
practice led to an accurate examination 
of his condition, and finally demon- 
strated to him the fact that blue and 
yellow and their different shades were 
the only colors that he could name 
with precision. It seemed impossible 
that scarlet and crimson should both 
be called red. He classed scarlet with 
the greens and browns. A bright scar- 
let and a cinnamon brown were the 
same. Pink, violet, and lilac were blue, 
and gray was no color at all. He could 
distinguish no complementary colors 
except blue from yellow, and yellow 
from blue. In the’ rainbow or solar- 
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spectrum, although he saw its whole 
extent, he recognized only blue and yel- 
low. The green was an impure blue, 
and the red a shade of yellow. His 
year’s practice resulted in an improved 
perception to the extent only of en- 
abling him to see red modified by blue, 
as seen in crimson, and in his recog- 
nizing a shade of pink. 

There is a still worse form of this 
defect, where yellow alone can be dis- 
tinguished, or where, in a few instances, 
even, individuals have been discov- 
ered totally blind to all color, and able 
merely to tell lighter from darker 
shades. Such persons have frequently 
had an accurate perception of form, and 
excellent eyesight. The case of Har- 
ris, related in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, is one of this kind. He could 
never understand why bright red was 
called red, and could do no more than 
guess the name of any color. He 
could see merely that white and any 
bright colors were not black, and that 
a striped ribbon differed from a plain 
one. The case of a young woman is 
also recorded in the Transactions, who 
on being tested was found to know 
white and black simply ; and of a man 
to whom all colors appeared as tints of 
gray, or as different shades between 
black and white. Firmas relates the 
case of aman who knew no colors, but 
was yet fond of painting. He had 
frescoed his apartment in colors, and 
was very proud of his work. When 
questioned as to his object in painting 
earth, sky, trees, houses, and figures 
all blue, he replied that he wished the 
picture to match the furniture in color. 
He was not aware that the latter was 
red. Another individual admitted that 
the rainbow appeared to him as a 
“band of lighter color than the other 
parts of the sky, but a little darker at 
one side than the other, and gradually 
shaded off between the two sides.” 

For many years after the discovery 
of this peculiar affection it was sup- 
posed to be an imperfection dating 
invariably from birth ; always congen- 
ital, always a_ physiological, never a 
pathological condition. More recently, 
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however, numerous cases have been 
published where this anomaly of vision 
may be traced directly to disorder of 
the brain, and in other instances di- 
rectly to disease of the eye. One of 
the most interesting of these cases, 
and perhaps the first in point of time, 
was published in 1840 by Dr. Hays in 
the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences. Mary Bishop, twenty years 
of age, enjoyed excellent sight, and was 
able to distinguish colors, for aught 
she knew, as well as her companions. 
After two attacks of cerebral disease 
she became entirely blind for four 
months ; her sight then gradually re- 
turned, but she noticed that the grass, 
and particularly that the roses, did not 
appear of their natural color. The 
first color she remembered to have 
remarked as her sight slowly improved 
was yellow ; and when she had so far 
recovered as to be able to read coarse 
print and make out the form of smaller 
objects, she still could recognize with 
certainty no colors but blue and yellow. 
A few weeks later, and apparently coin- 
cident with the increased visual power, 
came an increased ability to distinguish 
colors. Roses were again of their 
proper color, and easy to find among 
the leaves. Finally she could see in the 
prism blue, green, yellow, and red, but 
not the orange or violet. A case is re- 
corded of a man who lost the faculty of 
distinguishing colors from the effects 
of a copious bleeding from the arm. 
Not unfrequently blindness to color is 
of the most temporary nature, a mere 
consequence of sudden and_ trifling 
determination of blood to the head. 
White Cooper relates the case of a 
well-fed clergyman who, after the ser- 
vices were over, felt somewhat fatigued 
and depressed from the confined at- 
mosphere of the church. On rising 
from the kneeling posture, great was 
his surprise, the age of miracles being 
passed, to find that the crimson velvet 
cushions and hangings of the pulpit 
had changed to a dark violet hue, and 
“that other familiar objects, which he 
knew to be red, looked bluish-green. 
A rest of ten minutes in the vestry suf 
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ficed to restore his disordered percep- 
tions to their normal condition. An- 
other instance which fell under the 
notice of the same writer was evi- 
dently the result of congestion from 
fatigue. A plethoric farmer undertook 
to do the sight-seeing of the great 
Hyde Park exhibition in London. All 
went well until the third day, when he 
felt giddy and oppressed, and to his 
consternation red curtains and hang- 
ings looked a greenish-brown; and on 
investigating his condition further, he 
found that he could no longer see 
greens and reds, although blue and 
yellows were distinguishable as before. 
He immediately went home, and after 
sleeping for three hours found that reds 
and greens were again as clear and dis- 
tinct as of old. Very similar to this 
was the singular experience of Profes- 
sor Thury of Lausanne, who walked 
during the night from Geneva to Nyon 
to witness the great aurora borealis of 
November 17 and 18, 1848. While all 
around him were exclaiming in rap- 
tures at the gorgeous spectacle, to his 
dismay he could see nothing but blue 
sky. His disability proved to be mere- 
ly of a temporary nature also. 

Another case which has its bearing 
on the temperance question, and has 
apparently been overlooked by the tee- 
totalers, is that of a college librarian 
related by Cooper, in Todd’s Cyclope- 
dia of Anatomy and Physiology. On 
rising in the morning he was surprised 
to find that the carpet of his chamber 
had lost its color. The figure was 
there, but in black and white only. He 
called to his wife in alarm to know if 
the carpet had been changed. It had 
not, and with a divination strictly fem- 
inine she went straight to the root of 
the matter at once. He had taken too 
much wine, or, as he expressed it, sev- 
eral kinds of wine at dinner the even- 
ing before ; and now, his attention be- 
ing called to this curious phenomenon 
as a result of wine-drinking, he found 
later that whenever he partook of sev- 
eral kinds of wine at dinner his per- 
ception of color was imperfect in the 
morning, although- his power to dis- 
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tinguish forms remained unimpaired. 
When he took punch or spirits, color- 
blindness was produced in a still great- 
er degree. Over use of the eyes in as- 
sorting colors and shades has also been 
observed to result in a temporary ina- 
bility to distinguish shades of color at 
all. 

Injury to the interior of the eye or to 
the brain has sometimes the effect of 
blinding the eye to color and not to 
form. A man was struck by a ball 
from a pistol, which entered the mouth 
and passed upward through the poste- 
rior part of the orbit of one eye. After 
recovery from the wound, there re- 
mained but one small spot upon the 
retina of this eye sensitive to light. By 
turning the injured eye somewhat, so 
as to permit rays of light from objects 
to fall directly upon the sensitive spot 
in the retina, forms could be distinctly 
seen, but no colors. Disease of the 
internal structures of the eye has not 
unfrequently the effect of blinding us 
to colors and not to forms. <A recent 
report of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, furnishes an instance of this 
kind. A medical man found himself 
suddenly suffering from partial color- 
blindness of the right eye. With the 
left he could still distinguish different 
hues and shades with readiness and 
precision. To the right eye bright 
green appears a pale blue, and bright 
colors generally look dull. On exam- 
ination of the affected eye with the 
ophthalmoscope, there was found an 
irregularity in the distribution of pig- 
ment at that part of the eye near the 
entrance of the optic nerve. This spot 
was afterwards determined by experi- 
ment to be the faulty portion of the 
retina. When he looked out, as it 
were, obliquely from his eye, thereby 
permitting the rays of light to fall on 
a different part of the retina, colors 
appeared natural to him. In certain 
kinds of disease of the optic nerve as 
the sight fails, the ability to perceive 
colors fails also, but by no means in 
a degree exactly corresponding to the 
general failure in sight. One may still 
be able to determine forms with tolera- 
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ble accuracy, and yet be unable to dis- 
tinguish colors ; and as the disease pro- 
gresses, and visual power gradually 
grows weaker and weaker, the power to 
discern colors may meantime improve 
considerably and be retained to a lim- 
ited extent, until the sight fades en- 
tirely away. 

The cause of color-blindness is not 
always easy to determine. Numerous 
investigations, by persons competent 
and full of zeal for the work, have been 
made ; but although many facts have 
been established and many untenable 
theories overthrown, the cause of color- 
blindness generally cannot be said as 
yet to have been fully demonstrated. 
Congenital cases are usually inherited. 
Dr. Earle published, many years ago, 
an account of this defect in his own 
family for several generations. In the 
second generation of seven brothers and 
eight sisters, three brothers were de- 
fective in the perception of colors. The 
third generation of three brothers and 
four sisters were in this respect nor- 
mal. In the fourth, consisting of fifty- 
two persons, thirteen brothers and two 
sisters were affected. 

According to the observations of 
Cuvier, the hereditary tendency some- 
times follows the law of sexual limita- 
tion, as in the instance of Madame T., 
of whose six children the five daugh- 
ters were color-blind, the son not. 
Madame T. inherited the defect her- 
self from her maternal grandmother. 
Of the three children of the latter, a 
son distinguished colors, the two daugh- 
ters could not. Four of the daughters 
of Madame T. were married, and of 
their seven children the three daughters 
had defective perception of color, but 
the four sons were free from the defect. 
Imperfect appreciation of color has 
been noticed not unfrequently to be 
associated with imperfect hearing and 
want of appreciation of music. 

To say that we inherit the affection, 
however, is merely to say that we in- 
herit the cause; it explains nothing, 
and is at most but one step forward in 
the investigation of its nature. Many 
theories, from that of Dalton down to 
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the very recent ones of Rose, Schultze, 
Helmholtz, and Ernest Hart, have been 
advanced, but none seems to have met 
with sufficient favor to secure its gener- 
alacceptance. The phrenologists, nev- 
ertheless, with that facility and despatch 
which chiefly characterizes their deal- 
ings in intellectual problems, have long 
since decided that defective perception 
of colors indicates simply a “deficient 
organ of color.” If we regard the 
phrase “ deficient organ of color” as a 
peculiar way of expressing a state of 
the brain which seems to indicate a 
lack of perception for color, we may 
consider that we have an hypothesis on 
which it may be possible, perhaps prob- 
able, that some forms of color-blindness 
may be explained. To believe that a 
person, however practised and skilful, 
can tell whether a man knows green 
from red by examining the region of 
his eyebrows, is to be blind to some- 
thing more than color. It seems, as 
we have already remarked, quite prob- 
able, although by no means certain, 
that in instances where sight as con- 
cerns form is absolutely perfect, the 
cause may be rightfully attributed to 
some defect in the sensorium, whereby 
the brain fails to appreciate the differ- 
ence between the rays of light pro- 
duced by the several colors. But this 
theory, if admissible in certain cases, 
can scarcely be said to cover instances 
where the defect is noticed only when 
using one eye. Nor has it any bearing 
whatever in cases of disease or injury 
to either one or both organs of vision. 
Imperfect or disordered perception of 
color is often the result, in some way 
as yet inexplicable, of disturbance of 
the digestive apparatus, and not unfre- 
quently is a symptom of jaundice. 
Temporarily the same condition may 
be caused by drugging. Sometimes a 
preparation from Artemisia santonica, 
or worm-seed, produces this phenome- 
non with great certainty and rapidity. 
Schultze, who published a small work in 
1866 embodying the result of his ex- 
periments, believes that he has discov- 
ered a key to the solution of some of 
the problems presented by this singu- 
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lar affection, in the meaculz lutea, or 
yellow spot, in the retina of the eye. 
The more yellow this spot the more 
influence it exerts over the percep- 
tion of blue rays. Santonine augments 
greatly the yellowness of this spot, and 
Schultze sums up the phenomena pro- 
duced by its administration thus. It 
reduces the perception of the colors 
of the spectrum, beginning with violet, 
and goes on as far as to render the ret- 
ina insensible to blue. It also reduces 
the color at the other extremity of the 
spectrum, but to a less extent, sim- 
ply removing the perception of red. 
Finally it tinges all objects perceived 
yellow or yellowish-green. The same 
author mentions a curious circumstance 
observed during his experiments with 
this substance, namely, before the eyes 
of his subjects become completely in- 
sensible to violet rays, when the san- 
tonine was just beginning to exert its 
characteristic influence, all objects ap- 
peared tinged with violet. The santo- 
nine, according to the author, produces 
temporary congestions to the head, —a 
condition which favors the production 
of spectra or illusory vision. These 
spectra assume the color complemen- 
tary to yellow, that is, a violet hue; 
hence real objects, for the time being, 
appear tinged also with violet. 

Though less than the one-hundredth 
part of an inch in thickness, the retina 
is divided by anatomists into seven or 
more layers, the first of which is formed 
principally of upright cones. These 
cones, according to Mr. Ernest Hart, 
are the true chromatic organs of the 
eye, each one acting as a prism, de- 
composing the rays of light which fall 
at its base in concentric colored circles 
corresponding to the colors of the solar- 
spectrum. Still, if it seems necessary, 
after all the patience and zeal which 
have been brought to bear in the inves- 
tigations and experiments to determine 
the cause of this defect, to admit the 
conclusion of Stellwag, that the cause 
of color-blindness is wholly unknown, 
it may at least be safely affirmed that, 
of those who have devoted great atten- 
tion to the subject and whose opinions 
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are therefore entitled to consideration, 
nearly all believe the seat of the disor- 
der to be in the nervous structures 
within the globe of the eye. 

In view of the disposition of the 
color-blind to hide their defect, it is 
scarcely probable that the most cour- 
ageous will adopt the suggestion of 
Professor Maxwell and wear spectacles, 
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one glass green and the other red, and 
so attain infallibility in distinguishing 
these two colors. To those who do 
adopt the spectacles he promises no 
sensation, as of red or green, but mere- 
ly that they shall learn to know the 
two colors just as surely and precisely 
in the same manner as if they were 
labelled. 


HALF-WAY. 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


RELATES TO THE YOUNG LADY WITH 
THE PRETTY CRUTCHES. 


is gute the day Mugby Junction was 
given to the world, railway stories 
have grown remarkably fashionable, so 
that not to put myself out of the world, 
by omission, I must tell my story. I 
am neither an engineer, however, nor 
a baggage-man, nor a switch-tender, 
nor any other kind of tender belonging 
to an engine or a railroad. I desire so 
much to be understood at the start. I 
am not and do not wish to be railroad 
property in any event, and as to driving 
an engine, that is something I am not 
up to. I’m too absent-minded for that. 
I would forget to stop when I should, 
and go on when I should n’t. I would 
forget to whistle down the brakes, or 
whistle them off at proper times, or re- 
verse the engine in contemplation of 
the dangerous and exciting perspective. 
An approaching train on the same 
track would become an object of study 
rather than terror. The idea of a 
smash-up, too, would be attractive. 
Injury to myself or the passengers 
would be unthought of. The sight 
would be too grand not to lend it all 
the attraction in my power. No, no, 
I should whistle the breaks off, 1 know 
I should, — that is, if I did anything. 
So I would never answer for a driver. 
Smash-ups would be sure to come 


when they were not expected, very 
much, though, as most smash-ups do 
come. Neither would I do for a switch- 
tender. There would be something too 
jolly and exciting in the approach of a 
lightning expresser to think of switch- 
ing. The idea, too, of surprising the 
passengers by running them down a 
bank ; only think of it! Really, it is a 
wonder that so few do run off, after all. 
But neither could I be a fireman. The 
fires would go out, or burn too fast, or 
do something wrong for which I would 
receive nothing but kicks and curses. 
And as for being a conductor or a bag- 
gage-man or an expressman, or any- 
thing of the sort, it is entirely out of 
the question. If I was conductor, pas- 
sengers would ride free, pay twice, or 
go offat the next station, If I wasa 
baggage-man, the office for lost baggage 
would surely become an important one ; 
and as for express running, I should be 
charged with theft every day of my 
life, for losing packages which nobody 
would believe to be lost. Yes, yes, lam 
very thankful that I don’t belong to the 
railroad ; and as I know the railroad 
don’t want me, we are so far quits. 

Of course I would not do wrong in- 
tentionally ; my heart is soft enough for 
practical purposes, all my acquaintances 
know to my sorrow, or rather to the 
sorrow of my pockets, which is of the 
same thing. Speaking of my pocket, 
reminds me that a client has been wait- 
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ing to see me for the past twenty min- 
utes. He no doubt thinks, poor inno- 
cent soul! that I am drawing up a brief, 
which I ought to be drawing up, to be 
sure. Thus yousee howit is this story 
comes into my head, and nothing will 
do but I must tell it. I forget my client, 
then, or I at least think he can wait; 
and, bless you! so he can. Or, if he 
gets tired in the mean time, he can go 
and come again ; my story must be told 
at all hazards. So my unsophisticated 
client — nearly all my clients are un- 
sophisticated — watches me attentively, 
and, as I imagine, says to himself as 
he waits: ‘“ How fast he writes; what 
a lawyer he is! What a nest of busi- 
ness! He must have time to write his 
cases out. I will go and call again.” 
Whereupon he does actually rise, say- 
ing respectfully, with hat in hand, “I 
will call again, sir.” 

“Do,” I answer abstractedly ; the 
gentleman, in the mean time, bowing 
himself out, with a look of wonder and 
admiration for the individual who man- 
ages so much intricate business. And 
really, I feel, sometimes, that it is a 
matter of wonderment that lawyers get 
through so many circuits. Yet they 
are always blamed for mistakes. If they 
fail to see a point, they make for them- 
selves a point at which everybody else 
pokes fun. Abstractedly I answered 
the query of an old gentleman only yes- 
terday, —he, alas! wasn’t altogether 
unsophisticated, — for which I expect a 
dismissal. He desired to get absolute 
title to certain real estate in which he 
already possessed a life-interest. My 
advice was, that he should make a con- 
tract with the heirs to convey to him 
when his life- estate had terminated ; 
no wonder the old fellow went off 
scratching his head. So you sce I 
didn’t have my wits about me, much 
as usual. 

The thought that never wanders, it 
has been said, is one of the masters 
of victory, and that is the idea that 
accounts for my ill successes. I can’t 
keep my thoughts on hand, and there’s 
no use trying; I forget to go to mar- 
ket, and go without meat for dinner in 
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consequence, but that don’t cure me, — 
all of which causes me to believe I have 
no business on the railways, when like 
a poor clock, I should, to say the least, 
be forever getting out of time. These 
shortcomings will of course be to my 
disadvantage in story telling, where so 
much depends upon time. But as my 
story is no fiction, but a veritable fact, — 
I believe a lawyer is expected to vouch 
for the truth of all he says, — I have an 
advantage too, as just telling in plain 
terms a little personal experience, 
much will not be expected, and for that 
reason nobody will, I trust, be disap- 
pointed. With this preface, which will 
account for the errors, if there be 
found any in what follows, as I doubt 
not there will be, I make bold to go 
ahead. 

I was booked to take a business trip ; 
that is, in my diary under date of 
April 20 it was noted that I should 
leave the city, for and on account of 
certain matters of business, at this time 
unnecessary to be mentioned. Keep- 
ing an eye out to pleasure at all times, 
the idea of a business trip was by no 
means displeasing. Indeed, it was-so 
attractive that I had induced my part- 
ner to forego his claim to this trip, giv- 
ing my health and the greater confi- 
dence of one mutual client in me as an 
excuse. To be sure, the season was 
not propitious. But staying at home 
was about as disagreeable as travelling, 
if travelling was about as disagreeable 
as staying at home. At such season 
we expect to witness the weather one 
thing and feel our comfort another, just 
because we are ina period of collapse 
between the frigidities of winter and 
the relaxations of summer. 

The day came, however, and found 
the streets wearing their usual spring 
apparel, consisting of a great-coat of 
mud, and undergarments of salmagun- 
dian characteristics. This induced me 
to forego my usual custom of walking 
to the depot with my satchel, and hire 
a hack (I hope to have the pleasure of 
riding in a hansom some day), where- 
with self and trunk might be conveyed 
without discomfort. Having arrived at 
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the depot I paid the hackman more than 
he was entitled to, checked my trunk, 
lit a cigar, and strolled leisurely up and 
down the outside platform, where the 
sun was shining as only an April sun 
on or about the forty-first parallel of 
latitude can shine. Here I walked 
back and forth, waiting for the “all- 
aboard ” whistle, but in the mean time 
congratulating myself on my escape 
from office duties, to the round of pleas- 
ures I saw before me, until my atten- 
tion was directed to my old friend and 
client, Mr. Sniffins. That gentleman 
was exhibiting a more than ordinary de- 
gree of nervousness and anxiety, which 
was a very remarkable incident, as un- 
der ordinary circumstances his ner- 
vousness was considered the very per- 
fection of that distressing disease, if his 
manner was to be taken as an evidence 
of its internal workings. Mr. Sniffins, 
however, was a rosy-faced little man, 
wearing an eye-glass and flourishing a 
cane; whose eye-glass never seemed 
to be adjusted satisfactorily, and whose 
cane was always getting in the way, 
like the sword of an unpractised cour- 
tier. He was fifty-five, more or less, 
probably more, with gray eyes, gray 
hair, and little tufts of white whiskers 
at the sides of his shining cheeks. He 
was by no means a badly disposed look- 
ing individual, but, on the contrary, was 
quite lovable and benevolent looking, 
as he really was, for aught I then knew, 
a very benevolent kind-hearted old gen- 
tleman, who thought nothing of doing 
a favor, and just as little of asking one 
against the will. 

Mr. Sniffins, afterrunning about hith- 
er and thither into the railway car- 
riages, which we Americans call cars, 
then out upon the platform, then in 
upon the platform, then in the cars and 
out again, finally took a seat upon a 
dry-goods box, and, as if to appear 
unconcerned, began to twirl his gold- 
headed cane, in a manner, though, 
which really denoted a very great con- 
cern. His clean white stockings, which 
he always wore, looked the while very 
comfortable between trousers and shoe- 
tops, as his dumpy little feet upon his 
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dumpy little legs swung nervously to 
and fro. He could sit there but a mo- 
ment, however. So he jumped down 
hurriedly and began a peculiar motion, 
which at each step began as a run and 
ended as a walk, reminding one of the 
little wooden balls with india-rubber 
strings attached, which the little boys 
throw at you nowadays, and which, 
to your great surprise, halt, and go 
back again just as you begin to dodge. 
He had this time, as a dozen times be- 
fore, supposed the cars to be on the 
very point of starting, although it was 
still twenty minutes of the regular 
time. But being a _ constitutionally 
nervous man,—one of that numerous 
class who are unable through constitu- 
tional defect to depend upon their own 
watches or the company clocks, and 
who never feel safe until they get in the 
cars, and when they are in never feel 
safe until they get out and off again, — 
he jumped upon one of the platforms, 
disappeared within one of the coaches, 
and presently passed his head out of 
one of the windows. This time seeing 
his attorney, he passed his head in 
again, and presently came toward me 
at more than his usual speed. 

“ Are you going travelling, Mr. Joe?” 
(I am called Mr. Joe by my friends and 
neighbors, and you mustn’t be vexed 
if I retain the title my friends and 
neighbors have given me.) 

“Mr. Sniffins,’” I replied, bowing 
deferentially, “I am going travelling.” 

“Would you be so kind, Mr. Joe, as 
to do me a favor?” 

“ Mr. Sniffins,” I replied, with some- 
thing of the air of an upstart, I dare 
say, “I shall be most happy.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Joe. Mrs. Sniffins 
will thank you too, Mr. Joe. You have 
taken a great weight from my mind, sir. 
But which way do you travel, sir? That 
may be important.” 

“West and north, Mr. Sniffins.” 

“West and north with this train is 
the right way, sir. Thank you, Mr. 
Joe. My niece goes west and north. 
She is in the car second to the bag- 
gage. I was to have gone a short dis- 
tance with her myself, but Mrs. Snif 
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fins will be glad to have me back at 
dinner-time. You will take my place, 
Mr. Joe, you will accompany my niece 
to Bolton.” 

Having roared these words at me, to 
the amusement of attentive listeners, all 
the while urging me forward unneces- 
sarily fast for an individual prizing his 
dignity, he gave me an opportunity to 
reply. 

“ Mr. Sniffins,” said I, feeling a little 
bit ruffled, and blowing a volume of 
smoke into his face, both as an evi- 
dence of indifference for the eyes of 
lookers-on and as an escape to my pent- 
up feelings, — ** Mr. Sniffins, I will; we 
will find the fair creature at once.” 

* But, Mr. Joe, have we time ? Won’t 
the train start ?” 

“Mr. Sniffins,” said I, again blowing 
the smoke into his eyes, “what if it 
does?” 

“JT could n’t get off, Mr. Joe. 
don’t speak of it, I pray, don’t.” 

“But how shall I be able to distin- 
guish your niece ?— from resemblance 
to her good uncle?” 

“No! no! no, sir!” ejaculated the 
old gentleman, as the idea took posses- 
sion of his mind. ‘“ We must find her, 
Mr. Joe.” 

Whereupon he seized my arm fran- 
tically, and hurried me along to the 
second car from the baggage. Stop- 
ping suddenly when he had reached 
this car, he looked up and rapped one 
of the windows so violently that I 
thought he was really going to knock 
it in. Thereupon, as he did no percep- 
tible damage, a woman I judged to be 
a maiden lady of fifty summers, wear- 
ing green goggles and looking desper- 
ately long in the neck, very dark of 
complexion, and very much wrinkled, 
looked out in alarm. Whereat I was 
somewhat alarmed myself. But I re- 
gained my compostre when Mr. Snif- 
fins took off his hat, and, having asked 
madam’s pardon with his usual polite- 
ness, rapped at the next window. But 
an ugly-looking scamp of a fellow, who 
seemed to be more disposed to come 
out and make the old gentleman apolo- 
gize than to accept the already prof- 
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fered apology, looked fiercely from this 
window, and we went on, of course. 
The next time, at the presentation of 
two black, saucy-looking eyes and a 
laughing face, I was sure we were 
right, until I saw Mr. Sniffins raise his 
hat again, when the smile with which 
I had decked my face subsided into 
a melancholy grin, and we passed on 
once more. Mr. Sniffins came to rap 
at the right window at last, and a very 
sweet but what I then thought a rather 
dove-like looking face presented itself 
and smiled very prettily. There could 
be no mistake this time. There was 
too much of the good Mr. Sniffins in 
that face; so I took off my hat, and 
bowed politely. 

“Julie,” said the old gentleman, all 
out of breath, “I have found you a 
guardian at last. This is Mr. Joe. He 
will accompany you to Bolton, as he 
goes that way on business, on this very 
train. He is a young lawyer, and I 
doubt not you will find him a pleasant 
companion. He’s quite respectable, 
too, my dear, which can’t be said of ad 
lawyers you know, eh?” 

Then the little woman, smiling very 
prettily, as if almost inclined to laugh 
outright, beckoned to the little man, 
who accordingly stood upon tiptoe, 
while the little woman stooped, and at 
once entered into a spirited but very 
private and quiet little conversation by 
themselves ; after which she offered 
me a very small and a very white 
hand, which I shook with a gentle 
pressure, as my wont js. But as the 
old gentleman seemed to have some- 
thing to say at that particular mo- 
ment, I held my own peace until he 
should have finished. The next con- 
versation, however, was an exceedingly 
short one, and to my own mind, at 
least, an exceedingly sweet one. The 
fact is, he just stood upon tiptoe again, 
and she just stooped again, when Mr. 
Sniffins just kissed Julie, and Julie just 
kissed Mr. Sniffins, just as if nobody 
was locking on all the while. Then 
the little gentleman stood down again, 
took me by the hand, wished me a suc- 
cessful journey, waved his own hand 
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gallantly, nearly knocking his wig off 
in doing so, and departed. 

The cars, by which we mean a train 
of cars or coaches, being in motion by 
this time, and having received an invi- 
tation from my ward to get aboard, I 
threw away the last and as usual the 
best portion of my cigar, and entering 
the car as per invitation, found at last, 
—ah! I could not believe itat first, but 
really I did find, — occupying two seats, 
and propped up with pillows, (two pret- 
tily carved crutches lying by her side,) 
the little woman over whom I had so 
recently assumed the appointment of 
guardian. Taught, however, to believe 
every person possessed of at least one 
infirmity, and that a patent infirmity is 
more endurable than a latent one, — 
which is, perhaps, a legal way of putting 
it, — I presented myself not quite over- 
powered by the unexpected discovery. 
But when she took up the pretty crutch- 
es to give me room, with a look that 
was not altogether melancholy, but 
which I chose to consider so, I felt ita 
duty to look upon them and the owner 
compassionately. 

“Ah, you are disappointed,” she 
said, looking up and laying her little 
hand upon the crutches; “you were 
not prepared for it.” 

“ Well, no, I was not ; but then,” said 
I, I can’t say I am disappointed.” 

“Can’t you? I could if I were you. 
And if I were you I should find some 
fault. Are you quite sure you are not 
disappointed ?” 

“ Quite sure. Iam sure you can’t fly 
away, you know.” 

“Ah! you mustn’t be, too sure of 
that. I can fly better than you im- 
agine. And I feel sometimes very 
much like flying, too, I get restless so 
much. But you must look sharp, or I 
will fly away really.” 

“You fly! what with?” said I, look- 
ing at her bright blue eyes. 

“What with? With my crutches, 
to be sure. You see I have a strong 
will, and ‘where there’s a will,’ you 
know.” 

I was going to say something, just 
for the saying, but before I had time to 
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begin she went on again, changing the 
subject : — 

“ How lovely this spring weather is ! 
How cheering it is! How I love this 
new life of things, so fresh! All the 
old things done away. A new heaven 
and a new earth.” 

We were driving over the iron rail 
furiously. 

“T would like to ride on the train 
when I could feel the wind sometimes,” * 
she continued. “I think it would do 
my nerves good to feel the fresh air. 
How exhilarating it must be !” 

After a while there came a few mo- 
ments of thoughtful silence, and then 
she turned about quickly and brightly, 
as if certain old thoughts had been 
rudely ostracized as too dangerous, be- 
cause exerting too much influence. 

“Do you know uncle never told me 
your name? Did he tell you mine?” 
she inquired. 

Really I had n’t thought of it before, 
but he had certainly neglected to do so. 

“ That’s lucky,” she went on again. 
“You can’t call me Miss So-and-so ; 
but you must call me Julie, if anything. 
There, I have written it on this card, 
so. Please write the name I may call 
you beneath. Anything you like.” 

She handed me the card, and I wrote 
simply, ‘ Joe.” 

“There, Mr. Joe, you don’t know my 
name, and I dare say you will never 
care to. And now, Mr. Joe, uncle 
said you were a lawyer.” 

I admitted myself a poor one. 

“Uncle did not tell you I was ill 
and lame?” 

Strange old Mr. Sniffins! Of course 
he did not; and why should he? “ But 
then,” I added, “he did not tell me of 
your accomplishments, Miss Julie.” 

«“ Ah! some people have too many 
accomplishments, Mr. Joe. You may 
lose your money before we reach Bol- 
ton. But at all events he did not tell 
you of my complaints. Now do you 
know I distrust you?” 

Of course I was sorry to hear it, and 
said as much. 

“TJ distrust all of you,” she contin- 
ued. “You have no patience.” 
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“All of us?” I suggested, desirous 
of having the names or the calling, at 
least, of those included in the sweep- 
ing condemnation. 

“Well, it don’t matter,” she said, 
smiling, and getting at my meaning 
very quickly. “You tire too soon, 
that’s all. By to-morrow you will be 
sorry you ever saw me, Mr. Joe.” 

“Will I, Miss Julie ?” 

“Don’t you think you will, Mr. 
joer” 

Of course I knew I should not. 

“ But what if you should be sorry ?” 
she continued. 

“Ah! but I won't be,” I persisted. 

“You are not sure of that. What if 
you should be, Mr. Joe?” 

“I can’t imagine, really.” 

“ Do you ever get angry, Mr. Joe ? ’ 

“Sometimes ; but Iam always sorry 
when I do.” 

“Would n’t you get angry with me if 
I became a burden and an injury to 
you ; an injury, that is, in some unac- 
countable way?” 

I agreed that I would not in any 
event. 

“And not at my uncle either?” she 
asked. 

“ Angry at good old Mr. Sniffins, Ju- 
lie? No indeed. I owe him a bless- 
ing.” 

“You are forgetful, are you not?” 
she asked. 

I was obliged to own up to that fact. 

“Then you must agree to it in writ- 
ing,” she said, taking from her little 
travelling-bag a sheet of paper, upon 
which I wrote articles of agreement all 
in due form, whereby I agreed to much 
more than I had stipulated beforehand, 
which, however, was all for the joke 
and amusement and anticipation the 
little transaction promised. 

But when she read it she laughed 
a merry laugh, and the merry laugh 
brought tears to her blue eyes, so that 
I felt just a little bit doubtful. 

“ Mr, Joe,” said she, then, “I am a 
lawyer, too. There is no consideration 
to this agreement.” 

So I wrote a consideration, and the 
consideration was that she should not 
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fly away upon her crutches, or go ahead 
to ride upon the locomotive, but would 
just stay and keep me company as we 
journeyed on our way to Bolton. Then 
we dated our contract, signed it, and 
placed it in the travelling-bag again ; 
and then she looked up again, and tears 
were shining in her lashes, which so 
puzzled me that I was led to ask seri- 
ously what I might expect from the 
contract. 

“You must expect I will do all I can 
to make our contract on your part bet- 
ter than on my own. I have some- 
thing to labor for, that’s all, Mr. Joe”; 
and she looked up very much as if she 
had said, “I would n’t injure you, Mr. 
Joe. I am just unfortunate and want 
you to help me.” 

Mind, now, I am saying she looked 
as if she had said so, but really I think 
she did say so, for I do believe that eyes 
sometimes say a great many things if 
we were only able to interpret their lan- 
guage; a great many things we have 
no idea of, and a great many very pret- 
ty things, too. But be that as it may, 
we afterwards read and talked and 
laughed as we sped over the iron rail. 
And as we journeyed westward the sun 
overtook us, and the long train stopped 
half an hour for refreshments. Of 
course I got out and walked about in 
the warm sun, smoking a cigar, and 
throwing through the open window 
oranges and soft words, alternately, 
under the influence of which poor Julie 
(I don’t know how I came to call her 
poor Julie) rallied wonderfully. Indeed, 
as she threw back at me her orange- 
peel and quick replies with such aston- 
ishing dexterity, I thought her bodily 
infirmities had been cured and she was 
using all her limbs again. But when 
“ Off brakes!” was whistled, and I en- 
tered the car again, the little crutches 
looked like necessary companions. I 
wanted to ask about her infirmities, but 
feared it would be indelicate, and held 
my peace. Then, as we hurried along 
again, she looked out of the window, 
and I began to wonder at her conver- 
sation. 

At four o'clock the afternoon papers 
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came aboard, and I purchased a third 
edition, and the gentleman opposite me 
purchased a third edition too. Then I 
read the third edition, and the gentle- 
man opposite read the third edition. 
Then my eye fell upon a news item, and 
the eye of the gentleman opposite fell 
upon exactly the same item, for, with- 
out being invited to speak, he turned 
to me and said, “I see they are to sell 
the Oldham property at Bolton to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I answered; but I didn’t 
tell him I was going up expressly to 
bid on the premises for a client, which 
would have been unwise, to say the 
least. 

“Property ’s immense, I understand?” 
he continued. 

I was not inclined to be communica- 
tive, however, and the individual again 
suggested, “Said to work great hard- 
ship to the heirs ?” 

“Yes.” I turned my back to him 
this time, and no more was said on that 
subject. 

Then it began to grow dark; and, as 
I could not read my paper any more, I 
threw it down and turned to my com- 
panion, who was looking out at the 
sparks which were already visible fly- 
ing by from the locomotive. It had 
got to be a cloudy night, and the air 
was growing cold, as it so frequently 
does in early spring. Still, good fires 
built in the stoves, and the lamps light- 
ed, though burning dimly, cheered us 
up again and kept out the chilliness. 
But for all the lights and fires, I found 
it more comfortable to sit a little closer ; 
and then we began to talk about many 
things, so that I found my companion 
half a politician and more than half a 
lawyer. Thus the time and the miles 
passed swiftly, and as the time and 
the miles were passing we somehow or 
other forgot to talk about law and poli- 
tics ; and as we left these subjects fur- 
ther and further behind, we spoke lower 
and lower, so that we had to sit nearer 
and nearer in order to make ourselves 
heard. And so we came, at last, to talk 
of the poets and poetry, and — ever so 
many other things besides. 
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We were riding in the “lightning ex- 
presser,” stopping only at important sta- 
tions, except for wood and water. At 
this time, however, we were in want of 
neither, because we were running down 
an incline where the brakes are touched 
lightly and the steam shut off. But for 
all that it was a straight line and a 
safe line, when the engineer could bite 
his bread and cheese, and when the fire- 
man could light his pipe and have a jolly 
good smoke. 

“ Please, Mr. Joe, what station comes 
next?” said my companion, starting 
with a start that startled me as well. 

The railway guide said it was Half- 
Way. 

“So soon?” she said with another 
Start. 

“ What is it, Julie?” I inquired with, 
I dare say, a tender look. 

“Only a little pain,” she answered ; 
“that’s all. Only a sudden thought, 
Mr. Joe. But—” 

“But what ?” I asked, uneasily. 

“T fear,” she answered, “I must wait 
at Half-Way for the next train.” She 
was playing nervously with a ring upon 
her finger, turning it about and taking 
it off, and putting it on again, ab- 
stractedly. 

But the next train would answer me 
just as well, so that I determined to 
wait too. Of course I would not hear 
of her staying alone at a strange place, 
when I should lose nothing but a few 
hours at the most. Wherefore we both 
alighted at Half-Way. When, hav- 
ing seated my companion in the depot 
where a lamp was burning dimly, I pro- 
ceeded to make inquiries of an official- 
like looking individual, relative to lodg- 
ing accommodations. 

“Have you a good hotel here?” I 
inquired. 

“That depends upon what you call a 
good one,” was the answer. “ What’s 
good for me may be poor for you, per- 
haps —” 

He waved his lantern, and away went 
the train. 

“How many have you here?” I 
again inquired, 

** Two, and a saloon which pretends 
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to be a hotel, too. So’s to evade the 
excise law for a license.” 

“ Are your hotels named ?” J asked. 

“Lord bless you, sir. Was there 
ever a hotel in these United States 
that didn’t have a name, and a great 
big name, too? Why, over this way 
youll find the International, and over 
yonder’s the Metropolitan. And their 
name’s the biggest things about ’em, 
or I’m mistaken.” 

“Which of the two is the better?” I 
persisted, feeling that I must make a 
choice of one at all events. 

“ Blessed if I know. Go to one, and 
youll wish you’d gone to the other, 
and it doesn’t make much difference 
which one you go to first, I reckon.” 

At this point the official-like looking 
gentleman gave his lantern an impa- 
tient swing ; and, as if he thought some- 
thing should start whenever he swung 
his lantern, he started himself and ran 
away incontinently. 

When I returned Miss Julie was 
anxiously waiting. The coast was now 
all clear. No one was about, excepting 
ourselves ; not a solitary human being 
to ask a question of; not a depot- 
master, not a ticket agent. The lights 
burnt, but nobody cared for them. 
The telegraph instruments ran races 
with each other, and made a galloping 
noisy race of it too, which seemed to 
be never ending. First one machine 
was ahead and then another, and while 
we listened the more furiously the 
racers raced. Really it was very dis- 
agreeable to think of getting off at such 
a station for rest. What nonsense! 
Something, however, must be done. 
Here we were and it could n’t be helped. 
“QO Mr. Joe,” said Miss Julie, com- 
passionately, “ what a place I’ve 
brought to — ” 

Then I went out in search of a hotel 
and found the Metropolitan, which was 
a story and a half frame structure, 
putting one exceedingly in mind of a 
den, and a kind of lion’s den, too. 
Nevertheless, I went in fearlessly and 
took a survey. They hadn’t gone to 
bed down at the Metropolitan. In fact, 
they were just getting waked up to all 
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appearances, as the noise was intolera- 
ble. Sitting on the bar was a fleshy 
individual of eighteen or twenty, who 
was endeavoring to perform the manly 
feat of rubbing his stomach with one 
hand and patting his head gently with 
the other, not performing either, by the 
way, so much to his own satisfaction 
as to that of his audience. 

“No such word as fail, 
roared one. 
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“Patience and perseverance, Dol- 
der,” shouted another. 
Don’t give up the ship,” suggested 


a third. 

No chance of getting much rest here, 
I thought; so I hurried back. having 
made up my mind that Miss Julie's 
best course would be to try and rest in 
the depot, while I should keep watch on 
the outside with a cigar. 

When I reached the depot the tele- 
graph instruments were running more 
desperately than ever, but Miss Julie 
was —gone. Not only had she gone, 
but she had gone without the pretty 
crutches. 

My first impulse was to rush back to 
the hotel for assistance. Of course 
she had been carried off. Else why the 
crutches left? But wait! There was 
a slip of paper pinned to one of the 
crutches, which I seized desperately 
and read by the dim lamplight of Half- 
Way Station; and as I read, the clock 
struck twelve, as it seemed to me. ina 
very solemn manner. But the little bil- 
let, to my great surprise, read thus : — 


“Mr. Joe must journey from hence 
alone. That he may live to forgive a 
great injury is the wish of his sincere 
but very unfortunate friend, 

‘Towns 


“Ah, a great injury,’ I thought tc 
myself, thinking the while of my agree- 
ment in the cars, but smiling at what 
I could but think was an absurdity ; 
nevertheless, my smile, I dare say, was 
a wicked one, as I immediately lit a 
cigar to quiet my nerves. So I smoked 
one cigar and lighted another, and 
smoked that and then another and 
another, while I wandered about hither 
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and thither until the hotels were closed 
and I grew more and more nervous. 
At length, however, a young man 
emerged from somewhere, and went 
into the telegraph office, tried the keys, 
and then strolled out again, and went 
to looking out of the windows and up 
the track. Then the official-like look- 
ing individual made his appearance 
with his lantern and spoke to the tele- 
graph operator, asking “ whose crutches 
and things” those were. 

“They are mine,” I answered, I 
dare say a little sharply, and I took up 
the crutches and placed them under 
my arm. But fearing I had been too 
quick, I added, “They belong to a 
young lady who came under my charge,” 
by way of qualification. 

“Where’s the young lady, then?” 
said the man with the lantern. ‘“ Gone 
off without legs ?” 

“ Really, my good friend,” said I then, 
a little inclined to come down, “I can’t 
tell you. She came with me to this 
place this very night, a cripple, sir, on 
these very crutches, and now, sir, she’s 
gone off without ’em, Tell me, if you 
can, where she is.” 

“Queer,” said the individual, solilo- 
quizing. 

* Devilish queer,” said the telegraph 
operator, likewise soliloquizing. 

“ Were you related?” inquired the 
official-like looking individual. 

“No. She was placed under my 
care to go to Bolton, by a respectable 
old gentleman she called her uncle. 
Before reaching this station she com- 
plained of illness, so we concluded to 
remain here a little while, thinking a 
short rest would do her good.” 

“Hum!” said the official-like look- 
ing individual. 

“Ah!” echoed the telegraph opera- 
tor. 

* Well,” said the individual with the 
lantern, musingly, after a pause, “I 
don’t see but what you’ve earned 
them crutches. At any rate I’m 
blessed if I ‘ll have anything to do with 
tem.” 

“Was she really a cripple?” in- 
quired the telegraph operator. 
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“TI thought so, most assuredly,” I 
answered, a little doubtfully. 

“Queer!” again asserted the indi- 
vidual with the lantern. 

“Devilish queer!” again asserted 
the telegraph operator, who was none 
other than the applauded Dolder. 

“See if the train’s on time,” said 
the man with the lantern, changing the 
subject as if it was of no great conse- 
quence any way. “She’ll turn up some 
day, sir. How is it, Davy, all right ?” 

“ All right,” responded the operator, 
who had been talking with somebody 
thirty miles away. 

“There they go!” said the official- 
like looking individual, looking at his 
watch, 

The long whistle sounded afar off, 
and I was heartily glad they were com- 
ing at last. Anything to get out of 
Half-Way Station. But I was deter- 
mined to hold on to the pretty crutches, 
nevertheless. They might some day 
assist me in unravelling a mystery. 
So I placed them under my arm and 
stood waiting out upon the track for 
the train, which I could already hear, 
thundering down the incline. Now it 
came nearer, and the head light, shiver- 
ing with the oscillation of the locomo- 
tive, was discernible. Then another 
and a nearer and a shriller blast was 
blown, and one could feel the very earth 
trembling, as it seemed, with the fu- 
rious racing of the iron horse; while 
the sparks were flying from the smoke- 
stack with the thick and heavy smoke, 
and underneath the hot coals of living 
fire fell upon the ground and were 
trampled out of sight. 

“ They are running very fast, I should 
say?” I remarked carelessly to the 
man with the lantern, who was standing 
beside me. 

“They mostly do come on this run 
as if the Devil was after ’em,” he an- 
swered, as if it was really not uncom- 
mon. 

“Ah! but they don’t seem to be 
holding up?” I suggested. 

“They generally goes the faster about 
here, I reckon.” 

“They stop, don’t they though?” I 
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exclaimed, no doubt savagely, catching 
at his meaning. 

I heard him say, “ They don’t calcu- 
late to often, sir,” but what else he 
said was lost in the rushing wind and 
the clickety click, clickety click, of the 
passing train, which really seemed per- 
fectly indifferent in regard to my own 
little and very miserable existence. 

How long after that I stood listening 
to the rumbling of the train I can’t 
say, for it kept rumbling and rumbling 
and rumbling in my ears as if it had 
made a special agreement to drive me 
mad. My good friend with the lantern 
came about this time, however, and 
saved me by tapping me lightly on the 
shoulder. : 

“Was you intending to have taken 
that train?” he asked, swinging his 
lantern in the direction it had gone. 

1 nodded. 

“Was you told it stopped by any 
one belonging on the road?” 

I shook my head a little doubtfully, 
as it did really seem as if some one had 
induced me to think so. 

“Had you business of importance to 
take you on?” 

Again I nodded. 

“Was anybody you knows on inter- 
ested about that same identical busi- 
ness ?”” 

Again I shook my head doubtfully, 
and the individual gave his lantern an- 
other swing, and departed. 

I had really never been so unpleas- 
antly situated. But that, after all, was 
not the worst of it; as in the cold gray 
of the morning I slowly plodded down 
to the Metropolitan, looking colder and 
more dismal than it did the night be- 
fore, 1 thought of the business which I 
had undertaken with such alacrity, and 
how I should reach Bolton in time to 
bid at the sale of the Oldham proper- 
ty for my client. There was but one 
way left, and that to telegraph for a 
postponement of the sale. But those 
who sit up late get up late; in conse- 
quence whereof the Metropolitan was 
still wrapped in slumber when I was 
rapping at the door. To be sure, it 
was yet very early. Only the early 
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birds were abroad, and the early birds 
were indeed very few and looked as if 
they needed all the worms they got. 
The old bar-room into which I ush- 
ered myself, with about half a dozen 
of the early birds, smelt exceedingly 
stale, and looked exceedingly dirty, 
and felt exceedingly uncomfortable. 
The landlord, however, who was a 
very prompt little fellow, seeming to 
have a realizing sense of the appear- 
ance of things, got himself behind the 
counter or the bar in a twinkling, and, 
without saying a word, looked at the 
early birds as if he had really said, 
“ Well, gentlemen, what shall it be this 
morning ?” 

“ A little cold water in a wash-basin 
is all at present, sir. I shall stay to 
breakfast with you.” 

After breakfast I felt better and 
strolled leisurely back to the depot, 
but the operator having not yet arrived 
I sat down and smoked another cigar. 
After that I began to grow impatient, 
and asked the freight agent about the 
next train, and found it would not leave 
Half-Way until half an hour after the 
hour appointed for the sale of the Old- 
ham property. Then I went and asked 
the ticket agent where the operator 
lived. 

“ She lives in the brick house the top 
of which you just see over the hill.” 

“She!” I exclaimed; “ is your oper- 
ator a woman?” 

“Our day operator is,” was the an- 
swer. 

Then I ran over to the brick house ; 
but the matronly woman in charge of 
that establishment kindly informed me 
the operator was not at home, and I 
ran back to the depot. 

“ Where can I find your night opera- 
tor?” I asked. 

“In the Metropolitan, fast asleep, I 
reckon.” 

I hurried down to the Metropolitan. 

“ Johnny,” said the landlord, in re- 
sponse to my question, “run up to 
room 44 and see if Dolder’s ie 

“ He ain’t thar,” said the dirty-faced 
boy, returning after what seemed des- 
tined to be an eternity. 
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“Do you know where he is?” I de- 
manded. 

“No, sir, I don’t,” he answered, put- 
ting his hand to his head as if he 
expected me to cuffit; “but I heered 
him say as how he was a going a hunt- 
ing.” 

I turned from the Metropolitan and 
fled back to the depot again. 

“At what time does this operator 
usually reach her office ?” I inquired. 

** About nine o’clock,” he answered ; 
“but she isn’t obliged to get here 
only in time to report the train.” 

“ And that’s 11.40?” I asked. 

“Just twenty minutes, sir,” he an- 
swered, looking at the clock. And then 
he went into his little office, and, throw- 
ing up the window, began to sell tick- 
ets, while I thought to myself, it is too 
late now at any rate. But do what I 
would I could n’t help thinking of my 
unpleasant dilemma, and of that I was 
thinking when the train arrived. So 
I took up the little crutches and went 
to get aboard. 

“You wanted the operator,” I heard 
a gentleman say, as he laid a hand 
upon my shoulder; “there she comes, 
down the hill.” 

I saw a womanly figure coming down 
the hill, reading a letter as she walked. 
But all the grace I witnessed in that 
figure could hardly restrain the resent- 
ment I felt toward her. Nevertheless, 
I turned my back without a word, and 
left Half-Way Station behind, as I de- 
voutly hoped, forever. 

Of course the first thing I did after 
my arrival at Bolton was to visit the 
attorney who had the selling of the 
Oldham property, in the hope that by 
some chance or mischance the sale had 
not yet taken place ; or if it had, that 
it had been purchased by some one 
ignorant of its value, of whom I might 
again purchase for a slight advance. 

“ Has the sale been made yet ?” was 
my first query. 

“Yes, sir,” said the attorney, “it was 
made within one hour of the time ad- 
vertised.” 

“Who was the purchaser?” I de- 
manded eagerly. 
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“Mr. Sniffins, sir, an elderly, respec- 
table looking old gentleman from Down 
East somewhere.” 

“IT know,” I interrupted, with a thun- 
dering voice. 

“Was you interested?” he mildly 
inquired. 

‘Has the title been forfeited?” I 
again demanded, heedless of the ques- 
tion. 

“Yes, sir, everything complete, re- 
cording and all.” 

I took up my hat, and with the unfor- 
tunate crutches rushed into the street 
and to the telegraph office, whence I 
sent a despatch to my partner announ- 
cing the failure of my trip, and prom- 
ising to explain when I should reach 
home. 

Well, when I did reach home I did 
explain ; and such an overhauling as I 
got from my client for forsaking busi- 
ness to run after the girls was aston- 
ishing, to say the least. But my client 
was a young man, and after a few weeks 
came to me with an apology and my 
fees. Of course I refused the latter; 
but as he insisted, I finally did accept 
them, although I really thought they 
were not deserved. 

“ But,” said he, after his apology had 
been accepted, and his bill receipted, — 
“but remember one thing, Joe, I’m a 
going up to that station myself to ferret 
out this whole affair, and bring some- 
body to account I surely will; and it 
is upon the understanding that you 
assist me, that I take you into my ser- 
vice again.” 

These terms being agreed to, I took 
the pretty crutches and nailed them 
crosswise, like a pirate’s cross-bones, 
upon my office wall, just where I could 
see them when not engaged at my desk. 
This was to keep my memory upon the 
subject, Vicar of Wakefield like, so 
that during idle hours I might be study- 
ing the problem with a view to its solu- 
tion. But when the spring-time had 
gone and the summer had come, in- 
stead of endeavoring to solve the prob- 
lem I wished again to see a fair face, 
which —as often as my eyes fell upon 
the crutches —came to haunt me with 
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an accusation I could not deny, for I 
recalled our little agreement, and part 
of the mystery was cleared away. Then 
I would say to myself, “ Poor Julie, 
there is something yet in the dark.” 
And then I would take from my pocket- 
book a little slip of paper on which she 
had written : — 


“Mr. Joe must journey from hence 
alone. ‘That he may live to forgive a 
great injury is the wish of his sincere 
but very unfortunate friend, 

sO ELE 


So I came at last to displace the 
rusty nail which all along had held the 
little crutches against the wall, a piece 
of blue ribbon as near the color of her 
eyes as I could find being substituted 
therefor. And so, too, one evening at 
twilight it came to pass that my client 
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came in, lit a cigar, and sat down as if 
he had something on his mind. But 
you know that was not a strange coin- 
cidence. It had occurred a hundred 
times before. When he looked up at 
the pretty crutches, however, with such 
a look of desperate resolution, I con- 
fess I did not like it; and when he 
told me he was about to take a short 
trip into the country for his health, I 
inwardly rebelled against the proposi- 
tion ; and when he said he would spend 
a few days at Half-Way, I was sorely 
tempted to take down one of the pret- 
ty crutches, and end my interest in 
the affair on the spot by rapping him 
over the head. But I held my peace, 
nevertheless, and he went on to de- 
velop his plans, like some hideous Guy 
Fawkes to some equally hideous asso- 
ciate. 
G. S. Barrow. 


A KENTUCKIAN’S SHARE IN THE COUP D'ETAT. 


T was the gth of February, and 
Rochefort had been arrested the 
night before. 

The pulse of Paris beat high with 
excitement, strains of the Marseil- 
laise were hummed in the streets, the 
squares were full of marching platoons 
of foot-soldiers, and the boulevards were 
scoured by squads of horse. The gay 
uniforms of the Garde de Paris glit- 
tered among the grave blue and silver 
of the Sergeants de Ville, and now and 
then a company of white-buskined chas- 
seurs flashed their gleaming bayonets 
before the eyes of the curious populace. 
There was here and there a slight dis- 
turbance, as a disorderly student was 
marched off to cool his political enthu- 
siasm at the @épét de la Préfecture ; but 
the philosophical crowd shrugged its 
shoulders as who would say: “ What 
will you have? Our time has not yet 
come.” 

“We sha’n’t see a revolution, after 
all, I’m afraid,” said Stuart. 


“ Not much danger,” I said, “ either 
of that, or of a fair verdict on Prince 
Pierre. Of course they ‘ll pack the 


jury.” 

“It’s a villanous business,” said 
Stuart. “Let us go to the Consulate 
and hear what they have to say there.” 

We found no one, however, at head- 
quarters, except the minor officials, 
who could tell us nothing new, and we 
were descending the steps in some dis- 
appointment, I leading the way, when 
we encountered a carelessly dressed 
man of medium height, with full brown 
beard and bushy hair, who scanned us 
with a pair of kindly soft brown eyes. 
He drew aside to let me pass, and I 
caught Stuart’s glance, who uttered a 
shout of delight, and then embraced him, 
Continental fashion, ejaculating, “ So it 
is you, by all that is lucky!” 

“Yours truly, Benborough,” said the 
stranger, with a pleasant accent. “ How 
are you, Squire?” 

“First - rate,” replied my friend. 
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“This is Clarke. 
ing about you.” 

“JT am glad to see you in Paris, Mr. 
Clarke. The extra good Americans 
come here before they die,” said Mr. 
Benborough. 

“ And stay, apparently very well con- 
tented,” I answered, returning his 
friendly clasp. 

“ Well, we have to submit to separa- 
tion from the great body of the free 
and enlightened,” he replied ; “ but then 
there are compensations for everything, 
even for the want of a vote.” 

“ Come with us,” said Stuart, taking 
him by the arm. I want you to show 
Paris to Clarke.” 

“You tempt me in my weakest point 
but three,” replied Mr. Benborough, 
“yet I ama St. Anthony of heroic vir- 
tue. This is my letter day, and the 
Gotham Grumbler has a_ pecuniary 
claim upon the services of its Paris 
correspondent. But why can’t you 
come to tea in my apartment, at 
eight?” asked Benborough, “and bring 
Mr. Clarke with you. My work will be 
done then, and I shal! need relaxation. 
When I ask ladies, I request them to 
bring their teacups in their pockets, 
but I will lend you my beer-mug. Say 
you will? That’s right! Remember, 
sharp eight; the kettle always gets im- 
patient if folks are behind time. Az 
revotr.” 

Eight o’clock found us climbing the 
three high flights of stairs that led to 
Benborough’s apartments in the Rue 
Chaptal. At the head of the last flight 
a door stood open into a sleeping-room, 
and hearing voices not far off, we ad- 
vanced and rapped. Benborough came 
flying out and received us cordially. 

“This is my antechamber,” he said, 
laughing, as he led us through the bed- 
room, which was the only way of access 
to the parlor ; ‘and these are my house- 
hold gods,” pointing to the photographs 
of sundry American journalists which 
hung upon the walls. In the corner of 
the room was a door through which we 
were ushered into the sa/ov, a most in- 
viting apartment, eminently characteris- 
tic of its owner. It was a square room, 
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with a great chintz-covered sofa on 
one side of it, and several comfortable 
lounging - chairs covered with leather, 
scattered about. In the middle of the 
waxed floor stood a writing-table lit- 
tered with a dire confusion of papers ; 
and on another table in a corner were 
spread the tea-things, in a helter-skel- 
ter masculine fashion; the cream-jug 
hob-nobbing with a black bottle, and 
the sugar-bowl arm in arm with a de- 
canter, while cups and tumblers and 
wineglasses seemed to be having a 
general all hands round. 

Across the corner of the room was a 
fireplace where a queer little grate had 
been inserted, before whose glowing 
coals was singing a douzdlotte of beaten 
white metal, with its stout little cover 
bobbing up and down, and its fat round 
sides shaking with the energy of its 
ebullition. On the tipsy mantel stood 
a clock, with two candlesticks in which 
long tallow dips were burning ; and the 
room was further lighted by a large 
shaded lamp that stood in the centre of 
the writing-table. Above the chimney- 
piece was a quaint collection of weap- 
ons interspersed with every variety of 
pipe, and the other spaces against the 
wall were occupied with low book- 
shelves crowded with volumes, many 
of them rare and valuable editions 
picked up at auctions or on the quais. 
Over the shelves every inch of wall 
was covered with pictures, in frames 
and out of frames; little and big, 
square, oblong, oval, or round; land- 
scapes, heads, /ab/eaux de genre, sketch- 
es, etchings, prints, —a wilderness of 
color and form. 

“This is my gallery,” said Benbor- 
ough, in answer to my exclamation of 
delight. “I am not a connoisseur; I 
know nothing, in fact, about painting, 
except what I like. But I’ve picked 
up a thing or two that they tell me is 
worth something. This Jules Dupré, 
now, it seems just a blotch to you, of 
course ; splashes of blue and green with 
a dab of red in the middle; but look 
at it ten minutes, and there you have 
it, a clump of alder-bushes, a sky of 
infinite depth, a breezy, airy outlook, 
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and God’s own sunlight reddening the 
little black pool in front with its declin- 
ingrays. I got that for a song ten years 
ago; now ten thousand francs would n’t 
buy it. Then, here’s a little genre 
affair of Boughton’s, just perfect in its 
way; a Bretonne girl spinning by an 
open window, with the sunlight falling 
on her hair. That picture is very touch- 
ing to me, it is so innocent, so simple, 
so pure ; it reminds me of some one I 
knew long ago.” 

Here a wonderfully sad expression 
settled for a moment upon his mobile 
face, but in an instant it was gone and 
a twinkle of humor lit the large brown 
eyes. 

“ Enough of my works of art, — you 
shall come and see them by daylight ; 
now for the triumphs of nature, which 
Stuart, with the instincts of his kind, 
has already discovered.” And so I 
was made known to all the pleasant 
company: Messrs. Lowbridge and 
Marston, compatriots; and Mr. Cran- 
shaw, born an Englishman and bred 
a Parisian, and therefore as near an 
approach to a true cosmopolite as 
the British subject seems capable of 
becoming. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Benborough, 
“JT have given your biographies to Mr. 
Clarke, and the best I can do for him 
is to say, as Squire Mason did when he 
brought up his platoon of fifty to pre- 
sent to the Emperor, ‘ My countrymen, 
your Majesties.’ Here the dbouzllotte 
boiled over with a merry sizzle. 

“T told you my kettle got impatient, 
when we were late,” said Benborough, 
lifting itaway. “ There ’s nothing likea 
boutllotte for boiling. She is a ‘ free in- 
stitooshun,’ not a division in her any- 
where, no possibility of secession here, 
she is all of a piece. Fill her up, set 
her before the fire, and before you can 
count five she goes fizgig. Now, Bob,” 
to Mr. Marston, “‘ make a place for her, 
and we’ll have tea. Two, four, six 
spoonfuls, one for each of the company, 
and here’s a heaping one for the teapot. 
Stuart, just cut that cake by you; it is 
one of those from the Rue Royale, 
worth two francs, and, like the miracu- 
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lous tent of the fairy Paribanou, only 
that went outside any number of peo- 
ple and this goes in. I used to attend 
receptions at the house of a charming 
woman here, when I was a worldling ; 
the number of the company ranged 
from eight to eighty, and she never had 
but a two-franc cake. It always went 
round. Perhaps because, knowing the 
ways of the house, the Aadctuds did n’t 
take any.” 

““We shall never come up to the 
French in economies,” said Lowbridge. 
“Yankees think they understand that 
business, but it is a great mistake ; a 
Frenchwoman would support a family 
on what one of ours wastes. This is 
the true home of thrift and carefulness.” 

“The tea is drawn,” said Benbor- 
ough. “ Now, gentlemen, who will have 
milk from the Alderney, and who from 
the Jamaica cow?” holding out the 
square black bottle and the cream- 
pitcher, “ For my part, I prefer rum to 
cream ; you ’re more apt to get it genu- 
ine, and it is stimulating to the intel- 
lect. Some one should recommend it 
to the Emperor.” 

“We are beginning to penetrate the 
secret of this man,” observed Cran- 
shaw, “now he is left to his own wits, 
and has no longer Flahault and De Mor- 
ny at his elbow with sagacity to devise 
and courage to execute. Look how he 
gives up point after point. It is the con- 
cession of weakness, not the confidence 
of power, that has given us the new 
privileges.” 

“T disagree with you there,” said 
Mr. Lowbridge ; “he is acting for the 
interests of the boy, now. He finds 
himself failing physically, sees that the 
Empress is incapable of managing a 
regency, and feels desirous of putting 
the control of affairs in the hands of a 
body of reasonable men, who will carry 
out his ideas until the prince is firm in 
his seat.” 

“You really think, then,” asked Mr. 
Marston, “that he is in favor of estab- 
lishing a constitutional monarchy ? ” 

“He is in favor of establishing the 
Napoleonic dynasty,” replied Mr. Low- 
bridge, “in any way that he can.” 
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“ He has an able second in Ollivier,” 
said Mr. Benborough. “Emile is a 
sensible fellow, and an honest one, too, 
I believe. But it requires some gym- 
nastic training to ride the nags Plébis- 
cite and Free-Speech at the same time. 
There will have to be a good deal of 
lashing before they will go well in har- 
ness together. But take some more 
milk, Lowbridge. Don’t be afraid of 
the quantity ; there’s a cow in the next 
room. It is astounding,” continued our 
host, ‘‘ to what point of incredulity some 
of these Frenchmen will go. I knowa 
dapper little Professor of the Quartier 
Latin, who vows that nothing at all 
happened on the 2d of December, ex- 
cept that two or three rioters were shot 
down by the police for making a dis- 
turbance. ‘ How is it possible other- 
wise, monsieur?’ he says, with his 
shoulders up to his ears. ‘I was in 
Paris throughéut the day. Could there 
have been an éeuée of magnitude, and 
T not know it? Bah! it is all an inven- 
tion of Victor Hugo! A dream, mon- 
sieur, an imagination! Consult the 
AToniteur of the day. You will find no 
mention of such an occurrence.’ For 
him there has been no Coup d’ Etat, 
no Décembriseur, no crowd of victims ; 
he probably believes in the peaceful 
election of Louis Napoleon by the 
grace of God and the will of the peo- 
ple.” 

Cranshaw shrugged. “ M. le Profes- 
seur must have kept himself carefully 
at home,” he remarked. “He cer- 
tainly could not have taken an air- 
ing on the Boulevard Poissonnitre for 
a week. The fronts of the houses in 
that quarter were scarred and broken, 
and the window-panes were in ruins; 
for two days nobody dared open his 
doors or take down his shutters. I 
myself saw three men lying dead, on 
the morning of the 3d, in a shop in the 
Rue Poissonnitre; the dead-carts had 
carried away the others.” 

“ Suppose I tell you wy story,” said 
Benborough, shutting up the tea-caddy, 
“while you all take your ease, 


* Like Mars, 


A smokin’ your poipes and cigyars.’ ” 
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“Do, do!” we cried. Then sum- 
moning his deft and quiet landlady in a 
white cap, who made a swift and dex- 
terous clearance of the tea-things, Ben- 
borough pulled out his tobacco - box 
and his Havanas, and the rest of us 
having settled ourselves for a smoke, 
he began : — 

“Of course I am not going into the 
history of the matter. You have all 
read Kinglake and Victor Hugo and 
Tenot and the nine-and-forty other 
historians of that little affair, You 
understand how it was. This the bou- 
levard,” arranging the bottles to rep- 
resent the houses; “these the sol- 
diery,” bringing up a platoon of wine- 
glasses; ‘and here,” strewing the 
cigars beside the bottles, “the popu- 
lace. 

“Jones and I had been dining that 
day in the Rue de Helder, with Effing- 
ham. You remember Effingham, Low- 
bridge, — that tall Kentuckian who was 
shot afterwards at Antietam, fighting 
on the wrong side, poor lad! but gal- 
lantly beyond question. A great fellow, 
six feet four, used to all sorts of bor- 
der life, and just married to a sweet, 
gentle little girl about up to my elbow, 
—a diamond edition of a woman done 
up in blue and gold, with a cooing 
voice and a clinging manner, and eyes 
that were always asking you to take 
care of her. She was a Baltimore girl 
that Effingham had picked up some- 
where, and the two had come off to 
Europe for a wedding trip, and landed 
in Paris plump in the middle of the 
Coup a’Etat. J had found them one 
morning at Vadette’s, like two lost 
children; they were dying to get to 
Rome, and could n’t get their passports 
wviséd; and Paris was cold and sloppy, 
and the Louvre and the public buildings 
were shut up with guards about; and 
there were troops in all the squares, 
and Mrs. Effingham was timid, and 
hoped there would be no fighting. I 
consoled them as well as I could, and 
they made me promise to come and 
dine with them and bring Jones, who 
was a classmate of Eff’s and mine. So 
there we all were, at the café in the 
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Rue de Helder, having a tiptop little 
dinner and drinking Johannisberger at 
twenty francs a bottle, and champagne 
of Widow Cliquot’s best brand, — be- 
ing very lively and forgetting all about 
the éweudes in talking over old college 
days. 

“Suddenly Mrs. Effingham says: 
‘My dear, if we had only brought that 
wine of ours for Mr. Benborough to 
taste! It is perfect with dessert, and 
I would like to have him give us his 
opinion about it. My father raised the 
grapes himself, she went on, in her 
sweet, childish, explanatory way, ‘and 
we had a vintage of our own, and every- 
body came to help us.’ And then she 
gave a shy little glance at Eff, and we 
guessed that he had been one of the 
crowd. She told us a long story about 
the grapes, and the end of it was that 
nothing would do but we must taste 
the wine. So Eff, who was the best- 
natured of men, said he would run 
over and get a bottle from their lodg- 
ings in the Rue Louis le Grand; it 
was but a step; he had only to cross 
the Boulevard, and he would be back 
in a twinkling ; so he snatched his hat 
and rushed out. 

“We were about three doors from 
the Boulevard des Italiens, and even 
along the Rue de Helder people had 
their shutters up, though it was early 
in the afternoon. Effingham had but 
a short distance to go, yet we thought 
nothing of his being absent some time, 
supposing that he could not lay his 
hand upon the wine in an instant; but 
just as we were beginning to wonder at 
his delay we heard a curious sound 
from the direction of the Boulevard. 
There were few carriages passing, so 
that we could distinctly hear the rattle 
of musketry and the tramp of soldiers. 
Mrs. Effingham caught the sound, and 
sprang to her feet as white as a sheet. 
Jones and I looked at each other, and 
at that very minute the first volley was 
fired, followed by shrieks and agonized 
cries that made you shiver. 

“The poor little woman did not cry 
out. She only caught hold of the back 
of her chair and got whiter and whiter. 
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People came rushing down our street. 
The proprietor of the café promptly 
barred his door, and lowered the lights 
in the cabinets. The shots continued 
at irregular intervals, mingled with a 
terrible tumult of distressing sounds. 

“The dame du comptoir came up 
to us. ‘Madame will do better to 
come into the back building,’ she said. 
‘Monsieur was about closing the shop. 
It was not likely that the fighting would 
come any nearer, but it was well to be 
prepared. Madame was naturally ter- 
rified, but escape was easy by the rear 
entrance.’ I briefly explained the case, 
and the kind Frenchwoman’s face con- 
tracted with sympathy. 

“<“ Mon Dieu, Mon Dieu / poor little 
lady!’ she said, compassionately, and 
tried to lead Mrs. Effingham away. 
But the little thing looked up with her 
woful eyes, and just said, ‘O do find 
John! O where is John!’ 

““* He must be right here,’ I cried, 
for I could not resist the glance she 
gave me; ‘I will go and fetch him, 
and Jones will stay with you till we 
come.’ 

“I forced my way through the door 
that the gavcon was just barring, and 
rushed out into the street. People ran 
wildly by me ; there was a great confu- 
sion and tumult. I could see the shin- 
ing bayonets of the soldiery as they 
marched by. I urged my way through 
the crowd of hurrying men, women, and 
children to the corner of the Boulevard, 
and there I learned what it meant. Up 
and down as far as I could see those 
rascals were firing on the defenceless 
crowd! I just saw a fellow covering 
me with his carbine in time to duck 
and run. I ran to the corner of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, where was a book- 
seller’s shop, into which I sped; half a 
dozen people followed me. It was a 
little place with a counter on one side, 
and several of us, seeing that we were 
pursued, took shelter under it. The 
shop was almost dark, the shutters 
being entirely closed. Three or four 
soldiers came in after us, and, being 
unable to see clearly, just reached over 
the counter and jabbed right and left 
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with their bayonets among us. Do you 
see that scar between those fingers ? 
The bayonet went through there. It 
was an ugly cut, but at the time I did 
not feel it. A poor fellow was killed 
just beside me, and another desper- 
ately wounded, but we were perfectly 
silent, and the soldiers rushed out as 
wildly as they had entered, and in three 
minutes were gone. We scarcely moved 
for an hour, listening with horror to the 
sounds outside. My blood boils when 
I think of that butchery of unarmed 
people by those cutthroats! I was dis- 
tracted at the time with thoughts about 
Effingham and his poor wife. 

“* By and by the noises lulled a little, 
and I went out and found it was quite 
dark. Along the Boulevard dead men 
were lying in heaps. I found my way 
to the Rue de Helder and tapped on 
the shutter. The boy opened the door 
to the width of a crack. ‘I have been 
watching for Monsieur,’ he said; ‘ma- 
dame and the other gentlemen went 
away by the ruelle into the Rue Tait- 
bout.’ 

«¢ And the husband of madame ?’ I 
asked eagerly. 

“* Alas! monsieur, he has not ar- 
rived. It is enough to break one’s 
heart to see celle pauvre petite dame, 
and she has not once wept.’ 

“T went away with caution. The 
patrol was out, and I heard the heavy 
rumble of the dead-carts as they went 
round to pick up the victims of the 
massacre. As I took my course care- 
fully from street to street in the shad- 
ow of the buildings I heard from cor- 
ner to corner the cry of the guard, 
‘ Sentinelle, prenez garde & vous /? but 
all else was silence and desertion. The 
Republic was dead, and the funeral 
guests were slain. It was a glorious 
hoijocaust ! 

“I found my way to the Rue Louis 
le Grand. The concierge opened to 
me with reluctance. ‘Had Madame 
Effingham arrived ?’ I inquired. 

““* No, madame was dining ex ville 
with monsieur, and would not arrive 
till late ; apparently there was disturb- 
ance. It was possible that monsieur 
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and madame would not return until the 
streets were more tranquil,’ and the 
cordon twitched impatiently. Then I 
did not know what to do. I thought it 
possible that Jones might have taken 
Mrs. Effingham to the consul’s as a 
place of security. I found the flag fly- 
ing out of the window, as a safeguard, 
but no news of my friends ; the family 
had heard the firing, but did not know 
how serious the matter was until I told 
them. Then, as a last resort, I went 
to my own lodging, and there before 
my fire I found Jones. 

“Mrs. Effingham is with your land- 
lady,’ he said; ‘I wanted to take her 
home, but there was such confusion, I 
was afraid to take her across the Boule- 
vard, so I brought her here, thinking 
you would come here if you found we 
had gone and were not in the Rue 
Louis le Grand. You have n’t found 
him ?? 

“JT shook my head. Then we talked 
the whole matter over, imagining every 
possibility. 

*¢ She is a remarkable little woman,’ 
said Jones; ‘she has never uttered a 
word of complaint, or made a fuss. 
After you went out she stood and lis- 
tened till I thought she would drop. 
People came and thundered at the 
doors, but could not get in; they were 
too secure. I did not know what to 
say to her; she did not seem at all 
frightened, only anxious for John. When 
you did not return and it got late, I 
suggested that we should come here, as 
it was possible you had not been able 
to get back across the Boulevard. She 
said she would like to go to her own 
lodgings. I showed her how impossi- 
ble it would be for her to pass the pa- 
trol, without making a longer dour 
than she had the strength for, and she 
submitted instantly. Since she came 
here she has been in a kind of stu- 
por.’ 

“Then we went down to see her. 
She was sitting on my landlady’s sofa 
with her blue eyes wide open and tear- 
less, just as I had left her. She tried 
to say something when she saw me, but 
the words died on her lips. 
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“¢ Malheureuse !? said good Ma- 
dame Bonvalet, ‘she will lose her rea- 
son.’ 

“TI sat down by the little thing and 
tried to talk to her, but by Jove ! when 
she looked at me with those piteous 
eyes I just broke down and had to give 
it up. We sat there silent for a long 
time ; now and then there would be a 
sound in the street, and the little white 
face, pinched with agony, would con- 
tract for an instant, and the nervous 
hands clench themselves tighter. Such 
a look of watching I never saw in a 
human countenance. I had been read- 
ing Landor in the morning, and you 
know how certain lines will reiterate 
themselves like bells in your memory, 
when you would give the world to get 
rid of the sound of them. And as I 
waited there in the dim light, and 
thought of all the horrors of that day, 
and the stern possibilities of this 
wretched woman’s future, I could hear 
nothing but the monotonous tolling of 
those verses, — 


* Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold 
Than daisies in the mould, 
Where children spell athwart the churchyard gate, 
His name and life’s brief date. 
Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er you be, 
And oh! pray too for me!’ 


“At last there came a tremendous 
peal at the bell, the door flew open with 
a crash, and there was a sound of hurry- 
ing feet. Little Mrs. Effingham sprang 
up like a wild creature. 

“¢Itis he! O, itis he !’ she shrieked, 
and flew to the staircase crying, ‘ John! 
John!’ 

“ And there, sure enough, rushing up 
three steps at a time, was Effingham, 
covered with mud, and with his clothes 
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torn and bloody, but full of life as ever. 
Of course his wife fainted dead away, 
and cried like a baby when it was 
all over, which there was no sense in. 
But I am afraid Jones and I snivelled 
a little in company, the let-up was so 
sudden.” 

“ But where had he been ?” burst in 
Stuart, as the narrator paused to re- 
plenish his pipe. 

“That was the best of it,” said Ben- 
borough. “He couldn't find the wine 
for a good while, so that by the time he 
got back to the Boulevard the firing 
was in full blast, and the bullets were 
whizzing all about him, and the troops 
were massed directly in his path. Being 
a Kentuckian, and used to border war- 
fare, he played ’possum, and threw 
himself on the ground like a dead man, 
where he lay for three hours with the 
whole row going on around him, and the 
crowd trampling over him, till he man- 
aged to roll into the gutter. After dark 
the dead-carts came round, and a chap 
was just going to pitch him in with the 
others, when Eff lifted his head cau- 
tiously. The patrol was at the other 
end of his beat, and had his back 
turned. Effingham made a sign, to 
which the fellow responded good - na- 
turedly with a wink, ‘Va-fen vite, gue 
je ne te vote pas!” 

“ And you may imagine that our friend 
made good use of his legs. He had been 
hunting us ever since, being obliged to 
make a very circuitous journey to avoid 
the watch ; but he had tracked us at 
last; and— would you believe it?— 
he had held on to that precious wine- 
bottle through it all, and pulled it out 
that we might celebrate his escape with 
a bumper.” 

Sydney Hyde. 
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A DAYS PLEASURE. 


II. — Tue AFTERNOON. 


te is noticeable how many people 
there are in the world that seem 
bent always upon the same purpose of 
amusement or business as one’s self. 
If you keep quietly about your accus- 
tomed affairs, there are all your neigh- 
bors and acquaintance hard at it too; if 
you go on a journey, choose what train 
you will, the cars are filled with trav- 
ellers in your direction. You take a 
day’s pleasure, and everybody aban- 
dons his usual occupation to crowd 
upon your boat, whether it is to Glou- 
cester, or to Nahant, or to Nantasket 
Beach you go. It is very hard to be- 
lieve that, from whatever channel of 
life you abstract yourself, still the great 
sum of it presses forward as before: 
that business is carried on though you 
are idle, that men amuse themselves 
though you toil, that every train is as 
crowded as that you travel on, that the 
theatre or the church fills its boxes or 
pews without you perfectly well. I sup- 
pose it would not be quite agreeable to 
believe all this; the opposite illusion 
is far more flattering ; for if each one 
of us did not take the world with him 
now at every turn, should he not have 
to leave it behind him when he died ? 
And that, it must be owned, would not 
be agreeable, nor is the fact quite con- 
ceivable, though ever so many myriads 
in so many million years have proved it. 

When our friends first went aboard 
the Rose Standish that day they were 
almost the sole passengers, and they 
had a feeling of ownership and privacy 
which was pleasant enough in its way, 
but which they lost afterwards ; though 
to lose it was also pleasant, for enjoy- 
ment no more likes to be solitary 
than sin does, which is notoriously gre- 
garious, and I dare say would hardly 
exist if it could not be committed in 
company. The preacher, indeed, lit- 
tle knows the comfortable sensation we 


have in being called fellow- sinners, 
and what an effective shield for his 
guilt each makes of his neighbor’s hard- 
heartedness. 

Cousin Frank never felt how strange 
was a lonely transgression till that day, 
when in the silence of the little cabin 
he took the bottle of claret from the 
hand-bag, and prepared to moisten the 
family lunch with it. “I think, Aunt 
Melissa,” he said, “ we had better lunch 
now, for it’s a quarter past two, and 
we shall not get to the beach before 
four. Let’s improvise a beach of these 
chairs, and that water-urn yonder can 
stand for the breakers. Now, this is 
truly like Newport and Nahant,” he 
added, after the little arrangement was 
complete; and he was about to strip 
away the bottle’s jacket of brown pa- 
per, when a lady much wrapped up 
came in, and, reclining upon one of 
the opposite seats, began to take them 
all in with a severe serenity of gaze 
that made them feel for a moment like 
a party of low foreigners, —like a set 
of German atheists, say. Frank kept 
on the bottle’s paper jacket, and as the 
single tumbler of the party circled from 
mouth to mouth, each of them tried to 
give the honest drink the false air of a 
medicinal potion of some sort; and to 
see Aunt Melissa sipping it, no one 
could have put his hand on his heart 
and sworn it was not elderberry wine, 
at the worst. In spite of these efforts, 
they all knew that they had suffered a 
hopeless loss of repute; yet after the 
loss was confessed, I am not sure that 
they were not the gayer and happier 
through this “ freedom of a broken law.” 
At any rate, the lunch passed off very 
merrily, and when they had put back the 
fragments of the feast into the bags, 
they went forward to the bow of the 
boat, to get good places for seeing the 
various people as they came aboard, 
and for an outlook upon the bay when 
the boat should start. 
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I suppose that these were not very 
remarkable people, and that nothing but 
the indomitable interest our friends took 
in the human race could have enabled 
them to feel any concern in their com- 
panions. It was, no doubt, just sucha 
company as goes down to Nantasket 
Beach every pleasant day in summer. 
Certain ones among them were distin- 
guishable as sojourners at the beach, 
by an air of familiarity with the business 
of getting there, an indifference to the 
prospect, and an indefinable touch of 
superiority. These read their newspa- 
pers in quiet corners, or, if they were 
not of the newspaper sex, made them- 
selves comfortable in the cabins, and 
looked about them at the other passen- 
gers with looks of lazy surprise, and 
just a hint of scorn for their interest in 
the boat's departure. Our day’s pleas- 
urers took it that the lady whose steady 
gaze had reduced them, when at lunch, 
to such a low ebb of shabbiness, was a 
regular boarder, at the least, in one of the 
beach hotels. A few other passengers 
were, like themselves, mere idlers for a 
day, and were eager to see all that the 
boat or the voyage offered of novel- 
ty. There were clerks and men who 
had book-keeping written in a neat 
mercantile hand upon their faces, and 
who had evidently been given that after- 
noon for a breathing-time ; and there 
were strangers who were going down 
to the beach for the sake of the charm- 
ing view of the harbor which the trip 
afforded. Here and there were peo- 
ple who were not to be classed with 
any certainty, as a pale young man, 
handsome in his undesirable way, who 
looked like a steamboat pantry boy 
not yet risen to be bar-tender, but 
rapidly rising, and who sat carefully 
balanced upon the railing of the boat, 
chatting with two young girls, who 
heard his broad sallies with continual 
snickers, and interchanged saucy com- 
ments with that prompt up-and-coming 
manner which is so large a part of 
non-humorous humor, as Mr. Lowell 
calls it, and now and then pulled and 
pushed each other. It was a scene 
worth study, for in no other country 
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could anything so bad have been with- 
out being vastly worse ; but here it was 
evident that there was nothing worse 
than you saw; and, indeed, these per- 
sons formed a sort of relief to the other 
passengers, who were nearly all sepul- 
chrally well-behaved. Amongst a few 
there seemed to be acquaintance, but 
the far greater part were unknown to 
one another, and there were no words 
wasted by any one. I believe the Eng- 
lish traveller who has taxed our na- 
tion with inquisitiveness for half a cen- 
tury is at last beginning to find out 
that we do not ask questions because 
we have the still more vicious custom 
of not opening our mouths at all when 
with strangers. 

It was a good hour after our friends 
got aboard before the boat left her moor- 
ings, and then it was not without some 
secret dreads of sea-sickness that Aunt 
Melissa saw the seething brine widen 
between her and the familiar wharf- 
house, where she now seemed to have 
spent so large a part of her life. But 
the multitude of really charming and 
interesting objects that presently fell 
under her eye soon distracted her 
from those gloomy thoughts. 

There is always a shabbiness about 
the wharves of seaports; but I must 
own that as soon as you get a rea- 
sonable distance from them in Boston, 
they turn wholly beautiful. They no 
longer present that imposing array of 
mighty ships which they could show in 
the planchan days when the commerce 
of the world sought chiefly our port, 
yet the docks are still filled with the 
modester kinds of shipping, and if there 
is not that wilderness of spars and rig- 
ging which you see at New York, let 
us believe that there is an aspect of 
selection and refinement in the scene, 
so that one should describe it, not as 
a forest, but, less conventionally, as 
a gentleman’s park of masts. The 
steamships of many coastwise freight 
lines gloom, with their black, capacious 
hulks, among the lighter sailing - craft 
and among the white, green-shuttered 
passenger - boats ; and behind them 
those desperate and grimy sheds assume 
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a picturesqueness, their sagging roofs 
and crooked gables harmonizing agree- 
ably with the shipping; and then grow- 
ing up from all rises the mellow-tinted 
brick-built city, roof, and spire, and 
dome, —a fair and noble sight, indeed, 
and one not surpassed for a certain 
quiet and cleanly beauty by any that I 
know. 

Our friends lingered long upon this 
pretty prospect, and, as inland people 
of light heart and easy fancy will, the 
ladies made imagined voyages in each 
of the more notable vessels they passed, 
—all cheap and safe trips, occupying 
half a second apiece. Then they came 
forward to the bow, that they might 
not lose any part of the harbor’s beauty 
and variety, and informed themselves of 
the names of each of the fortressed 
islands as they passed, and forgot them, 
being passed, so that to this day Aunt 
Melissa has the Fort Warren rebel 
prisoners languishing in Fort Indepen- 
dence. But they made sure of the air 
of soft repose that hung about each, of 
that exquisite military neatness which 
distinguishes them and which went to 
Aunt Melissa’s housekeeping heart, of 
the green, thick turf covering the es- 
carpments, of the great guns loafing on 
the crests of the ramparts and looking 
out over the water sleepily, of the sen- 
tries pacing slowly up and down with 
their gleaming muskets. 

“T never see one of those fellows,” 
says Cousin Frank, “ without setting 
him to the music of that saddest and 
subtlest of Heine’s poems. Yo know 
it, Lucy”; and he repeats : — 

“Mein Herz, mein Herz is traurig, 
Doch lustig leuchtet der Mai ; 


Ich stehe gelehnt an der Linde, 
Hoch auf der alten Bastei. 


“ Am alten grauen Thurme 
Ein Schilderhauschen steht ; 
Ein rothgeréckter Bursche 
Dort auf und nieder geht. 


“Er spielt mit seiner Flinte, 
Sie funkelt im Sonnenroth, 
Er priasentirt, und schultert, — 
Ich wollt’, er schésse mich todt.”’ 
“Oh!” says Cousin Lucy, either be- 
cause the poignant melancholy of the 
sentiment has suddenly pierced her, or 
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because she does not quite understand 
the German, — you never can tell about 
women. While Frank smiles down 
upon her in this amiable doubt, their 
party is approached by the tipsy man 
who has been making the excursion so 
merry for the other passengers, in spite 
of the fact that there is very much to 
make one sad in him. He is an old 
man, sweltering in rusty black, a two 
days’ gray beard, and a narrow- 
brimmed, livid silk hat, set well back 
upon the nape of his neck. He ex- 
plains to our friends, as he does to 
every one whose acquaintance he 
makes, that he was in former days a 
seafaring man, and that he has brought 
his two little grandsons here to show 
them something about a ship; and the 
poor old soul helplessly saturates his 
phrase with the rankest profanity. The 
boys are somewhat amused by their 
grandsire’s state, being no doubt fa- 
miliar with it; but a very grim-looking 
old lady who sits against the pilot- 
house, and keeps a sharp eye upon 
all three, and who is also doubtless 
familiar with the unhappy spectacle, 
seems not to find ita joke. Her stout 
matronly umbrella trembles in her hand 
when her husband draws near, and her 
eye flashes ; but he gives her as wide 
a berth as he can, returning her glare 
with a propitiatory drunken smile anda 
wink to the passengers to let them into 
the fun. In fact, he is full of humor in 
his tipsy way, and one after another 
falls the prey of his free sarcasm, which 
does not spare the boat or any feature 
of the excursion. He holds for a long 
time, by swiftly successive stories of 
his seafaring days, a very quiet gen- 
tleman, who dares neither laugh too 
loudly nor show indifference for fear of 
rousing that terrible wit at his expense, 
and finds his account in looking down 
at his boots. 

“Well, sir,” says the deplorable old 
sinner, “we was forty days out from 
Liverpool, with a cargo of salt and iron, 
and we got caught on the Banks in a 
calm. ‘Cap’n,’ says I,—I ’us sec’n’ 
mate, —‘’s they any man aboard this 
ship knows how to pray?’ ‘No,’ says 
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the cap’n ; ‘blast yer prayers!’ ‘ Well,’ 
says I, ‘cap’n, I’m no hand at all to 
pray, but I’m goin’ to see if prayin’ 
won’t git us out ’n this.’ And I down 
on my knees, and I made a first-class 
prayer; and a breeze sprung up in 
a minute and carried us smack into 
Boston.” 

At this bit of truculent burlesque 
the quiet man made a bold push, and 
walked away with a somewhat sick- 
ened face, and as no one now inter- 
vened between them, the inebriate laid 
a familiar hand upon Cousin Frank’s 
collar, and said with a wink at his late 
listener: “ Looks like a lerigious man, 
don’t he? I guess I give him a good 
dose, if he does think himself the head- 
deacon of this boat.” And he went on 
to state his ideas of religion, from which 
it seemed that he was a person of the 
most advanced thinking, and believed 
in nothing worth mentioning. 

It is perhaps no worse for an Infidel 
to be drunk than a Christian, but my 
friend was so much revolted by this 
tipsy blasphemer’s case, that he went 
to the hand-bag, took out the empty 
claret -bottle, and, seeking a solitary 
corner of the boat, cast the bottle into 
the water, and felt a thrill of uncommon 
self-approval as this scapegoat of all 
the wine at his grocer’s bobbed off upon 
the little waves. ‘“ Besides, it saves 
carrying the bottle home,” he thought, 
not without a half-conscious reserve, 
that if his penitence were ever too 
much for him, he could easily abandon 
it. And without the reflection that the 
gate is always open behind him, who 
could consent to enter upon any course 
of perfect behavior? If good resolu- 
tions could not be broken, who would 
ever have the courage to form them? 
Would it not be intolerable to be made 
as -good as we ought to be? Then, 
admirable reader, thank Heaven even 
for your lapses, since it is so whole- 
some and saving to be well ashamed 
of yourself, from time to time. 

“What an outrage,” said Cousin 
Frank, in the glow of virtue, as he re- 
joined the ladies, “that that tipsy ras- 
cal should be allowed to go on with his 
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ribaldry. He seems to pervade the 
whole boat, and to subject everybody 
to his sway. He’s a perfect despot 
to us helpless sober people, — I would 
n’t openly disagree with him on any 
account. We ought to send a Round 
Robin to the captain, and ask him to 
put that religious liberal in irons dur- 
ing the rest of the voyage.” 

In the mean time, however, the ob- 
ject of his indignation had used up all 
the conversible material in that part 
of the boat, and had deviously started 
for the other end. The elderly woman 
with the umbrella rose and followed 
him, somewhat wearily, and with a sad- 
ness that appeared more in her move- 
ment than in her face ; and as the two 
went down the cabin, did the comical 
affair look, after all, something like 
tragedy? My reader, who expects a 
little novelty in tragedy, and not these 
stale and common effects, will never 
think so. 

“Youll not pretend, Frank,” says 
Lucy, “that in such an_ intellectual 
place as Boston a crowd as large as 
this can be got together, and no dis- 
tinguished literary people init. I know 
there are some notables aboard: do 
point them out to me. Pretty near 
everybody has a literary look.” 

“Why, that’s what we call our Bos- 
ton look, Cousin Lucy. You need n’t 
have written anything to have it, — 
it’s as general as tubercular consump- 
tion, and is the effect of our universal 
culture and habits of reading. I heard 
a New-Yorker say once that if you 
went into a corner grocery in Boston to 
buy a codfish, the man would ask you 
how you liked ‘ Lucille,’ whilst he was 
tying it up. No, no; you mustn’t be 
taken in by that literary look; I’m 
afraid the real literary men don’t always 
have it. But I do see a literary man 
aboard, yonder,” he added, craning his 
neck to one side, and then furtively 
pointing, —‘*the most literary man I 
ever knew, one of the most literary men 
that ever lived. His whole existence 
is really bound up in books; he never 
talks of anything else, and never thinks 
of anything else, I believe. Look at 
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him, — what kind and pleasant eyes 
he’s got! There, he sees me!” cries 
Cousin Frank with a pleasurable ex- 
citement. “How d’ye do?” he calls 
out. 

“OQ Cousin Frank, introduce us,” 
sighs Lucy. 

“Not I! He wouldn’t thank me. 
He does n’t care for pretty girls out- 
side of books ; he’d be afraid of ’em; 
he’s the bashfullest man alive, and all 
his heroines are fifty years old, at the 
least. But before I go any further, tell 
me solemnly, Lucy, you’re not inter- 
viewing me? You’re not going to 
write it to a New York newspaper ? 
No? Well, I think it’s best to ask, 
always. Our friend there —he’s every- 
body’s friend, if you mean nobody's 
enemy, by that, not even his own — is 
really what I say, —the most literary 
man J ever knew. He loves all epochs 
and phases of literature, but his pas- 
sion is the Charles Lamb period and 
all Lamb’s friends. He loves them as 
if they were living men; and Lamb 
would have loved him if he could have 
known him. He speaks rapidly, and 
rather indistinctly, and when you meet 
him and say good day, and you sup- 
pose he answers with something about 
the weather, ten to one he’s asking 
you what you think of Hazlitt’s essays 
on Shakespeare, or Leigh Hunt’s Ital- 
ian Poets, or Lamb’s roast pig, or Bar- 
ry Cornwall’s songs. He couldn't get 
by a bookstall without stopping for half 
an hour at any rate. He knows just 
when all the new books in town are 
to be published, and when each book- 
seller is to get his invoice of old Eng- 
lish books. He has no particular ad- 
dress, but if you leave your card for 
him at any bookstore in Boston, he’s 
sure to get it within two days ; and in 
the summer-time you’re apt to meet 
him on these excursions. Of course, he 
writes about books, and very tastefully 
and modestly ; there’s hardly any of 
the brand-new immortal English poets, 
who die off so rapidly, but has had a 
good word from him; but his heart is 
with the older fellows, from Chaucer 
down; and, after the Charles Lamb 
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epoch, I don’t know whether he loves 
better the Elizabethan age or that of 
Queen Anne. Think of him making 
me stop the other day at a bookstall, 
and read through an essay out of the 
Spectator! I did it all for love of him, 
though money could n’t have persuad- 
ed me that I had time ; and I’m always 
telling him lies, and pretending to be 
as well acquainted as he is with au- 
thors I hardly know by name, —he 
seems so fondly to expect it. He’s 
really almost a disembodied spirit as 
concerns most mundane interests ; his 
soul is in literature, as a lover’s in his 
mistress’s beauty; and in the next 
world, where, as the Swedenborgians 
believe, spirits seen at a distance ap- 
pear like the things they most resem- 
ble in disposition, as doves, hawks, 
goats, lambs, swine, and so on, I’m 
sure that I shall see his true and kind- 
ly soul in the guise of a noble old Folio, 
quaintly lettered across his back in old 
English text, Tom. 7.” 

While our friends talked and looked 
about them, a sudden change had come 
over the brightness and warmth of the 
day; the blue heaven had turned a 
chilly gray, and the water looked harsh 
and cold. Now, too, they noted that 
they were drawing near a wooden pier 
built into the water, and that they had 
been winding about in a crooked chan- 
nel between muddy shallows, and that 
their course was overrun with long, 
dishevelled sea-weed. The shawls had 
been unstrapped, and the ladies made 
comfortable in them. 

“Ho for the beach!” cried Cousin ” 
Frank, with a vehement show of enthu- 
siasm. “Now, then, Aunt Melissa, 
prepare for the great enjoyment of the 
day. Ina few moments we shall be of 
the elves 

“That on the sand with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back.’ 
Come! we shall have three hours on 
the beach, and that will bring us well 
into the cool of the evening, and we 
can return by the last boat.” 

“As to the cool of the evening,” 

said Aunt Melissa, “I don’t know. 
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It’s quite cool enough for comfort at 
present, and I’m sure that anything 
more would n’t be wholesome. What’s 
become of our beautiful weather ?” she 
asked, deeply plotting to gain time. 

“It’s one of our Boston peculiarities, 
not to say merits,” answered Frank, 
‘which you must have noticed already, 
that we can get rid of a fine day 
sooner than any other region. While 
you ’re saying how lovely it is, a subtle 
change is wrought, and under skies 
still blue and a sun still warm the keen 
spirit of the east wind pierces every 
nerve, and all the fine weather within 
you is chilled and extinguished. The 
gray atmosphere follows, but the day 
first languishes in yourself. But for 
this, life in Boston would be insupport- 
ably perfect, if this is indeed a draw- 
back. You’d find Bostonians to de- 
fend it, I dare say. But this isn’t a 
regular east wind to-day; it’s merely 
our nearness to the sea.” 

“J think, Franklin,” said Aunt Me- 
lissa, “that we won’t go down to the 
beach this afternoon,” as if she had 
been there yesterday, and would go to- 
morrow. “It’s too late in the day; 
and it would n’t be good for the child, 
I’misure.”’ 

“Well, aunty, it was you determined 
us to wait for the boat, and it’s your 
right to say whether we shall leave it 
or not. I’m very willing not to go 
ashore. I always find that, after work- 
ing up to an object with great effort, 
it’s surpassingly sweet to Jeave it un- 
accomplished at last. Then it remains 
forever in the region of the ideal, 
amongst the songs that never were 
sung, the pictures that never were 
painted. Why, in fact, should we 
force this pleasure? We’ve eaten our 
lunch, we ’ve lost the warm heart of the 
day; why should we poorly drag over 
to that damp and sullen beach, where 
we should find three hours very long, 
when by going back now we can keep 
intact that glorious image of a day by 
the sea which we’ve been cherishing 
all summer? You’re right, Aunt Me- 
lissa; we won’t go ashore; we will 
stay here, and respect our illusions.” 
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At heart, perhaps, Lucy did not quite 
like this retreat; it was not in harmony 
with the youthful spirit of her sex, but 
she reflected that she could come again, 
—O beneficent cheat of Another Time, 
how much thou sparest us in our over- 
worked, over-enjoyed world !— she was 
very comfortable where she was, in a 
seat commanding a perfect view for the 
return trip ; and she submitted without 
amurmur. Besides, now that the boat 
had drawn up to the pier, and dis- 
charged part of her passengers, and 
was waiting to take on others, Lucy 
was interested in a mass of fluttering 
dresses and wide-rimmed straw hats 
that drew down towards the Rose 
Standish, and gracefully thronged the 
pier, and prettily hesitated about, and 
finally came aboard with laughter and 
little false cries of terror, attended 
through all by the New England dis- 
proportion of that sex which is so fool- 
ish when it is silly. It was a large 
picnic party which had been spending 
the day upon the beach, as each of the 
ladies showed in her face, where, if the 
roses upon her cheeks were somewhat 
obscured by the imbrowning seaside 
sun, a bright pink had been compensat- 
ingly bestowed upon the point of her 
nose. A mysterious quiet fell upon 
them all when they were got aboard and 
had taken conspicuous places, which 
was accounted for presently when a 
loud shout was heard from the shore, 
and a man beside an ambulant photo- 
graphic machine was seen wildly wav- 
ing his hat. It is impossible to resist a 
temptation of this kind, and our party all 
yielded, and posed themselves in strik- 
ing and characteristic attitudes, — even 
Aunt Melissa sharing the ambition to 
appear in a picture which she should 
never see, and the nurse coming out 
strong from the abeyance in which she 
had been held, and lifting the baby high 
into the air for a good likeness. The 
frantic gesticulator on the shore gave 
an impressive wave with both hands, 
took the cap from the instrument, 
turned his back, as photographers al- 
ways do, with that air of hiding their 
tears, for the brief space that seems so 
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long, and then clapped on the cap 
again, while a great sigh of relief went 
up from the whole boat-load of passen- 
gers. They were taken. 

But the interval had been a luckless 
one for the Rose Standish, and when 
she stirred her wheels, clouds of mud 
rose to the top of the water, and there 
was no responsive movement of the boat. 
She was aground in the falling tide. 

“There seems a pretty fair prospect 
of our spending some time here, after 
all,” said Frank, while the ladies who, 
having reluctantly given up the idea 
of staying, were now in a quiver of im- 
patience to be off. The picnic was 
shifted from side to side; the engine 
groaned and tugged, Captain Miles 
Standish and his crew bestirred them- 
selves vigorously, and at last the boat 
swung loose, and strode down the sea- 
weedy channels; while our friends, who 
had already done the great sights of 
the harbor, now settled themselves to 
the enjoyment of its minor traits and 
beauties. Here and there they passed 
small parties on the shore, which, with 
their yachts anchored near, or their 
boats drawn up from the water, were 
cooking an out-door meal by a fire that 
burned bright red upon the sand in the 
late afternoon air. In such cases, peo- 
ple willingly indulge themselves in sa- 
luting whatever craft goes by, and the 
ladies of these small picnics, as they 
sat round the fires, kept up a great 
waving of handkerchiefs, and some- 
times cheered the Rose Standish, 
though I believe the Bostonians are 
ordinarily not a demonstrative race. 
Of course the large picnic on board 
fluttered multitudinous handkerchiefs 
in response, both to these people ashore 
and to those who hailed them from ves- 
sels which they met. They did not re- 
fuse the politeness even to the passen- 
gers on a rival boat when she passed 
them, though at heart they must all 
have felt some natural pangs at being 
passed. The water was peopled every- 
where by all sorts of sail lagging slow- 
ly homeward in the light evening 
breeze; and on some of the larger ves- 
sels there were family groups to be 
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seen, and a graceful smoke, sugges- 
tive of supper, curled from the cook’s 
galley. I suppose these ships were 
chiefly coasting craft, of one kind or 
another, come from the Provinces at 
farthest; but to the ignorance and the 
fancy of our friends, they arrived from 
all remote and romantic parts of the 
world, from India, from China, and 
from the South Seas, with cargoes of 
spices and gums and tropical fruits ; 
and I see no reason why one should 
ever deny himself the easy pleasure 
they felt in painting the unknown in 
such lively hues. The truth is, a 
strange ship, if you will let her, always 
brings you precious freight, always ar- 
rives from Wonderland under the com- 
mand of Captain Sindbad. How like a 
beautiful sprite she looks afar off, as if 
she came from some finer and fairer 
world than ours! Nay, we will not go 
out to meet her; we will not go on 
board ; Captain Sindbad shall bring us 
the invoice of gold-dust, slaves, and 
rocs’ eggs to-night, and we will have 
some of the eggs for breakfast; or if 
he never comes, are we not just as 
rich? But I think these friends of 
ours got a yet keener pleasure out of 
the spectacle of a large and stately 
ship, that with all sails spread moved 
silently and steadily out toward the 
open sea, It is yet grander and sweeter 
to sail toward the unknown than to 
come from it; and every vessel that 
leaves port has this destination, and 
will bear you thither if you will. 

“ Tt may be that the gulfs shall wash us down ; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew,” 
absently murmured Lucy, looking on 
this beautiful apparition. 

“But I can’t help thinking of Ulys- 
ses’s cabin-boy, yonder,” said Cousin 
Frank, after a pause ; “can you, Aunt 
Melissa?” 

‘IT don’t understand what you’re talk- 
ing about, Franklin,’ answered Aunt 
Melissa, somewhat severely. 

“Why, I mean that there is a poor 
wretch of a boy on board there, who’s 
run away, and whose heart must be 
aching just now at the thought of the 
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home he has left. I hope Ulysses will 
be good to him, and not swear at him 
for a day or two, or knock him about 
with a belaying-pin. Just about this 
time his mother, up in the country, 
is getting ready his supper, and won- 
dering what’s become of him, and 
torturing herself with hopes that break 
one by one; and to-night when she 
goes up to his empty room, having 
tried to persuade herself that the tru- 
ant’s come back and climbed in at the 
window —” 

“ Why, Franklin, this is n’t all true, 
is it?” asks Aunt Melissa. 

“Well, no, let’s pray Heaven it is 
n’t, in this case. It’s been true often 
enough to be false for once.” 

“What a great, ugly, black object a 
ship is!” said Cousin Lucy. 

Slowly the city rose up against the 
distance, sharpening all its outlines, 
and filling in all its familiar details, — 
like a fact which one dreams is a 
dream, and which, as the mists of sleep 
break away, shows itself for reality. 

The air grows closer and warmer, — 
it is the breath of the hot and toil-worn 
land. 

The boat makes her way up through 
the shipping, seeks her landing, and 
presently rubs herself affectionately 
against the wharf. The passengers 
quickly disperse themselves upon shore, 
dismissed each with an appropriate sar- 
casm by the tipsy man, who has had 
the means of keeping himself drunk 
throughout, and who now looks to the 
discharge of the boat’s cargo. 

As our friends leave the wharf-house 
behind them, and straggle uneasily, 
and very conscious of sunburn, up the 
now silent length of Pearl Street to 
seek the nearest horse-cars, they are 
aware of a curious fidgeting of the 
nurse, who flies from one side of the 
pavement to the other and violently 
shifts the baby from one arm to the 
other. 

“What’s the matter?” asks Frank; 
but before the nurse can answer, “ Thim 
little divils,” he perceives that the 
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whooping -coughers of the morning 
have taken the occasion to renew a 
pleasant acquaintance, and are sur- 
rounding the baby and nurse with an 
atmosphere of whooping-cough. 

“T say, friends ! we can’t stand this, 
you know,” says the anxious father. 
“We must part some time, and this 
is a favorable moment. Now I’ll give 
you all this, if you don’t come another 
step!” and he empties out to them, 
from the hand-bags he carries, all the 
fragments of lunch which the frugal 
mind of Aunt Melissa had caused her 
to store there. Upon these the whoop- 
ing-coughers hurl themselves in a body, 
and are soon left roundthe corner. Yet 
they would have been no disgrace to 
our party, whose appearance was now 
most disreputable: Frank and Lucy 
stalking ahead, with shawls dragging 
from their arms, the former loaded 
down with hand-bags and the latter 
with india-rubbers ; Aunt Melissa com. 
ing next under a burden of bloated 
umbrellas ; the nurse last, with her hat 
awry, and the baby a caricature of its, 
morning trimness, in her embrace. A 
day’s pleasure is so demoralizing, that 
no party can stand it, and come out 
neat and orderly. 

“ Cousin Frank,” asked Lucy, awfully, 
“what if we should meet the Mayflow- 
ers now?”—the Mayflowers being a 
very ancient and noble Boston family 
whose acquaintance was the great pride 
and terror of our friends’ lives. 

“T should cut them dead,” said 
Frank, and scarcely spoke again till 
his party dragged slowly up the steps 
of their minute suburban villa. 

At the door his wife met them with 
a troubled and anxious face. 

“ Calamities ?”? asked Frank, des- 
perately. 

“OQ, calamities upon calamities ! 
We've got a lost child in the kitchen,” 
answered Mrs. Sallie. 

“O good heavens!” cried her hus- 
band. “Adieu, my dreams of repose, 
so desirable after a day’s pleasure! 
Well, bring on the lost child.” 

W. D. Howells. 
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ODE. 


[Read at the Festival celebrating the birthday of MARGARET FULLER Ossou!, held by the New England 
Women’s Club, Boston, May 23, 1870.] 


I. 


[Pe E’S rearward vistas slowly close behind, 
And evermore recede, the glare and shade 
Blending in neutral tints far down the glade, 
Where youth stepped unconfined, 
Or bounded upwards, light and undismayed, 
Or struggled through the underbrush and thorns, 
Baffled and mad to hear the winding horns, 
So far away, triumphant on the heights 
Where some found truth, some error’s foggy breath, 
And some fame’s evanescent lights, 
Or desolate old age, or crown of early death. 


Il. 


Dim in the distance fade 

The sunshine and the shade; 

And many a light that blazed and shone 

Into the horizon’s mist has gone. 

One record rises from our past, 

That shall forever last, — 

A name our age can never 

From its remembrance sever. 

We bear it in our hearts to-day, 

Fresh as the perfume of the May. 

It vibrates in the air, a rich, full-chorded strain, 
Touched with weird minor moods of pain: 
The music of a life known to but few, 

Till death gave to the age the fame long due, 
And made the unfinished symphony a part 

Of the great growing century’s mind and heart. 


III. 


But when I strive the music to rehearse, 
How feebly rings my verse ! 
And why intone this melody of rhyme 
For one —the noblest woman of her time — 
Whose soul, a pure and radiant chrysolite, 
Dims the superfluous arts our social forms invite ? 


Yet, she whose ear so well could understand 

The singer’s meaning, though unskilled the hand 
That swept the imperfect chords 
Responsive to his words, 

Would not disdain the slenderest song he brings, 

Nor slight the impulse of the earnest strings. 
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So, while we gather here, 
Fain would I bring some offering sincere 
Though small,—a flower or two, 
Pale amaranth, wild rose, or harebell blue, 
Or throw at least a chaplet on her bier. 


IV. 


While others stood aloof and smiled in scorn 
Of one to new and noble effort born ; 
Or, from tame rounds of fashion and of wealth, 
Turned, glancing back by stealth, 
And wondered, — then but slowly, faintly praised 
The exuberant soul that dared to flash and soar 
Beyond the petty bounds 
Of their trim garden grounds, — 
She with wise intuition raised 
Her image of ideal womanhood, 
The incarnate True and Fair and Good, 
Set in a light but seldom seen before. 
While, with the early watchers in the dawn 
Of intellectual faith, her hopeful eyes, 
Patiently waiting, from the crowd withdrawn, 
She saw a newer morning rise, 
And flame from cloud to cloud, and climb 
Across the dreary tracts of time. 
The garnered wisdom of the past she drew 
Into her life, as flowers the sun and dew; 
Yet valued all her varied lore 
But as the avenue and door 
That opened to the Primal Beam, 
And sense of Truth supreme. 


And so, beyond her earlier bounds she grew; 
All the quaint essences from study gained, 

Fused in a human fellowship anew, 

While that too conscious life, in early years o’erstrained, 
Of long, deep, lonely introversion born, 

Distilled like dews of morn, 

And dropped on high and low the blessing it contained. 
Her glowing pen through many a thoughtful page, 
Discoursed in subtle questions of the age, 

Or glanced in lighter mood at themes less grave, — 
The brilliant glitter of a summer wave. 


Her sweet persuasive voice we still can hear, 
Ruling her charméd circle like a queen ; 

While wit and fancy sparkled ever clear 
Her graver moods between. 
The pure perennial heat 

Of youth’s ideal love forever glowed 

Through all her thoughts and words, and overflowed 
The listeners round her seat. 
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So, like some fine-strung golden harp, 
Tuned by many a twist and warp 
Of discipline and patient toil, 
And oft disheartening recoil, — 
Attuned to highest and to humblest use, — 
All her large heroic nature 
Grew to its harmonious stature, 
Nor any allotted service did refuse ; 
While those around her but half understood 
How wise she was, how good, 
How nobly self-denying, as she tasked 
Heart, mind, and strength for truth, nor nobler office asked. 


V. 


Nor honor less, nor praise 

To her whose later days 
Were pledged to lift wronged Justice to her seat; 

And though Rome’s new-lit torch 

Blew backwards, but to scorch 
The hand that held it, dropping at her feet, 
Quenched in the patriot’s blood, not incomplete 
Her task, though all the heroic strains she sang 
To chronicle a struggling nation’s pang, 

The records of the strife 

That agonized its life, 
Were strewn upon the wind like withered flowers, 
And gulfed in roaring floods, — Italia’s loss — and ours! 


Alas ! how could we with our lamp of hope 
Read thy perplexed and darkened horoscope ! 
How could we know, when Destiny’s great loom 
Thy life’s most precious threads inwove 
With all love’s rich embroidery of love, 
That its bright tissue held the shade 
Of death across the golden braid, — 
The inevitable woof of death and tragic doom! 
When ties were sweetest, dearest ; 
When love, when hope were nearest ; 
When eyes grew bright to greet thee; 
When arms were stretched to meet thee ; 
When all thy life was flowering 
As in a garden home, 
The storm beyond was lowering, 
The end of all was come! 


I seem to hear 
The grand sweet music of that earnest life, 
Grander and sweeter in its later strife, 
Stop, suddenly drowned amid the tempest drear; 
I hear the harp whose strings, 
Whose delicate thoughtful strings should well have played 
Some hopeful melody of woods and springs; 
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Some high heroic march 
Beneath a Roman arch, 
Some lofty strain that made 
The soul flush to its sharing 
The soldier’s toil and daring, 
Swept, like a wind-harp, to wild agony 
By bitter winds of destiny, — 
Then, musical no more, 
Dead, mute, and shattered on the lonely shore ! 


VI. 


Had Fate accorded with love’s passionate prayer, 
Had she lived on with us, with us grown old, 
Through war, through peace, through present toil and care, 
Through future progress ; could she now behold 
The triumph of the land, 
Standing where now we stand ; 
The nation saved from brute Rebellion’s strife, 
And pledged to live a newer, healthier life ; — 
Had she but seen our wider range, 
The splendor of our coming lights, 
Her vision and her strength grown with her change 
From lonely days and nights, 
To all that woman needs to make complete 
In wifehood and maternal ties 
The ripened mind and heart, —a union sweet, 
Tender and strong and wise! 


But ah! Fate suffered not, 

Nor stayed her hasting feet. 

No record but a blot, — 

A cherished leaf or two 

Of tender love, and true; 

No other relic sad and sweet 

The cruel sea gave back 

From out the storm and wrack, 

From out the billows wild. 

Only one little child 

The weeping sailors bore 

And buried on that shore, — 
All that the ocean left of thine and thee, 
O friend, whom we again shall never see! 


Where now, where, 

O spirit pure, where walk those shining feet! 
Whither, in groves beyond the treacherous seas, 
Beyond our sense of time, divinely, dimly fair, 

Brighter than gardens of Hesperides, — 
Whither dost thou move on, complete 
And beauteous, ringed around 

In mystery profound, 
By gracious companies who share 
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That strange supernal air! 
Or art thou sleeping dreamless, knowing naught 
Of good or ill, of life or death ? 
Or art thou but a breeze of Heaven’s breath, 
A portion of all life, inwrought 
In the eternal essence ?— All in vain, 
Tangled in misty webs of time, 
Out on the undiscovered clime 
Our clouded eyes we strain; 
We cannot pierce the veil. 
As the proud eagles fail 
Upon their upward track, 
And flutter gasping back 
From the thin empyrean, so, with wing 
Baffled and humbled, we but guess 
All we shall gain, by all the soul’s distress, — 
All we shall be, by our poor worthiness. 
And so we write and sing 
Our dreams of time and space, and call them — Heaven. 
We only know that all is for the best; 
To God we leave the rest. 


So, reverent beneath the mystery 
Of Life and Death, we yield 
Back to the great Unknown the spirit given 
A. few brief years to blossom in our field. 
Nor shall time’s all-devouring sea 
Despoil this brightest century 
Of all thou hast been, and shalt ever be. 
The age shall guard thy fame, 
And reverence thy name. 


There is no cloud on them. 


There is no death for thee! 
C. P. Cranch, 


SOME MEMORIES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


N a sunny morning in October 

last the writer of these recollec- 
tions heard from the author’s lips the 
first chapters of a new story, the con- 
cluding lines of which initial pages were 
then scarcely dry from the pen. The 
story is unfinished, and he who read 
that autumn morning with such vigor 
of voice and dramatic power is in his 
grave. This private reading took place 
in the little room where the great nov- 
elist for many years has been accus- 
tomed to write, and in the house where 


on a pleasant evening in June he died. 
The spot is one of the loveliest in Kent, 
and must always be remembered as 
the last residence of Charles Dickens. 
He used to declare his firm belief 
that Shakespeare was specially fond of 
Kent, and that the poet chose Gad’s 
Hill and Rochester for the scenery of 
his plays from intimate personal knowl- 
edge of their localities. He said he 
had no manner of doubt but that one 
of Shakespeare’s haunts was the old 
inn at Rochester, and that this convic- 
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tion came forcibly upon him one night 
as he was walking that way, and dis- 
covered Charles’s Wain over the chim- 
ney just as Shakespeare has described 
it, in words put into the mouth of the 
carrier in King Henry the Fourth. 
There is no prettier place than Gad’s 
Hill in all England for the earliest and 
latest flowers, and Dickens chose it, 
when he had arrived at the fulness of 
his fame and prosperity, as the home 
in which he most wished to spend the 
remainder of his days. When a boy, 
he would often pass the house with his 
father, and frequently said to him, “If 
ever I have a dwelling of my own, Gad’s 
Hill Place is the house I mean to buy.” 
In that beautiful retreat he has for many 
years been accustomed to welcome his 
friends, and find relaxation from the, 
crowded life of London. On the lawn 
playing at bowls, in the Swiss sum- 
mer-house charmingly shaded by green 
leaves, he always seemed the best part 
of summer, beautiful as the season is 
in the delightful region where he lived. 
In a letter written not long ago to a 
friend in America he thus described 
his home : — 

“ Divers birds sing here all day, and 
the nightingales all night. The place 
is lovely, and in perfect order. I have 
put five mirrors in the Swiss chalet 
(where I write), and they reflect and re- 
fract, in all kinds of ways, the leaves 
that are quivering at the windows, and 
the great fields of waving corn, and the 
sail-dotted river. My room is up among 
the branches of the trees; and the 
birds and the butterflies fly in and out, 
and the green branches shoot in at the 
open windows, and the lights and shad- 
ows of the clouds come and go with 
the rest of the company. The scent of 
the flowers, and indeed of everything 
that is growing for miles and miles, is 
most delicious.” 

There he could be most thoroughly 
enjoyed, for he never seemed so cheer- 
fully at home anywhere else. At his 
own table, surrounded by his family, 
and a few guests, old acquaintances 
from town, —among them sometimes 
Forster, Carlyle, Reade, Collins, Lay- 
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ard, Maclise, Stone, Macready, Tal- 
fourd, —he was always the choicest 
and liveliest companion. He was not 
what is called in society a professed 
talker, but he was something far better 
and rarer. 

In his own inimitable manner he 
would frequently relate to a friend, if 
prompted, stories of his youthful days, 
when he was toiling on the London 
Morning Chronicle, passing sleepless 
hours as a reporter on the road in a 
post-chaise, driving day and night from 
point to point to take down the speech- 
es of Shiel or O’Connell. He liked to 
describe the post-boys, who were ac- 
customed to hurry him over the road 
that he might reach London in advance 
of his rival reporters, while, by the aid 
of a lantern, he was writing out for 
the press, as he flew over the ground, 
the words he had taken down in short- 
hand. Those were his days of severe 
training, when in rain and sleet and 
cold he dashed along, scarcely able to 
keep the blinding mud out of his tired 
eyes; and he imputed much of his abil- 
ity for steady hard work to his practice 
as a reporter, kept at his grinding busi- 
ness, and determined if possible to earn 
seven guineas a week. A large sheet 
was started at this period of his life, 
in which all the important speeches of 
Parliament were to be reported verba- 
tim for future reference. Dickens was 
engaged on this gigantic journal. Mr. 
Stanley had spoken at great length on 
the condition of Ireland. It was a very 
long and eloquent speech, occupying 
many hours in the delivery. Eight re- 
porters were sent in to do the work. 
Each one was required to report three 
quarters of an hour, then to retire, 
write out his portion, and to be suc- 
ceeded by the next. Young Dickens 
was detailed to lead off with the first 
part. It also fell to his lot, when the 
time came round, to report the closing 
portions of the speech. On Saturday 
the whole was given to the press, and 
Dickens ran down to the country for 
a Sunday’s rest. Sunday morning had 
scarcely dawned, when his father, who 
was a man of immense energy, made 
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his appearance in his son’s sleeping- 
room. Mr. Stanley was so dissatisfied 
with what he found in print, except the 
beginning and ending of his speech 
(just what Dickens had reported) that 
he sent immediately to the office and 
obtained the sheets of these parts of the 
report. He there found the name of 
the reporter, which, according to cus- 
tom, was written on the margin. Then 
he requested that the young man bear- 
ing the name of Dickens should be im- 
mediately sent for. Dickens’s father, 
all aglow with the prospect of probable 
promotion in the office, went immedi- 
ately to his son’s stopping - place in 
the country and brought him back to 
London. In telling the story, Dickens 
said: “I remember perfectly to this 
day the aspect of the room I was shown 
into, and the two gentlemen in it, Mr. 
Stanley and his father. Both gentle- 
men were extremely courteous to me, 
but I noted their evident surprise at 
the appearance of so young a man. 
While we spoke together, I had taken 
a seat extended to me in the middle 
of the room. Mr. Stanley told me he 
wished to go over the whole speech 
and have it written out by me, and if I 
were ready he would begin now. Where 
would I like to sit? I told him I was 
very well where I was, and we could 
begin immediately. He tried to induce 
me to sit at a desk, but at that time in 
the House of Commons there was noth- 
ing but one’s knees to write upon, and I 
had formed the habit of doing my work 
in that way. Without further pause he 
began and went rapidly on, hour after 
hour, to the end, often becoming very 
much excited and frequently bringing 
down his hand with great violence upon 
the desk near which he stood.” 

No writer ever lived whose method 
was more exact, whose industry was 
more constant, and whose punctuality 
was more marked, than those of Charles 
Dickens. He never shirked labor, men- 
tal or bodily. He rarely declined, if 
the object were a good one, taking the 
chair at a public meeting, or accepting 
a charitable trust. Many widows and 
orphans of deceased literary men have 
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for years been benefited by his wise 
trusteeship or counsel, and he spent a 
great portion of his time personally 
looking after the property of the poor 
whose interests were under his control. 
He was, as has been intimated, one of 
the most industrious of men, and mar- 
vellous stories are told (not by himself) 
of what he has accomplished in a given 
time in literary and social matters. His 
studies were all from nature and life, and 
his habits of observation were untir- 
ing. If he contemplated writing “Hard 
Times,” he arranged with the master 
of Astley’s circus to spend many hours 
behind the scenes with the riders and 
among the horses; and if the com- 
position of the ‘Tale of Two Cities ” 
were occupying his thoughts, he could 
banish himself to France for two years 
to prepare for that great work. Ho- 
garth pencilled on his thumb-nail a 
striking face in a crowd that he wished 
to preserve; Dickens with his tran- 
scendent memory chronicled in his mind 
whatever of interest met his eye or 
reached his ear, any time or anywhere. 
Speaking of memory one day, he said 
the memory of children was prodi- 
gious; it was a mistake to fancy chil- 
dren ever forgot anything. When he 
was delineating the character of Mrs. 
Pipchin, he had in his mind an old lodg- 
ing-house keeper in an English water- 
ing-place where he was living with his 
father and mother when he was but 
two years old. After the book was 
written he sent it to his sister, who 
wrote back at once: “Good heavens! 
what does this mean? you have painted 
our lodging-house keeper, and you were 
but two years old at that time!” Char- 
acters and incidents crowded the cham- 
bers of his brain, all ready for use when 
occasion required. No subject of hu- 
man interest was ever indifferent to 
him, and never a day went by that did 
not afford him some suggestion to be 
utilized in the future. 

His favorite mode of exercise was 
walking ; and when in America, two 
years ago, scarcely a day passed, no 
matter what the weather, that he did 
not accomplish his eight or ten miles. 
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It was on these expeditions that he 
liked to recount to the companion of 
his rambles stories and incidents of 
his early life; and when he was in the 
mood, his fun and humor knew no 
bounds. He would then frequently 
discuss the numerous characters in 
his delightful books, and would act out, 
on the road, dramatic situations, where 
Nickleby or Copperfield or Swiveller 
would play distinguished parts. It is 
remembered that he said, on one of 
these occasions, that during the com- 
position of his first stories he could 
never entirely dismiss the characters 
about whom he happened to be writing ; 
that while the “ Old Curiosity Shop ” 
was in process of composition Little 
Nell followed him about everywhere ; 
that while he was writing ‘Oliver 
Twist ” Fagin the Jew would never let 
him rest, even in his most retired mo- 
ments; that at midnight and in the 
morning, on the sea and on the land, 
Tiny Tim and Little Bob Cratchit were 
ever tugging at his coat-sleeve, as if im- 
patient for him to get back to his desk 
and continue the story of their lives. 
But he said after he had published sev- 
eral books, and saw what serious de- 
mands his characters were accustomed 
to make for the constant attention of 
his already overtasked brain, he re- 
solved that the phantom individuals 
should no longer intrude on his hours 
of recreation and rest, but that when 
he closed the door of his study he 
would shut them all in, and only meet 
them again when he came back to re- 
sume his task. That force of will with 
which he was so pre-eminently en- 
dowed enabled him to ignore these 
manifold existences till he chose to re- 
new their acquaintance. He said, also, 
that when the children of his brain 
had once been launched, free and clear 
of him, into the world, they would some- 
times turn up in the most unexpected 
manner to look their father in the 
face. 

Sometimes he would pull the arm of 
his companion and whisper, “Let us 
avoid Mr. Pumblechook, who is cross- 
ing the street to meet us”; or, “Mr. 
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Micawber is coming ; let us turn down 
this alley to get out of his way.” He 
always seemed to enjoy the fun of his 
comic people, and had unceasing mirth 
over Mr. Pickwick’s misadventures, 
In answer one day to a question, 
prompted by psychological curiosity, 
if he ever dreamed of any of his char- 
acters, his reply was, “ Never; and I 
am convinced that no writer (judging 
from my own experience, which cannot 
be altogether singular, but must be a 
type of the experience of others) has 
ever dreamed of the creatures of his 
own imagination. It would,” he went 
on to say, “be like a man’s dreaming 
of meeting himself, which is clearly an 
impossibility. Things exterior to one’s 
self must always be the basis of dreams.” 
The growing up of characters in his 
mind never lost for him a sense of the 
marvellous. ‘ What an unfathomable 
mystery there is in it all!” he said one 
day. Taking up a wineglass, he con- 
tinued: “Suppose I choose to call this 
a character, fancy it a man, endue it 
with certain qualities; and soon the 
fine filmy webs of thought, almost im- 
palpable, coming from every direction, 
we know not whence, spin and weave 
about it, until it assumes form and 
beauty, and becomes instinct with life.” 

In society Dickens rarely referred to 
the traits and characteristics of people 
he had known; but during a long walk 
in the country he delighted to recall 
and describe the peculiarities, eccen- 
tric and otherwise, of dead and gone as 
well as living friends. Then Sydney 
Smith and Jeffrey and Christopher 
North and Talfourd and Hood and 
Rogers seemed to live over again in his 
vivid reproductions, made so impres- 
sive by his marvellous memory and im- 
agination. As he walked rapidly along 
the road, he appeared to enjoy the keen 
zest of his companion in the numer- 
ous impersonations with which he was 
indulging him. 

He always had much to say of ani- 
mals as well as of men, and there were 
certain dogs and horses he had met 
and known intimately which it was spe- 
cially interesting to him to remember 
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and picture. There was a particular 
dog in Washington which he was never 
tired of delineating. The first night 
Dickens read in the Capital this dog 
attracted his attention. “He came into 
the hall by himself,” said he, “got a 
good place before the reading began, 
and paid strict attention throughout. 
He came the second night, and was 
ignominiously shown out by one of the 
check-takers. On the third night he 
appeared again with another dog, which 
he had evidently promised to pass in 
free ; but you see,” continued Dickens, 
“upon the imposition being unmasked, 
the other dog apologized by a howl and 
withdrew. His intentions, no doubt, 
were of the best, but he afterwards rose 
to explain outside, with such inconven- 
jent eloquence to the reader and his 
audience, that they were obliged to put 
him down stairs.” 

In a letter written during his reading 
tour in America, in 1868, and dated from 
Albany, he says: “We had all sorts of 
adventures by the way, among which 
two of the most notable were: 1. Pick- 
ing up two trains out of the water, in 
which the passengers had been com- 
posedly sitting all night, until relief 
should arrive. 2. Unpacking and re- 
leasing into the open country a great 
train of cattle and sheep that had been 
in the water I don’t know how long, 
and that had begun in their imprison- 
ment to eat each other. I never could 
have realized the strong and dismal ex- 
pressions of which the faces of sheep 
are capable, had I not seen the hag- 
gard countenances of this unfortunate 
flock, as they were tumbled out of their 
dens and picked themselves up, and 
made off, leaping wildly (many with 
broken legs) over a great mound of 
frozen snow, and over the worried body 
of a deceased companion. Their mis- 
ery was so very human, that I was 
sorry to recognize several intimate ac- 
quaintances conducting themselves in 
this forlornly gymnastic manner.” He 
was such a firm believer in the mental 
faculties of animals, that it would have 
gone hard with a companion with whom 
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however inadvertently, on the mental 
intelligence of any four-footed friend 
that chanced to be at the time the 
subject of conversation. All animals 
which he took under his especial pat- 
ronage seemed to have a marked affec- 
tion for him. Quite a colony of dogs 
has always been a feature at Gad’s 
Hill. When Dickens returned home 
from his last visit to America, these 
dogs were frequently spoken of in his 
letters. In May, 1868, he writes: “As 
you ask me about the dogs, I begin 
with them. The two Newfoundland 
dogs coming to meet me, with the 
usual carriage and the usual driver, and 
beholding me coming in my usual dress 
out at the usual door, it struck me that 
their recollection of my having been 
absent for any unusual time was at 
once cancelled. They behaved (they 
are both young dogs) exactly in their 
usual manner ; coming behind the bas- 
ket phaeton as we trotted along, and 
lifting their heads to have their ears 
pulled,—a_ special attention which 
they receive from no one else. But 
when I drove into the stable - yard, 
Linda (the St. Bernard) was greatly 
excited, weeping profusely, and throw- 
ing herself on her back that she might 
caress my foot with her great fore-paws. 
M.’s little dog, too, Mrs. Bouncer, 
barked in the greatest agitation, on 
being called down and asked, ‘Who 
is this ?? tearing round and round me 
like the dog in the Faust outlines.” 
In many walks and talks with Dick- 
ens, his conversation, now, alas ! so im- 
perfectly recalled, frequently ran on the 
habits of birds, the raven, of course, 
interesting him particularly. He al- 
ways liked to have a raven hopping 
about his grounds, and whoever has 
read the new Preface to “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” must remember several of his 
old friends in that line. He had quite a 
fund of canary-bird anecdotes, and the 
pert ways of birds that picked up worms 
for a living afforded him infinite amuse- 
ment. He would give a capital imita- 
tion of the way a robin-redbreast cocks 
his head on one side preliminary to 
a dash forward in the direction of 
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a wriggling victim. There is a small 
grave at Gad’s Hill to which Dickens 
would occasionally take a friend, and it 
was quite a privilege to stand with him 
beside the burial-place of little Dick, 
the family’s favorite canary. 

There were certain books of which 
Dickens liked to talk during his walks. 
Among his especial favorites were the 
writings of Cobbett, DeQuincey, the 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy by Syd- 
ney Smith, and Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution. Of this latter Dickens said it was 
the book of all others which he read per- 
petually and of which he never tired, — 
the book which always appeared more 
imaginative in proportion to the fresh 
imagination he brought to it, a book for 
inexhaustibleness to be placed before 
every other book. When writing the 
“Tale of Two Cities,” he asked Carlyle 
if he might see one of the books to 
which he referred in his history ; where- 
upon Carlyle packed up and sent down 
to Gad’s Hill a@// his reference vol- 
umes, and Dickens read them faithful- 
ly. But the more he read the more he 
was astonished to find how the facts 
had passed through the alembic of 
Carlyle’s brain and had come out and 
fitted themselves, each as a part of one 
great whole, making a compact result, 
indestructible and unrivalled; and he 
always found himself turning away from 
the books of reference, and re-reading 
with increased wonder this marvellous 
new growth. There were certain books 
particularly hateful to him, and of which 
he never spoke except in terms of 
most ludicrous raillery. Mr. Barlow, in 
“Sandford and Merton,” he said was 
the favorite enemy of his boyhood and 
his first experience of abore. Hehadan 
almost supernatural hatred for Barlow, 
“because he was so very izstructive, 
and always hinting doubts with regard 
to the veracity of “ Sindbad the Sailor,” 
and had no belief whatever in ‘The 
Wonderful Lamp’ or ‘The Enchanted 
Horse.” Dickens rattling his mental 
cane over the head of Mr. Barlow was 
as much better than any play as can be 
well imagined. He gloried in many of 
Hood’s poems, especially in that biting 
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Ode to Rae Wilson, and he would ges- 
ticulate with a fine fervor the lines, 

“_... the hypocrites who ope Heaven’s door 

Obsequious to the sinful man of riches, — 
But put the wicked, naked, bare-legged poor 
In parish stocks instead of breeches.” 

One of his favorite books was Pepys’s 
Diary, the curious discovery of the key 
to which, and the odd characteristics of 
its writer, were a never-failing source 
of interest and amusement to him. The 
vision of Pepys hanging round the 
door of the theatre, hoping for an invi- 
tation to go in, not being able to keep 
away in spite of a promise he had 
made to himself that he would spend 
no more money foolishly, delighted 
him. Speaking one day of Gray, the 
author of the Elegy, he said: ‘* No poet 
ever came walking down to posterity 
with so smadZ a book under his arm.” 
He preferred Smollett to Fielding, put- 
ting “Peregrine Pickle” above “Tom 
Jones.” Of the best novels by his con- 
temporaries he always spoke with warm 
commendation, and “ Griffith Gaunt” 
he thought a production of very high 
merit. He was “hospitable to the 
thought” of all writers who were real- 
ly in earnest, but at the first exhibi- 
tion of floundering or inexactness he 
became an unbeliever. People with 
dislocated understandings he had no 
tolerance for. 


He was passionately fond of the thea- 
tre, loved the lights and music and flow- 
ers, and the happy faces of the audience ; 
he was accustomed to say that his love 
of the theatre never failed, and, no mat- 
ter how dull the play, he was always 
careful while he sat in the box to make 
no sound which could hurt the feelings 
of the actors, or show any lack of atten- 
tion. His genuine enthusiasm for Mr. 
Fechter’s acting was most interesting. 
He loved to describe seeing him first, 
quite by accident, in Paris, having 
strolled into a little theatre there one 
night. ‘He was making love to a 
woman,” Dickens said, “and he so 
elevated her as well as himself by 
the sentiment in which he enveloped 
her, that they trod in a purer ether, 
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and in another sphere, quite lifted out 
of the present. ‘By heavens!’ I said 
to myself, ‘a man who can do this can 
do anything.’ I never saw two people 
more purely and instantly elevated by 
the power of love. The manner, also,” 
he continued, “in which he presses 
the hem of the dress of Lucy in the 
Bride of Lammermoor is something 
wonderful. The man has genius in 
him which is unmistakable.” 

Life behind the scenes was always 
a fascinating study to Dickens. “ One 
of the oddest sights a green-room can 
present,” he said one day, “is when 
they are collecting children for a pan- 
tomime. For this purpose the prompt- 
er calls together all the women in the 
ballet, and begins giving out their 
names in order, while they press about 
him eager for the chance of increasing 
their poor pay by the extra pittance 
their children will receive. ‘ Mrs. John- 
son, how many ?’ ‘ Two, sir.’ ‘What 
ages ?? Seven and ten.’ ‘Mrs. B., 
how many?’ and so on, until the re- 
quired number is made up. The peo- 
ple who go upon the stage, however 
poor their pay or hard their lot, love it 
too well ever to adopt another vocation 
of their free-will. A mother will fre- 
quently be in the wardrobe, children 
in the pantomime, elder sisters in the 
ballet, etc.” 


Dickens’s habits as a speaker differed 
from those of most orators. He gave no 
thought to the composition of the speech 
he was to make till the day before he 
was to deliver it. No matter whether 
the effort was to be a long or a short 
one, he never wrote down a word of 
what he was going to say; but when the 
proper time arrived for him to consider 
his subject, he took a walk into the 
country and the thing was done. When 
he returned he was all ready for his task. 

He liked to talk about the audiences 
that came to hear him read, and he 
gave the palm to his Parisian one, 
saying it was the quickest to catch his 
meaning. Although he said there were 
many always present in his room in 
Paris who did not fully understand 
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English, yet the French eye is so quick 
to detect expression that it never failed 
instantly to understand what he meant 
bya look oran act. “Thus, forinstance,” 
he said, “when I was impersonating 
Steerforth in “ David Copperfield,” and 
gave that peculiar grip of the hand to 
Emily’s lover, the French audience 
burst into cheers and rounds of ap- 
plause.” He said with reference to 
the preparation of his readings, that it 
was three months’ hard labor to get up 
one of his own stories for public recita- 
tion, and he thought he had greatly im- 
proved his presentation of the “ Christ- 
mas Carol” while in this country. He 
considered the storm scene in ‘“‘ David 
Copperfield ” one of the most effective 
of his readings. The character of Jack 
Hopkins in “ Bob Sawyer’s Party” he 
took great delight in representing. 

It gave hima natural pleasure when 
he heard quotations from his own books 
introduced without effort into conver- 
sation. He did not always remember, 
when his own words were quoted, that 
he was himself the author of them, and 
appeared astounded at the memory of 
others in this regard. He said Mr. 
Secretary Stanton had a most extraor- 
dinary knowledge of his books and a 
power of taking the text up at any 
point, which he supposed to belong to 
only one person, and that person not 
himself. 

It was said of Garrick that he was 
the cheerfullest man of his age. This 
can be as truly said of Charles Dick- 
ens. In his presence there was per- 
petual sunshine, and gloom was ban- 
ished as having no sort of relation- 
ship with him. No man suffered more 
keenly or sympathized more fully than 
he did with want and misery; but his 
motto was, “ Don’t stand and cry ; 
press forward and help remove the 
difficulty.” The speed with which he 
was accustomed to make the deed fol- 
low his yet speedier sympathy was 
seen pleasantly on the day of his visit 
to the School-ship in Boston Harbor. 
He said, previously to going on board 
that ship, nothing would tempt him to 
make a speech, for he should always 
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be obliged to do it on similar occa- 
sions, if he broke through his rule so 
early in his reading tour. But Judge 
Russell had no sooner finished his 
simple talk, to which the boys listened, 
as they always do, with eager faces, 
than Dickens rose as if he could not 
help it, and with a few words so mag- 
netized them that they wore their hearts 
in their eyes as if they meant to keep 
the words forever. An _ enthusiastic 
critic once said of John Ruskin, “that 
he could discover the Apocalypse ina 
daisy.” As noble a discovery may be 
claimed for Dickens. He found all the 
fair humanities blooming in the low- 
liest hovel. He never pz on the good 
Samaritan: that character was native 
to him. Once while in this country, 
on a bitter, freezing afternoon, — night 
coming down in a drifting snow-storm, 
—he was returning from a long walk 
in the country with a single compan- 
ion. The wind and baffling sleet were 
so furious that the street in which they 
happened to be fighting their way was 
quite deserted; it was almost impos- 
sible to see across it, the air was so 
thick with the tempest; all conversa- 
tion between the friends had ceased, 
for it was only possible to breast the 
storm by devoting their whole energies 
to keeping on their feet ; they seemed 
to be walking in a different atmosphere 
from any they had ever before encoun- 
tered. All at once Dickens was missed 
from his companion’s side. What had 
become of him? Had he gone down 
in the drift, utterly exhausted, and was 
the snow burying him out of sight? 
Very soon the sound of his cheery voice 
was heard on the other side of the way. 
With great difficulty, over the piled-up 
snow, his companion struggled across 
the street, and there found him lifting 
up, almost by main force, a blind old 
man who had got bewildered by the 
storm, and had fallen down unnoticed, 
quite unable to proceed. Dickens, a 
long distance away from him, with that 
tender, sensitive, and penetrating vis- 
jon, ever on the alert for suffering in 
any form, had rushed at once to the 
rescue, comprehending at a glance the 
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situation of the sightless man. To help 
him to his feet and aid him homeward 
in the most natural and simple way 
afforded Dickens such a pleasure as 
only the benevolent by intuition can 
understand. 

Throughout his life Dickens was 
continually receiving tributes from those 
he had benefited, either by his books 
or by his friendship. There is an odd 
and very pretty story (vouched for here 
as true) connected with the influence he 
so widely exerted. Last winter, soon 
after he came up to London to reside 
for a few months, he received a letter 
from a man telling him that he had 
begun life in the most humble way 
possible, and that he considered he 
owed his subsequent great success and 
such education as he had given him- 
self entirely to the encouragement and 
cheering influence he had derived from 
Dickens’s books, of which he had been 
a constant reader from his childhood. 
He had been made a partner in his 
master’s business, and when the head 
of the house died, the other day, it was 
found he had left the whole of his 
large property to this man. As soon 
as he came into possession of this 
fortune, his mind turned to Dickens, 
whom he looked upon as his bene- 
factor and teacher, and his first desire 
was to tender him some testimonial 
of gratitude and veneration. He then 
begged Dickens to accept a large sum 
of money. Dickens declined to receive 
the money, but his unknown friend sent 
him instead two silver table ornaments 
of great intrinsic value bearing this in- 
scription: “To Charles Dickens, from 
one who has been cheered and stimu- 
lated by his writings, and held the au- 
thor amongst his first Remembrances 
when he became prosperous.” One of 
these silver ornaments was supported 
by three figures, representing three 
seasons. In the original design there 
were, of course, four, but the donor 
was so averse to associating the idea 
of Winter in any sense with Dick- 
ens that he caused the workman to 
alter the design and leave only the 
cheerful seasons. No event in the 
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great author’s career was ever more 
gratifying and pleasant to him. 

His friendly letters were exquisitely 
turned, and are among his most charm- 
ing compositions. They abound in fe- 
licities only like himself. In 1860 he 
writes to an American traveller sojourn- 
ing in Italy: “I should like to havea 
walk through Rome with you this bright 
morning (for it really zs bright in Lon- 
don), and convey you over some favor- 
ite ground of mine. I used to go up 
the street of Tombs, past the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, away out upon the 
wild campagna, and by the old Ap- 
pian Road (easily tracked out among 
the ruins and primroses), to Albano. 
There, at a very dirty inn, I used to 
have a very dirty lunch, generally with 
the family’s dirty linen lying in a cor- 
ner, and inveigle some very dirty 
Vetturino in sheep-skin to take me 
back to Rome.” 

Writing from a Western city in 1868, 
he says: “The hotel here is a dreary 
institution, but I have an impression 
we must be in the wrong one, and buoy 
myself up with a devout belief in the 
other over the way. The awakening 
to consciousness this morning on a 
lop-sided bedstead facing nowhere, in 
a room holding nothing but sour dust, 
was more terrible than the being afraid to 
go to bed lastnight. To keep ourselves 
up, we played whist (double dummy) 
until neither of us could bear to speak to 
the other any more. We had previous- 
ly supped on a tough old nightmare, 
named Buffalo. What do you think of 
a ‘fowl de poulet’? or a ‘Paettie de 
Shay’? or ‘celary’? or ‘murange 
with cream’? Because all these deli- 
cacies are in the printed bill of fare! 
We asked the Irish waiter what ‘ Paet- 
tie de Shay’ was, and he said it was 
‘the Frinch name the steward giv’ to 
oyster pattie.’ ”” 

In a letter written during his last 
course of readings in various parts of 
England he wrote: “B (setting 
aside remembrances of Roderick Ran- 
dom and Humphrey Clinker) looked, I 
fancied, just as if a cemetery full of old 
people had somehow made a successful 
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rise against Death, carried the place 
by assault, and built a city with the 
gravestones; in which they were 
trying to look alive, but with very in- 
different success.” 

In a little note to a friend who had 
been consulting him the day before 
about the purchase of some old furni- 
ture in London he wrote: “There is 
a chair (without a bottom) at a shop 
near the office, which I think would 
suit you. It cannot stand of itself, but 
will almost seat somebody, if you put 
it in acorner, and prop one leg up with 
two wedges and cut another leg off. 
The proprietor asks £ 20, but says he 
admires literature and would take £18. 
He is of republican principles and I 
think would take £17 195.6 d@, from a 
cousin ; shall I secure this prize? It is 
very ugly and wormy, and it is related, 
but without proof, that on one occasion 
Washington declined to sit down init.” 

After his return home from America 
he was constantly boasting in his let- 
ters of his renewed health. In one of 
them he says: ‘‘ lam brown now beyond 
belief, and cause the greatest disap- 
pointment in all quarters by looking so 
well. It is really wonderful what those 
fine days at sea did for me. My doctor 
was quite broken down in spirits when 
he saw me for the first time since my 
return last Saturday. ‘Good heavens,’ 
he said, recoiling, ‘seven years young- 
eo aa ea 

Bright colors were a constant de- 
light to him; and the gay hues of flow- 
ers were those most welcome to his 
eye. When the rhododendrons were 
in bloom in Cobham Park, the seat of 
his friend and neighbor, Lord Darn- 
ley, he always counted on taking his 
guests there to enjoy the magnificent 
show. In a letter dated in April, 
1869, he says to a friend who antici- 
pated making him a visit from Ameri- 
ca: “ Please look sharp in the matter of 
landing on this used-up, worn-out, and 
rotten old parient. I rather think that 
when the 12th of June shall have sha- 
ken off these shackles” (he was then 
reading in London) “there will be bor- 
age on the lawn at Gad’s, Your heart’s 
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desires in that matter and in the minor 
particulars of Cobham Park, Rochester 
Castle, and Canterbury shall be ful- 
filled, please God! The red jackets 
shall turn out again on the turnpike 
road, and picnics among the cherry or- 
chards and hop gardens shall be heard 
of in Kent.” (He delighted to turn out 
for the delectation of his Transatlantic 
cousins a couple of postilions in the 
old red jackets of the old red royal 
Dover road, making the ride as much 
as possible like a holiday drive in Eng- 
land fifty years ago.) 

When in the mood for humorous 
characterization, Dickens’s hilarity was 
most amazing. To hear him tell a 
ghost story with a very florid imitation 
of a very pallid ghost, or hear him 
sing an old-time stage song, such as he 
used to enjoy in his youth at a cheap 
London theatre, to see him imitate a 
lion in a menagerie-cage, or the clown 
in a pantomime when he flops and folds 
himself up like a jack-knife, or to join 
with him in some mirthful game of 
his own composing, was to become ac- 
quainted with one of the most delightful 
and original companions in the world. 

On one occasion, during a walk, he 
chose to run into the wildest of vagaries 
about conversation. The ludicrous vein 
he indulged in during that two hours’ 
stretch can never be forgotten. Among 
other things, he said he had often 
thought how restricted one’s conversa- 
tion must become when one was visit- 
ing a man who was to be hanged in 
half an hour. He went on in a most 
surprising manner to imagine all sorts 
of difficulties in the way of becoming 
interesting to the poor fellow. ‘ Sup- 
pose,” said he, “it should be a rainy 
morning while you are making the call, 
you could not possibly indulge in the 
remark, ‘We shall have fine weather 
to-morrow, sir,’ for what would that be 
to him? For my part, I think,” said 
he, “I should confine my observations 
to the days of Julius Caesar or King 
Alfred.” 

At another time when speaking of 
what was constantly said about him in 
certain newspapers, he observed: “I 
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notice that about once in every seven 
years I become the victim of a para- 
graph disease. It breaks out in Eng- 
land, travels to India by the overland 
route, gets to America per Cunard line, 
strikes the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and rebounding back to Europe, 
mostly perishes on the steppes of Rus- 
sia from inanition and extreme cold.” 
When he felt he was not under obser- 
vation, and that tomfoolery would not 
be frowned upon or gazed at with as- 
tonishment, he gave hjmself up with- 
out reserve to healthy amusement anc 
strengthening mirth, It was his mis- 
sion to make people happy. Words of 
good cheer were native to his lips, and 
he was always doing what he could to 
lighten the lot of all who came into his 
beautiful presence. His talk was sim- 
ple, natural, and direct, never dropping 
into circumlocution nor elocution. Now 
that he is gone, whoever has known him 
intimately for any considerable period 
of time will linger over his tender re- 
gard for, and his engaging manner 
with, children ; his cheery “ Good Day” 
to poor people he happened to be pass- 
ing in the road; his trustful and ear- 
nest “ Please God,” when he was prom- 
ising himself any special pleasure, like 
rejoining an old friend or returning 
again to scenes he loved. At such 
times his voice had an irresistible pa- 
thos in it, and his smile diffused a sen- 
sation like music. When he came into 
the presence of squalid or degraded 
persons, such as one sometimes en- 
counters in almshouses or prisons, he 
had such soothing words to scatter 
here and there, that those who had 
been “most hurt by the archers” lis- 
tened gladly, and loved him without 
knowing who it was that found it in 
his heart to speak so kindly to them. 

Oftentimes during long walks in the 
streets and by-ways of London, or 
through the pleasant Kentish lanes, or 
among the localities he has rendered 
forever famous in his books, his com- 
panion has recalled the sweet words 
in which Shakespeare has embalmed 
one of the characters in Love’s Labor 
Lost:— 
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““A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal : 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravishéd ; 
So sweet and yoluble is his discourse.” 


Twenty years ago Daniel Webster 
said that Dickens had already done 
more to ameliorate the condition of the 
English poor than all the statesmen 
Great Britain had sent into Parliament. 
During the unceasing demands upon his 
time and thought, he found opportuni- 
ties of visiting personally those haunts 
of suffering in London which needed 
the keen eye and sympathetic heart to 
bring them before the public for relief. 
Whoever has accompanied him on his 
midnight walks into the cheap lodging- 
houses provided for London’s lowest 
poor cannot have failed to learn les- 
sons never to be forgotten. Newgate 
and Smithfield were lifted out of their 
abominations by his eloquent pen, and 
many a hospital is to-day all the better 
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charity for having been visited and 
watched by Charles Dickens. To use 
his own words, through his whole life 
he did what he could “to lighten the 
lot' of those rejected ones whom the 
world has too long forgotten and too 
often misused.” 

These inadequate, and, of necessity, 
hastily written, records must suffice for 
the present and stand for what they are 
worth as personal recollections of the 
great author who has made so many 
millions happy by his inestimable ge- 
nius and sympathy. His life will no 
doubt be written out in full by some 
competent hand in England ; but how- 
ever numerous the volumes of his biog- 
raphy, the half can hardly be told of 
the good deeds he has accomplished 
for his fellow-men. 

And who could ever tell, if those vol- 
umes were written, of the subtle quali- 
ties of insight and sympathy which ren- 
dered him capable of friendship above 
most men, — which enabled him to re- 
instate its ideal, and made his presence 
a perpetual joy, and separation from 
him an ineffaceable sorrow ? 


REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


Alaska and its Resources. By Wruutam H. 
DALL, Director of the Scientific Corps of 
the late Western Union Telegraph Expe- 
dition. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


THE impression of faithful observation 
and of honest work is one that attends the 
reader everywhere in Mr, Dall’s somewhat 
ponderous book, and that goes far towards 
consoling him for want of an attractive ar- 
rangement of facts. But the subject is so 
interesting, and Mr. Dall’s material is so 
abundant, that now, having handsomely ful- 
filled whatever duty he owed to science by 
the methodical and straightforward state- 
ment of results and opinions, we wish he 
might find it practicable to produce a 
smaller and lighter book embodying such 
general knowledge of Alaska as most peo- 


ple care to acquire. Of course, the very 
curious will go to the present volume for 
information, but its size, cost, and char- 
acter will hinder it from becoming pop- 
ular, —though no one is so well qualified 
as Mr. Dall to tell us of that strange coun- 
try. 

Mr. Dall does not lead us to believe that 
Alaska is going to exercise any very po- 
tent or immediate influence upon our des- 
tinies. His claims for a region in which he 
spent two years of active study are modest 
enough, and are succinctly stated at the 
close of his personal narrative : — 

“The territory is not likely to be pop- 
ulous for many years, and should rather 
be regarded as a great storehouse of fish, 
timber, and fur ; from which American citi- 
zens alone should be allowed to draw sup- 
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plies, under proper restrictions and on pay-\ 
ment of reasonable taxes. The country, 
under a monopoly, afforded one hundred 
thousand silver rubles a year, taxes, to the 
Russian crown, and, with the development 
of other resources than the traffic in furs, 
can certainly afford as much to the United 
States. I speak from no uncertainty, but 
from positive knowledge; I believe that a 
proper and not onerous system of taxation 
would afford two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars in gold per annum..... 1 
have seen with surprise and regret that 
men whose forefathers wielded the axe in 
the forests of Maine, or gathered scanty 
crops on the granite hillsides of Massachu- 
setts, have seen fit to throw contempt and 
derision on the acquisition of a great terri- 
tory naturally far richer than that in which 
they themselves originated, principally on 
the ground that it is a ‘cold’ country. 
This complaint is but half true to begin 
with, since on half of the coast of the new 
territory the thermometer has never been 
known to fall below zero. Icebergs are 
unknown in Alaska from Dixon’s Entrance 
to Behring Strait, and no polar bear ever 
came within a thousand miles of Sitka..... 
We have bought for a nominal price the 
key to the North Pacific. It can no longer 
be said that three ironclads can blockade 
our entire western coast. Two hundred 
and fifty years hence there may be a new 
New England where there is now a track- 
less forest. The time may come when we 
shall call on our Pacific fishermen to man 
our fleets, on the lumbermen of Alaska and 
our hardy Northern trappers to don the 
blue, and strike another blow for unity and 
freedom. The oak must weather the storms 
of many winters before it gains maturity. 
Alaska is not a California, where cities arise 
in a night and may pass away in a day. 
Meanwhile we must be patient.” 

Yet despite the meagreness of these claims 
upon the regard of a people who have so 
many and such vast resources open to them 
at present, this possible New England of 
the future is all the more interesting from 
the strangeness with which distance, cli- 
mate, and laborious access invest it; and 
while we do not think Mr. Dall will tempt 
many to go to Alaska, we have no doubt 
that he will make all his readers desirous 
to know more of it. 

His book is divided into two parts, the 
first of which contains the record of his 
own life in Alaska, and the results of his 
explorations and observations ; while the 
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second has very full notices of the geog- 
raphy, history, people, and resources of the 
new territory, drawn from other as well as 
original sources. ‘To these parts is added 
a valuable Appendix, mainly philological in 
character, but giving also lists of the fishes, 
birds, and plants of Alaska. 

To the unscientific reader the first part 
is naturally the most interesting division of 
the book, and a little self-denial in the use 
of his diary, a little suppression of minor 
details, would here have enabled Mr. Dall 
to meet pretty fully the want of a good pop- 
ular account of Alaska. He makes us un- 
derstand to better advantage than ever be- 
fore that the people of our new possessions 
are of two distinct races, one related to the 
other Indian tribes of our continent, and 
the other — the Innuit — not at all allied 
to them physiologically or philologically. 
As regards the language, he states the fact 
that the Innuit tongue is so easily learned 
as to form the common medium between 
Innuits and Russians ; whereas, the Indian 
dialects are so difficult that the tribes learn 
Russian in order to carry on their trade. 
The Innuits, of whom Mr. Dall gives a full 
account, are, he says, a very different peo- 
ple from the Eskimo, and he doubts if they 
are distinctly related to the Mongolian 
races of Eastern Siberia. 

“They are in every respect superior to 
any tribe of Indians with which I am 
acquainted, Their complexion I have 
described as brunette. The effect of the 
sun and wind, especially in summer, is 
to darken their hue, and from observing 


those who lived in the fort, I am inclined 


to think that a regular course of bathing 
would do much toward whitening them. 
They are sometimes very tall ; I have often 
seen both men and women nearly six feet 
in height, and have often known several in- 
stances where men were taller. Their av- 
erage height equals that of most civilized 
races. Their strength is often very great. 
I have seen a Mahlemut take a hundred- 
pound sack of flour under each arm, and 
another in his teeth, and walk with them 
from the storehouse to the boat, a distance 
of some twenty rods, without inconven- 
jence.. ... They are good-humored and 
careless, slow to anger, and usually ready 
to forgive and forget. They are sometimes 
revengeful ; and murders, generally the re- 
sult of jealousy, are not very rare. The 
women are modest, but a want of chastity 
in an unmarried female is hardly looked 
upon as a fault. Taking this fact into con- 
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sideration, they are rather free from immo- 
rality. Among the Mahlemuts, cousins, how- 
ever remote, do not marry, and one wife is 
the rule. Among the Kaviaks two or three 
wives, often sisters, are taken by those who 
can afford to support them. These people 
have become demoralized by trading liquor 
for their furs, and widespread immorality 
is the result..... There is no ceremony 
connected with marriage among the Innuit, 
though presents are often made to the 
bride’s parents. Intermarriage between 
natives of different tribes is frequent..... 
Children are greatly prized, if boys. Girls 
are at a discount. Infanticide is common 
among them, both before and after birth. 
As an excuse, they say that they do not want 
and cannot support so many daughters. 
Other women do not like the trouble and 
care of children, and destroy them for that 
reason. The usual method is to take the 
child out, stuff its mouth with grass, and 
desert it. I have seen several children 
who had been picked up in this condition, 
and brought up by others than their par- 
ents. The women alone destroy children, 
but the men seldom punish them for it, and 
doubtless acquiesce in advance in most 
cases. Sometimes we find females who re- 
fuse to accept husbands, preferring to adopt 
masculine manners, following the deer on 
the mountains, trapping and fishing for 
themselves. The men treat their wives 
and children well. The latter are never 
punished, and seldom need correction, be- 
ing obedient and good-humored. The men 
have their own work. Hunting the deer 
and seal, building and repairing the winter 
houses, making frames for boats, sleds, and 
snow-shoes, preparing sealskins for use on 
boats or for boot-soles, trapping, and bring- 
ing home the results of the chase, — in fact, 
all severe labor, —is performed by the men. 
+... The women are seldom beaten, ex- 
cept for ill-temper or incontinency. They 
keep their persons moderately clean, braid- 
ing the hair on each side, and twisting beads 
or strips of wolfskin in with the braids for 
ornament. They are often of pleasing ap- 
pearance, sometimes quite pretty. They 
Preserve their beauty much longer than In- 
dian women. Their clear complexion and 
high color, with their good-humor, make 
them agreeable companions, and they are 
often very intelligent. A noticeable feature 
is their teeth. These are always sound and 
white, but are almost cylindrical, and in old 
people are worn down even with the gums, 
producing a singular appearance. The 
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eyes are not oblique, as in the Mongolian 
races, but are small, black, and almost 
even with the face. The nose is flat and 
disproportionally small. Many of the In- 
nuit have heavy beards and mustaches, 
while some pull out the former..... The 
totemic system is not found among the In- 
nuit. Each boy, when arrived at the age 
of puberty, selects an animal, fish, or bird, 
which he adopts as a patron. The spirit 
which looks after the animals of that spe- 
cies is supposed to act henceforth as his 
guardian. Sometimes the animal is select- 
ed in early childhood by the parents. If 
he has long-continued want of success in 
his pursuits, he will sometimes change his 
patron. They do not abstain from eating 
or using the flesh or skin of the animal 
which they have chosen, as do some tribes 
of Indians. They always wear a piece of 
the skin or a bone of that animal, which 
they regard as an amulet, and use every 
precaution against its loss, which would be 
regarded as a grave calamity. .... The 
spirits of the deer, seal, salmon, and beluga 
are regarded by all with special veneration ; 
as to these animals they owe their support. 
Each has its season, and while hunting, it is 
almost impossible to induce them to at- 
tempt any other work, as they seem to 
think each spirit demands exclusive atten- 
tion while he extends his favors. The 
homes of these spirits are supposed to be in 
the North. The auroras are the reflections 
from the lights used during supposed dances 
of the spirits. Singularly enough, they call 
the constellation of Ursa Major by the name 
of Ok:l-dkpuk, signifying Great Bear, and 
consider him to be ever on the watch while 
the other spirits carry on their festivities. 
None of the spirits are regarded as su- 
preme, nor have the Innuit any idea of a 
deity, a state of future reward and punish- 
ment, or any system of morality. Many of 
them have been christened by the Roman 
missionaries, but none have any idea of 
Christianity..... A woman’s coffin may 
be known by the kettles and other feminine 
utensils about it. There is no distinction 
between the sexes in method of burial 
On the outside of the coffin figures are fisu- 
ally drawn in red-ochre. Figures of fur 
animals indicate that the dead person was 
a good trapper ; of seal or deer, show his 
proficiency as a hunter; representations 
of parkies, that he was wealthy: the man- 
ner of his death is also occasionally indicat- 
ed. For four days after a death the 
women in the village do no sewing, for five 
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days the men do not cut wood with an axe. 
The relatives of the dead must not seek 
birds’ eggs on the overhanging cliffs for a 
year, or their feet will slip from under them, 
and they will be dashed to pieces. No 
mourning is worn or indicated, except by 
cutting the hair. Women sit and watch 
the body, chanting ‘a mournful refrain, until 
it is interred..... All the Innuit are fond 
of dancing and singing together. ‘The 
principal point, in both Innuit and Indian 
dances, is, to make as many different kinds 
of motion with the body and arms as pos- 
sible, always keeping the most exact time 
with the chorus and with each other. The 
dances take place in the casine of the vil- 
lage, and time is kept by a number of old 
men, who lead the chorus and beat time 
with an elastic wand on a sort of large tam- 
bourine.” 

Mr. Dall describes at some length the 
different festivals of the Innuit, and gives a 
picture of a fashionable Innuit ball, upon 
which our readers will no doubt like to 
look : — 

“ The principal men on the Unalaklik vil- 
lage, eight in number, appeared by the sub- 
terranean passage and formed in line on 
the floor. Six women, the best dancers in 
the place, took their places opposite. Al- 
luianok and one or two old men, whose 
age forbade their joining in the dance, took 
the drums and led the chorus, The men 
were stripped to the waist. They wore 
breeches of tame reindeer skin, and had 
each a tail of wolf or wolverine attached to 
the belt behind. They had on gloves 
trimmed with wolverine skin, and boots 
ornamented with strips of fur and marten 
tails. Around the head each had a fillet 
of deerskin ornamented with feathers, which 
came down on the shoulders behind. The 
women were provided with long shirts 
made of the intestines of the seal, cleaned, 
split and sewed together. These shirts 
were translucent, embroidered with bits of 
colored worsted, and ornamented with short 
pendent strings of beads. Through the 
semitransparent dress the motions of the 
body were perceptible. Their breeches 
were of the white Siberian reindeer, em- 
broidered, decorated with strips of wolfskin, 
and made to fit the limbs perfectly. The 
upper dress came a little below the knees, 
‘Their hair was arranged and braided on each 
side, with the greatest care. Strips of white 
wolfskin and strings of beads were incorpo- 
rated with the braids, and pendants of beads 
and bead necklaces ornamented the shoul- 
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ders. Their hands were encased in snow- 
white gloves, fitting closely and made with 
great care from the tender skin of the rein- 
deer fawn. These were trimmed around the 
wrist with a fringe of wolfskin. In each 
hand they held long eagle feathers, to the 
edges of which tufts of swan’s-down were 
attached. The opening chant was slow 
and measured. The motions of the dancers 
were modest and pleasing; the extreme 
gracefulness of the women, especially, would 
have excited admiration anywhere. They 
kept the most perfect time with the chorus 
and drum taps. Between the syllables of 
the former words of welcome to the stran- 
gers were interpolated in such a way as not 
to interfere with the rhythm. The slowly 
waving feathers and delicate undulations of 
the dancers rendered the scene extremely 
attractive.” 

Of society in Alaska, generally, Mr. Dall 
cannot speak with unreserved praise. The 
Russians, whom we admire so much at a 
distance, have added their vices to those of 
a native population already generously sup- 
plied, and have taught them little or no 
good ; and as to their conversion of the na- 
tives, he finds the work ludicrously super- 
ficial, the Alaskan being a Christian no 
deeper than a Russian —in whom scratch- 
ing is said to develop a barbarian —is civil- 
ized. 

Mr. Dall’s accounts of the Indians of 
Alaska are as interesting as what he says of 
the Innuits, but they have less novelty, and 
we have not space to quote from them. 
We must, however, give the following In- 
dian lullaby, which we find a poem in the 
rough, but a genuine poem, Our author 
preserves, he says, the rhythm of the origi- 
nal, of which “ the air was slow and soft.” 


“The wind blows over the Yukon, 
My husband hunts the deer on the Koyukun Moun- 
tains. 
Ahmi, Ahmi, sleep, little one. 


“ There is no wood for the fire. 
The stone axe is broken, my husband carries the 
other. 
Where is the sun-warmth?* Hid in the dam of 
the beaver, waiting the spring-time? 
Ahmi, Ahmi, sleep, little one, wake not ! 


*€ Look not for ukali, old woman. 
Long since the cache was emptied, and the crow 
does not hght on the ridge-pole! 
Long since my husband departed. Why does he 
wait in the mountains ? 
Ahmi, Ahmi, sleep, little one, softly. 


* T.e. the warm principle of the sunlight, which 
they regard as a personal spirit. 
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“ Where is my own? 
Does he lie starving on the hillside? Why does 
he linger? 
Comes he not soon, I will seek him among the 
mountains. 
Ahmi, Ahmi, sleep, little one, sleep. 


“‘ The crow has come, laughing. 
His beak is red, his eyes glisten, the false one ! 
‘Thanks fora good meal to Kuskokala the shaman, 
On the sharp mountain quietly lies your husband.’ 
Ahmi, Ahmi, sleep, little one, wake not ! 


“Twenty deers’ tongues tied to the pack on his 

shoulders ; 

Not a tongue in his head to call on his wife with. 

Wolves, foxes, and ravens are tearing and fighting 
for morsels. 

Tough and hard are the sinews ; not so the child in 
your bosom.’ a 

Ahmi, Ahmi, little one, wake not. 


“ Over the mountain slowly staggers the hunter. 
Two bucks’ thighs on his shoulders, with bladders 
of fat between them. 
Twenty deers’ tongues in his belt. 
wood, old woman ! 
Off flew the crow, —liar, cheat, and deceiver ! 
Wake, little sleeper, wake, and call to your father ! 


Go, gather 


“‘He brings you backfat, marrow, and venison fresh 

from the mountain. 

Tired and worn, he has carved a toy of the deer’s 
horn. 

While he was sitting and waiting long for the deer 
on the hillside. 

Wake, and see the crow, hiding himself from the 
arrow ! 

Wake, little one, wake, for here is your father!” 


We do not wish to be prophetic, but who 
is to deny, if such pretty songs as this are, 
as Mr. Dall tells us, heard in every lodge, 
that the great United States poet is not to 
be born in Alaska, —nay, that he is not 
now born there, and at this moment greas- 
ing with seal’s blubber the head, which 
shall one day wear a laurel proportioned to 
the vastness of the Yosemite and the Pa- 
cific Railroad? All the conditions that 
produce great poets are found in Alaska, 
as mountains, measureless seas, great riv- 
ers, and inexhaustible salmon, and there 
seems also to be the natural impulse to 
poetry. 

A very instructive chapter of Mr. Dall’s 
book is that which concerns the climate 
and agricultural resources of Alaska, at 
which we have now hardly time to glance, 
but which will repay careful reading. The 
climate of a region where the mean annual 
temperature is +25°, yet where six feet 
below the surface the earth is frozen the 
whole year round in spite of a summer 
heat which reaches 120°, must always re- 
main a startling anomaly. It is but one 
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of many anomalies, however, to which Mr. 
Dall draws our notice with his intelligent 
and perfectly honest discussion. His sin- 
cerity is at all times such that one may 
read of that strange territorial bantling of 
ours with as much confidence as personal 
knowledge of it can inspire. We do not 


_remember to have doubted Mr. Dall more 


than once, and that sole occasion is where 
he tells us that, having spoken only Russian 
for a whole year, he recurred, on meeting 
Americans, to that tongue from English, for 
fluent expression. 


Lothair. By Tue RicuTt HONORABLE B, 
DisraELi. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Z 


Or the several reviews of “ Lothair” which 
we have read, all have seemed to us to fail 
of justice in one important particular. 
Each of the reviewers had evidently read 
the book in the light of a deep aversion to 
the author’s political character. Not ove 
of them had made an attempt to estimate 
it on its own merits. It was all savagely 
negative criticism. The fewer kindly critics, 
on the other hand, have spoken, we imag- 
ine, at the prompting of a stubborn a prior? 
enthusiasm and out of the fulness of polit- 
ical sympathy. ‘There is so little profit in 
criticism of this temper, that we Americans 
may happily rejoice in the remoteness of 
the author’s political presence and action. 
It concerns us chiefly that “ Lothair” is de- 
cidedly amusing. We should call it inter- 
esting at onee, were it not that we feel this 
to be in a measure a consecrated, a serious 
word, and that we cannot bring ourselves to 
think of “ Lothair” as a serious work. Itis 
doubtless not as amusing as it might be, 
with the same elements and a little firmer 
handling ; but it is pleasant reading for a 
summer’s day. The author has great clev- 
erness, or rather he has a great deal of small 
cleverness. In great cleverness there must 
be an element of honest wisdom, we like to 
imagine, such as “ Lothair”’ is fatally with- 
out. Still, he has cleverness enough to elicit 
repeatedly the reader’s applause. A cer- 
tain cleverness is required for getting into 
difficulties, for creating them and causing 
them to bristle around you ; and of this per- 
il-seeking faculty Mr. Disraeli possesses an 
abundant measure. Out of his difficulties 
he never emerges, so that in the end his tal- 
ent lies gloriously entombed and enshrined 
in a vast edifice of accumulated mistakes. 
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The reader persists, however, like a decent 
chief mourner at a funeral, and patiently 
waits till the last sod is thrown, till the last 
block is laid. He puts away the book with 
an indefinable sense of self-defeated power. 
Power enough there has been to arouse in 
his mind the feeling of attention, but not 
enough to awaken a single genuine impulse 
of satisfaction. A glance at the character 
of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ difficulties ” will illus- 
trate our meaning. Lothair is a young no- 
bleman (presumably a marquis) of immense 
wealth, great good looks, great amiability, 
and a glorious immunity from vulgar 
family ties. Fate has assigned him two 
guardians, in the persons of Lord Culloden, 
a Scotch earl of Presbyterian sympathies, 
and Cardinal Grandison, an early friend of 
his father, subsequently promoted to emi- 
nence in the Church of Rome. The motive 
of the romance is not quite what, on the 
basis of these daza, it might have been, It 
is not the contest between opposing agents 
for the possession of a great prize, a contest 
rich in dramatic possibilities and in scenes 
and situations of striking interest. It is sim- 
ply the attempt of the Cardinal and his ac- 
cessaries to convert the young nobleman. 
There is emphatically no struggle and no 
resistance, and the reader’s interest is en- 
feebled in the direct measure of the author’s 
thoroughly careless and superficial treat- 
ment of his material. The grim Scotch 
Kirk on one side, the cunning Romish 
Church on the other, the generous young 
nobleman between, might have furnished 
the elements of a drama, not remarkable 
indeed for novelty, but excellent at all 
events in substance. But here Mr. Disraeli’s 
deplorable levity begins. The whole book 
is remarkably easy to laugh at, and yet 
from the first, one may say, the reader’s 
imagination, even the American reader’s, 
is more in earnest than the author’s. Im- 
agination obliges ; if you are to deal in fine 
things, it is a grievous pity not to do it with 
a certain force. The Earl of Culloden evap- 
orates at an early stage of the recital; and 
as for Lothair, he never attains anything 
like the needful consistency of a hero, 
One can hardly say that he is weak, for to 
be weak you must at least begin by being. 
Throughout the book Lothair remains but 
afine name. Roundabout him are grouped 
a number of persons of his distinguished 
* order,” several of whom are to be con- 
ceived as bearing directly upon his fortunes. 
These portraits are of various shades of 
merit, those of the lighter characters being 
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decidedly the best. A part of the pleasure 
of reading “ Lothair ” in London is doubtless 
to detect the prototypes of the Duke of 
Brecon and Lord St. Aldegonde, Mr. Phee- 
bus, and Mr, Pinto. We are debarred from 
this keen satisfaction, but we are free, 
nevertheless, to apprehend that Lord St. 
Aldegonde, for instance, has a genuine 
plausibility of outline. 

The author, however, has attempted great- 
er things than this. A hero implies a hero- 
ine ; in this case we have three, whose va- 
rious forms of relation to the hero are 
happily enough conceived. The Church 
of Rome, in the person of Cardinal Grandi- 
son, having marked him for her own, we 
are invited to see what part the world shall 
play in contesting or confirming her jin- 
fluence. We have, in the first place, Lady 
Corisande, the lovely daughter of a mighty 
duke, a charming girl and a good Protes- 
tant ; in the second, we have Miss Arundel, 
equally lovely, and a keen Papist; and 
lastly, we have the “ divine Theodora,” 
an Italian patriot, married, oddly enough, 
to a “ gentleman of the South” of our own 
country. Corisande appeals to the young 
nobleman on behalf of his maternal faith 
and his high responsibilities ; Miss Arun- 
del of course operates in subtle sympathy 
with the Cardinal ; and the “divine Theo- 
dora” (delicious title!) complicates mat- 
ters admirably by seducing the young man 
into the service of Garibaldi. Such a 
bountiful admeasurement of womankind 
makes us only regret the more the provok- 
ing immateriality of Lothair. He walks 
through his part, however, to the fall of 
the curtain. He assists with Theodora at 
the battle of Mentana, where they are 
both wounded, the latter mortally. She 
survives long enough to extract from her 
young adorer a promise to resist the al- 
lurements of Romanism. But being nursed 
into convalescence by Miss Arundel, and 
exposed in his debilitated condition to 
the machinations of purple sonsignori, 
he becomes so utterly demoralized, so en- 
feebled in will and bewildered in intellect, 
that to recover command of his senses he 
is obliged to fly secretly from Rome. 
From this point the interest of the story 
expires. The hero is conducted to the 
East, but to no very obvious purpose. 
We hear no more of the Romish conspira- 
tors. Miss Arundel goes into a cloister. 
Lothair returns to England and goes to 
stay at the residence of Lady Corisande’s 
ducal parents. He goes with the young 
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lady into her garden and offers her his 
hand, which she of course accepts ; a very 
pretty episode, with which the book con- 
cludes. 

If it can be said to have a ruling idea, 
that idea is of course to reveal the secret 
encroachments of the Romish Church. 
With what accuracy and fidelity these are 
revealed we are not prepared to say; 
with what eloquence and force the reader 
may perhaps infer from what we have said. 
Mr. Disraeli’s attempt seems to us wholly 
to lack conviction, let alone passion and 
fire. His anti-Romish enthusiasm is thor- 
oughly cold and mechanical. Essentially 
light and superficial throughout, the author 
is never more so than when he is serious 
and profound, He indulges in a large 
number of religious reflections, but we feel 
inexorably that it is not on such terms as 
these that religion stands or falls. His 
ecclesiastics are lay - figures, — his Scarlet 
Woman is dressed out terribly in the table- 
cloth, and holds in her hands the drawing- 
room candlesticks. As a “novel with a 
purpose,” accordingly, we think Lothair a 
decided failure. It will make no Cardinal’s 
ears tingle, and rekindle no very lively 
sense of peril in any aristocratic brand 
snatched from the burning. But as a sim- 
ple work of entertainment we think many 
of Mr. Disraeli’s critics judge it quite too 
fiercely, or, what is worse, too ironically. 
They are rather too hard to please. For 
ourselves, it has left us much more good- 
humored than it found us. We are forever 
complaining, most of us, of the dreary real- 
ism, the hard, sordid, pretentious accura- 
cy, of the typical novel of the period, of 
the manner of Trollope, of that of Wilkie 
Collins, of that, in our own country, of 
such writers as the author of “ Hedged In,” 
and the author of “‘ Margaret Howth.” We 
cry out for a little romance, a particle of 
poetry, a ray of the ideal. Here we have 
a novel abounding in the romantic ele- 
ment, and yet for the most part we do 
little but laugh at it. “‘And where is 
Mirabel?’ said Lothair. ‘It was a green 
island in the Adriatic,’ said the lady, ‘ which 
belonged to Colonel Campian. We lost 
it in the troubles.’”” The speaker here is 
the “divine Theodora.” ‘* About sunset 
Colonel Campian led forth Theodora. She 
was in female attire, and her long hair, re- 
strained only by a fillet, reached nearly to 
the ground. Her Olympian brow seemed 
distended; a phosphoric light glittered in 
her Hellenic eyes ; a deep pink spot burned 
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upon each of those cheeks usually so im- 
maculately fair.” This is thoroughly re- 
generate realism, and we find ourselves 
able to take all that Mr. Disraeli gives 
us. Nothing is so delightful, an objector 
may say, as sincere and genuine ro- 
mance, and nothing so ignoble as_ the 
hollow, glittering compound which Mr. 
Disraeli gives us asa substitute. But we 
must take what we can get. We shall en- 
dure “ Lothair” only so long as Lothair alone 
puts in a claim for the romantic, for the idea 
of elegance and opulence and splendor. 
We find these things neither in the “ Vicar 
of Bullhampton ” nor in “ Put Yourself in 
His Place.” A great deal of sarcasm has 
been lavished upon the gorgeous properties 
and the superfine diction of Mr, Disraeli’s 
drama. The author is like the gentleman 
who tells his architect that he will not have 
his house spoiled for a few thousand dol- 
lars. Jewels, castles, horses, riches of every 
kind, are poured into the story without 
measure, without mercy. But there is a 
certain method, after all, in the writer’s 
madness. His purpose —his instinct, at 
least —has been to portray with all pos- 
sible completeness a purely aristocratic 
world. He has wished to emphasize the 
idea, to make a strong statement. He 
has at least made a striking one. He may 
not have strictly reproduced a perfect so- 
ciety of “swells,” but he has very fairly 
reflected one. His novel could have ema- 
nated only from a mind thoroughly under 
the dominion of an almost awful sense of 
the value and glory of dukes and ducal 
possessions. That his dukes seem to us 
very stupid, and his duchesses very silly, 
is of small importance beside the fact that 
he has expressed with such lavish generos- 
ity the ducal side of the question. It is a 
very curious fact that Mr. Disraeli’s age 
and experience, his sovereign opportunities 
for disenchantment, as one may suppose, 
should have left him such an almost in- 
fantine joy in being one of the initiated 
among the dukes. When Lothair is in- 
vited to dinner, he assents with the remark, 
“‘T suppose a late eight.” As the amiable 
young nobleman utters these apparently 
simple words, we catch a glimpse over his 
shoulder of the elegant author looking 
askance at the inelegant public and repeat- 
ing them with gentle rapture. Quite the 
most interesting point with regard to the 
work is this frequent betrayal of the possible 
innocence of one who has been supposed 
to be nothing if not knowing. 
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The Life of Bismarck, Private and Political ; 
with descriptive Notices of his Ancestry. 
By Joun Grorce Louis HESEKIEL. 
Translated and edited, with Explanatory 
Notes and Appendices, by KENNETH R. 
H. Macrenziz, F. S. A. F. A. Si GL. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Tuis book is a fine illustration of what 
may be termed the high toryism of biogra- 
phy ; for it would be hard to come upon a 
chronicle in this age which so accepts and 
conserves every fact as the best possible 
one in the premises. The original German 
biographer of Count Bismarck has nowhere 
in this volume allowed the steady stream 
of his paneygric to be turned aside by the 
most stubbornly rocky and tortuous places 
in his hero’s career. The reader must be a 
lover of ex parte statement, or a determined 
spirit, at least, who remains wide awake 
through all the lapses of this conservative 
dulness. There is, too, such a flavor of 
Prussia and nothing but Prussia in every 
page, that one could hardly fall asleep in 
the perusal of the book without seeming to 
be invited thereto by the strains of Zch bin 
ein Preusse. The latter portion of the 
work especially would almost appear to 
have been written to the music of that soul- 
stirring air ; and it would be no very fanci- 
ful use of language to call this entire Life 
of Bismarck a mild sort of prose paraphrase 
of the Prussian national hymn. 

The biographer has evidently had the 
best sources to draw from. It is, therefore, 
only the greater pity that he has produced 
a book which is worth so little as a contri- 
bution to general historical knowledge. The 
private letters of Bismarck to his wife and 
sister are not only the most valuable but 
the most readable portions of the volume. 
The humor and vigor of the Minister-Presi- 
dent’s epistolary style seem all the more 
delightful from their dull setting in the text. 
There are, indeed, two things which the 
most casual reader will have no difficulty in 
discovering : first, that Bismarck is a great- 
er man than his biographer ; and, second, — 
which is a finer point, —that the biographer 
is a greater man than his translator. 

The Preface by the English editor and 
translator is a gratuitous excursion back 
into the times and opinions of the Tudors 
and Stuarts, in a positive attempt to convert 
us at the start to Bismarck’s policy of the 
divine right, not of kings, but 7he king of 
Prussia. That a British subject could be 
found in this age to write himself down 
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thus two hundred years behind the most 
laggard of Anglo-Saxon thought is some- 
thing almost incredible. It is certainly an 
evidence of superiority in the German bi- 
ographer that he mourns feebly over the 
slight early tendencies to liberalism in Bis- 
marck, and accepts his last policy without 
argument. In the introductory portions of 
the work, treating of the ancestral history 
of the family, we have a striking instance 
of the practical working of the divine 
right of misgovernment on the Bismarcks 
themselves. We are called upon to ad- 
mire the patriotism with which they suffer 
themselves to be dispossessed of their he- 
reditary estates by a certain electoral prince, 
because these lands stood in the way of the 
sovereign’s hunting-grounds. The early 
chapters, indeed, furnish about the only 
sample in the work of that exhaustive hand- 
ling of a subject which seems to be the 
natural outgrowth of the German mind’s 
inherent honesty. The humorist who gave 
the improbable account of two large folio 
volumes written by some patient Teuton 
on the digestion of a flea would find some- 
thing almost as absurd in the difficulty 
which our present biographer has with a 
certain Claus von Bismarck and others of 
the great chancellor’s ancestors who are 
recorded to have been “freemen of the 
guild of tailors.” <A tailor, being prover- 
bially the ninth part of a man, could hardly 
be a patrician ; and the evident pain with 
which the author struggles to prove that 
these sartorial fractions of humanity were 
real integers of noble blood is certainly 
pathetic. But there is, it must be confessed, 
less of opinion and more of fact in the ac- 
count of ‘The Bismarcks of Olden Time,” 
and this makes it more valuable than the 
average matter of later portions of the book. 
One is not, however, on that account dis- 
posed to quarrel with the translator for 
abridging these introductory chapters, for 
they are still a trifle tedious and have at best 
the kind of interest merely of * The British 
Peerage ” or the ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha.” 
The career of Bismarck is too well known 
to be followed here, even in the briefest sum- 
mary. It is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to say that, with the exception of a 
tolerably interesting account of his boyhood 
and youth, and some intolerably uninter- 
esting anecdotes of his manhood, his pres- 
ent biographer has thrown very little light 
upon the particular events of the Minister- 
President’s history about which the world 
is most curious. The Schleswig-Holstein 
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outrage is almost entirely passed over ; 
and that other measure, the Prusso-Russian 
treaty for the suppression of the Polish 
insurrection, in which not even our faithful 
eulogist can find anything to praise, is dis- 
missed in the following impudent sen- 
tence: ‘ The internal meaning of this [con- 
vention] and its reaction require some 
further explanation which it is not desir- 
able at present to give.” We can sympa- 
thize even with the clumsy English of the 
foot-note, in which the translator condemns 
this assumption and the hiding of a “ very 
small personality ” ‘ behind weighty cloudi- 
ness and the permission to copy Bismarck’s 
correspondence.” 

The last chapters of the book are taken 
up with a very Jenkins-like account of “A 
Ball at Bismarck’s,”’ and of his house and 
estate of Varzin; and these chapters are 
not without a certain kind of interest, be- 
cause, despite what the wise may say, the 
spirit of Jenkins has a stronghold in the 
weakness of universal human nature. Even 
that weakness, however, can hardly endure 
some of the anecdotes which are told over 
beer of Bismarck’s furnishing in the garden 
of his house in Berlin. Accept these exam- 
ples :— 

“Tn the year 1848 there was a great deal 
rumored about a falling away of the Rhine 
provinces. ‘Where are they going to fall 
to ?’ asked Bismarck.” 

“Bismarck allowed another deputation 
to whine for a long time about universal 
military service and the weight of taxation ; 
he then said very seriously and in a tone of 
great astonishment, ‘ Dear me, these gentle- 
men probably thought they could become 
Prussians for nothing ?’” 

If we do not see the remarkable humor 
of this latter ‘‘ anecdote,” we certainly have 
a fine insight into the working of the policy 
which just now rules the North German 
Confederation. 

Scarcely any one could have written so 
much about Bismarck without giving evi- 
dences enough of his sublime stubbornness 
and masterly combination in carrying out 
his plans to leave the impression of a cer- 
tain kind of greatness on the mind of the 
reader; but it hardly goes to establish the 
claims of the Minister - President to ten- 
derness for human life when, in a letter 
written to his wife from the field of battle, 
we find in the same paragraph that speaks 
of the twenty thousand dead around him 
this calm sentence: “Send me a French 
novel to read,” 
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“Now,” exclaims his biographer, “in 
Bismarck there is no trace of apostasy 
throughout his political life, and perhaps in 
no statesman can an enduring political prin- 
ciple be more easily discovered and followed 
into detail.” What, then, is this enduring 
political principle? If the world did not 
know pretty well already, it can learn in 
euphemistic language on page 164: “ Bis- 
marck’s real policy consists in forcing par- 
ties unwilling to do so to work and strive 
for the monarchy.” To which is immedi- 
ately added this very doubtful prophecy, 
that “in royal Prussia no party can any 
longer exist with the object of weakening 
the royal power.” 

The greatest difference, it strikes us, be- 
tween the Count von Bismarck and the av- 
erage diplomatic hero of Miss Miihlbach is 
just this persistency with which he has car- 
ried his stolid medizval ideas in the face of 
everything. That is why the world is talk- 
ing about him and naming towns and colors 
and hats after him. 

It is well, however, to recall that in the 
late struggle, as far as Germany was con- 
cerned, the sympathy of the advanced opin- 
ion of this age was with the Central States. 
They went with Austria when they dared, 
because Roman Catholic Austria was more 
liberal than Protestant Prussia, under Bis- 
marck. In spite of all the fine writing that 
has been done about a United Germany, 
we have had repeated in this latter half of 
the nineteenth century the old fight of 
Charles I. against his Parliament; and 
the divine right of a very reactionary old 
Prussian king has triumphed, because Bis- 
marck has had the genius to make it tri- 
umph. The late granting of universal suf- 
frage in Prussia has been only in the same 
spirit and in the same interests in which 
it has been granted in France. No one 
will doubt that good has come and is still 
to come to Germany from the Prussian vic- 
tories ; but that was not and never has 
been even the declared object of Bismarck 
and his policy. The crushing of Austria 
and the aggrandizement of Prussia have been 
his great design and achievement. The 
press, and the excellent school system of 
the North German Confederation are pre- 
paring the way for the parliamentary strug- 
gle yet to come, and the final triumph of 
constitutional government will, it is hoped, 
be the ripe fruit of the present Union. 

We cannot agree at all with Bismarck’s 
biographer, and in dismissing him we will 
say for his hero that the panegyrist does 
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preciation of the strength or even the admi- 
rable qualities of the famous chancellor. 
Great powers must be granted, of course, 
to the man who has humbled Austria and 
defied France, but still he is responsible to 
the age in which he lives; and, judged by 
what it holds dearest in its thought and 
its achievement, Bismarck is, in the better 
sense, neither great nor good 


The Method of Shakespeare as an Artist, 
deduced from an Analysis of his Lead- 
ing Tragedies and Comedies. By HEN- 
rY I. Ruccites. New York: Hurd 
and Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside 
Press. 


THE author of this volume has taken 
three of the chief dramas of Shakespeare, 
and, adopting an organic idea, which he as- 
sumes to have been intended by the poet, 
for each, attempts to show a relation of the 
characters, incidents, and even the diction 
of the piece, throughout, to this central or 
informing idea. Now, although it may be 
presumed that Shakespeare knew what he 
was aiming at, yet we may safely doubt if 
he were not simply building worse than he 
knew, should we find that, as Mr. Ruggles 
tries hard to indicate (and this seems to us 
the chief distinguishing feature of his analy- 
sis), the great poet not only made each and 
every character a sort of stock figure on 
which to put some of the vari-colored gar- 
ment of this presumed idea, but that the 
whole lexicon was ransacked for words to 
be used on every possible occasion and in 
every conceivable way to reflect and con- 
vey an allusion to the same organic idea, 
and that every incident and simile and met- 
aphor was made to contribute its single 
might also to the general main. “ For,” 
says Mr. Ruggles, “what the foliage and 
fruit are to the tree the metaphor and dic- 
tion of these plays are to their fundamental 
ideas. As an oak is a forest of oaks, each 
bough, branch, limb, twig, and leaf being 
but a new development of the original ger- 
minal principle, so a play of Shakespeare’s is 
throughout all its parts but a production of 
the organic idea, even to the minutest points 
of phraseology and diction.”” In illustration 
of this statement, Mr. Ruggles quotes the 
two lines from The Merchant of Venice, 

** A day in April never came so sweet, 

To show how cost/y summer was at hand !*” 
*¢ And,” he observes, “we exclaim how fe- 
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licitous is the epithet ‘ costly,’ as applied to 
summer ! how Shakespearian ! how expres- 
sive of the pomp and opulence of the sea- 
son! but when we reflect that the play treats 
of material and moral values, and that avery 
large proportion of its diction is drawn from 
notions of cost, value, bargain, sale, etc., we 
perceive that the word ‘costly’ was selected by 
the poet by no merely happy flash of fancy, 
but by deliberate and philosophic choice.” 
That the purpose of a drama, or the im- 
pression of its history, should manifest it- 
self in the general tone of the language is 
not improbable ; but that Shakespeare, not 
contenting himself with this general influ- 
ence, felt rather than seen, throughout his 
plays, should obtrude the reserved moral 
in every possible way, thrusting it from be- 
hind a masked battery of metaphor here, 
making it lurk in a simile there, and, every- 
where, behind and before, show itself, so 
that he who runs cannot escape reading it 
in nouns and verbs and adjectives, — this, 
we imagine, nobody but Mr. Ruggles be- 
lieves. It is not the Method of a supreme 
or even superior artist, but rather the Meth- 
od in the madness of a pedant or a peda- 
gogue. Mr. Ruggles devotes many pages 
in his chapters on Twelfth Night, Hamlet, 
and Macbeth to the detection (or shall we 
not say arrest on suspicion ?) of those words 
that, directly or indirectly, bear or seem to 
bear, or may vaguely be fancied to seem to 
bear, relation to the given organic idea of 
each play. 

As for the organic ideas which Mr. Rug- 
gles attributes (or contributes) to Shake- 
speare, we are content to let that of Twelfth 
Night be “ Man in reference to Pastime.” 
Regarding Hamlet, we agree with many 
things that Mr. Ruggles says (and he often 
says well what he has to say), but we think 
that either Goethe’s, Schlegel’s, Ulrici’s, or 
Coleridge’s characterization of Hamlet as 
the leading person is fully as satisfactory, 
and, with a slight difference, comes to near- 
ly the same thing as his own. The differ- 
ence on Mr. Ruggles’s side is chiefly in 
“words, words, words.” In Hazlitt’s lec- 
ture, too, we find much the same result, 
and, indeed, Mr. Ruggles uses almost simi- 
lar expressions in one or two places to con- 
vey his own notion of Hamlet. In Mac- 
beth, where the organic idea, according to 
Mr. Ruggles, is Man in reference to the 
State, we find many things to approve, but 
we think that, after having shown that 
Macbeth had no conscience, but that it was 
the effect of a strong imagination and the 
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dread of possible earthly consequences that 
caused him to hear a voice that cried, 
“Macbeth shall sleep no more,” we think 
it was hardly fair to admit tardily that he 
may have had a conscience, but that it ‘was 
not a ‘religious conscience.” What is a 
“religious conscience”? Certainly there 
is no proof, we admit, that Macbeth was a 
professor of religion. And what would the 
expression of Macbeth’s conscience have 
been if he had possessed a conscience and 
this conscience had been of a genuine re- 
ligious cast? We hope, however, that in 
that case he would not have murdered 
Duncan. 

The comparison instituted between cer- 
tain expressions from Bacon and the trage- 
dy of Macbeth all seem to us to refer to 
facts and notions that must have been as fa- 
miliar to educated people of that day as 
now, and the reference to these by both 
Shakespeare and Bacon at nearly the same 
time scems hardly marvellous, even if 
Shakespeare had not read nor breathed in 
the influence of Bacon. 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American A uthors, liv- 
ing and deceased, from the earliest Accounts 
to the latter Half of the Nineteenth Century. 
Containing over Forty-three Thousand Ar- 
ticles (Authors), with forty Indexes of 
Subjects, By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 
Volume II. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


RECURRING to the notice which we (edi- 
tors pass, but the editorial pronoun endures) 
made of Mr. Allibone’s first volume when 
it appeared some eleven years ago, we find 
that we can say little of his second which 
would not appear stale to our readers ; for 
we take it that none of them can have for- 
gotten any past criticism in these pages. 
The general character of the Dictionary re- 
mains the same; and Mr. Allibone’s man- 
ner has varied as little as his method. We 
observe in this volume, as in the former, 
that he has a mind to lighten his grave 
labors with an occasional jest or an airy 
touch of fancy ; and remembering how 
vast, how thorough, how entirely prodi- 
gious his labors have been, we should be 
the last to forbid him these little gayeties, 
though we would fain look away during 
their indulgence. 

In one respect, at least, this second vol- 
ume must always be found the most re- 
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markable of the three volumes which will 
complete the work ; for in this is the arti- 
cle on Shakespeare, which would alone 
form a sufficient monument to any man’s 
industry. It occupies fifty pages of the 
Dictionary, and includes critical and bio- 
graphical notices of the poet’s works and 
of all the editions of them, with lists of the 
translations, and titles of commentaries, etc. 
First after the introductory matter isa list of 
the editions of the separate plays of Shake- 
speare, up to the year 1869, six pages ; then 
a list of the editions of the collective works, 
including translations, eight pages ; then crit- 
ical opinions of Shakespeare ; then Shake- 
speariana, with abundant reference to the 
Ireland forgeries, the Collier controversy, 
etc., titles of graphic illustrations of Shake- 
speare, and of music to the poet’s lyrics ; 
then an index to the editor’s commentators 
and translators mentioned; and finally a 
chronological index to the Shakespeariana. 
But the mere rehearsal of these features of 
Mr. Allibone’s article gives only a shadowy 
idea of the amount of labor which it must 
have cost him. He says: “Our ‘ Shake- 
speariana’ alone numbers about one thou- 
sand and forty printed volumes and tracts ; 
how many editions of Shakespeare’s works, 
Separate and collective in various Jan- 
guages, we have recorded we have not 
taken the trouble to compute. In typo- 
graphical bulk this article on the great 
poet, philosopher, and sage would make a 
duodecimo volume of two hundred and 
thirty-eight pages... .. The Alphabetical 
Index exhibits a brilliant succession of 
great names, the names of men who have 
distinguished themselves in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and who, however di- 
verse their pursuits and tastes, unite in 
paying a willing tribute to the illustrious 
intellect which has transcended them all.” 
The article on Milton is twenty-nine 
pages long, and is made up merely of crit- 
ical matter, though there is an ample list of 
Miltoniana at the end. Spenser occupies 
six pages, and Pope twice as many ; but 
this is more just than it appears, for Pope 
was a far more talked-of man, if less a poet. 
For the same reason the article on Swift is 
very full; on Scott there are fifteen abun- 
dant and satisfactory pages, but Keats 
has hardly three. Sir James Mackintosh 
has ten; Macaulay only six, Mr. Long- 
fellow only seven, and Mrs. Stowe not 
quite two, But after all, this is an unfair 
way to judge Mr. Allibone’s work, who 
must have given space according to the 
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amount of comment quite as much as ac- 
cording to merit; and even if this were not 
so, Fame does not finally make up her 
mind from tombstones or biographical dic- 
tionaries. It is natural that as he draws 
near our own time, Mr. Allibone should be 
less satisfactory ; we think this is an error 
from which he ought to have guarded him- 
self, and in some cases we think the ten- 
dency has resulted in unmeant injustice. 

Yet one who had far more fault than we 
have to find with his performance might 
well be silenced by the great obligation 
which he has bestowed upon the literary 
world, and by the lustre which he has 
added to the national repute by a work 
destined to as much immortality as con- 
scientious, intelligent, and tireless industry 
can ever achieve. It is something for us 
all to be proud of; and with the appear- 
ance of the third volume (on which the 
author has completed his labors), it will be 
something from which Mr. Allibone can 
rest as contentedly as it is in human nature 
to do. 


The Seat of Empire. By CHARLES CARLE- 
TON Corrin, ‘‘CARLETON.” Boston : 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. 


Tuts thoroughly practical book is the 
fruit of Mr. Coffin’s observation in Minne- 
sota and the Red River country, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Seward (whose gift of proph- 
ecy was so much distinguished during the 
first year of the Rebellion), is destined one 
day to be “the ultimate last ” centre of the 
Republic. Thither Mr. Coffin last summer 
accompanied a party which united busi- 
ness with pleasure, and explored all that 
promising wilderness beyond the Minne- 
sota towns, and listened with a pleased 
sense to its brag, through climate, soil, and 
scattering inhabitant, concerning the great 
things it intends to do. Whereupon he 
has patted that shaggy wilderness on the 
back, and praised its prospective virtues so 
that we can scarcely think of Boston with- 
out a blush as a place that has miserably 
failed to do what the wilderness is going to 
do very shortly indeed. We suppose Mr. 
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Coffin is right, and that the great North- 
west does offer the prizes of life now to 
courage and vigor. At any rate, we can 
commend his book to any one seeking 
knowledge of the region he has visited, 
for the like of whom indeed he declares it 
directly written, though it is not without 
pleasant, unpractical glimpses of life in the 
woods and stories of personal adventures, 
nor without such literary blemishes as have 
hitherto attended the author on his vast 
course of travel. 


A Race for a Wife. A Novel. By Haw- 
LEY Smart, Author of “ Breezie Lang- 
ton.” D. Appleton & Co. 


THE last Denison of Glinn is on his last 
legs, and the money-lender can foreclose 
upon him whenever he likes. The Deni- 
son has a lovely daughter, Maud; the 
money-lender has an unlovely son, Sam. 
“Let them marry,” says Shylock, “and I 
call the score settled.” Pyrotechnics on 
the part of Mr. Denison, in whom all the 
pride of his race flames up; tears on the 
part of Maud; rage and grief on the part 
of Grenville Rose, her cousin, who loves 
her ; pitilessness on the party of the money- 
lenders. Maud and Sam engaged; old 
feudal deed fished up by Rose, which gives 
Denison the power to stop Sam from run- 
ning his famous horse Coriander at the 
Derby; Rose runs him, and bets heavily 
upon him; Providence smiles upon the bet, 
and the lover wins money enough to marry 
Maud and be happy ever after. 

The moral of this charming story is that 
money-lenders must not think of marrying 
above them. On the whole, the book is 
surprisingly decent; but it strikes us as 
rather odd that the blessing of Heaven is 
made to descend upon gambling. Yet we 
do not complain ; matters might have been 
much worse; for we suspect from the 
slanginess of the style that Hawley Smart 
is a woman; and we all know how English- 
women write nowadays, and have reason 
to be glad when they are merely vapid, 
silly, and inconsequent, as Hawley Smart 
is. 


